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THE STATION MASTER OF LONE PRAIRIE. 
(UNION PACIFIC R.R., 1880.) 








BY BRET HARTE. 


Ax empty bench, a sky of grayest etching, 
A bare, bleak shed in blackest silhouette, 

Twelve yards of platform, and, beyond them stretching. 
Twelve miles of prairie glimmering through the wet. 


North, south, east,west—the same dull gray persistence, 
The tattered vapors of a vanished train, 

The narrowing rails that meet to pierce the distance. 
Or break the columns of the far-off rain. 


Naught but myself —nor form nor figure waking 
The long hushed level and stark shining waste— 

Nothing that moves to fill the vision aching 
Where the last shadow fled in sullen haste. 


Nothing beyond. Ah. yes! From out the station 
Astiff gaunt figure thrown against the sky, 

beckoning me with some wooden salutation 
Caught frem his signals as the train flashed by: 


Yielding me place beside him with dumb gesture 
Born of that reticence of sky and air. 

We sit apart, yet wrapped in that one vesture 
Otsilence, sadness and unspoken care; 


Kach following his own thought—around us,darkening. 
fhe rain-washed boundaries and stretching track: 
Each following those dim parallels and hearkening 
For long-lost voices that will not come back; 


Until, unasked—I knew not why or wherefore— 
He yielded, bit by bit, his dreary past, 

Like gathered clouds that seemed to thicken there for 
Some dull down-dropping of their care at last. 


“Long had he lived there. As a boy had started 
From the stacked corn the Indian’s painted face: 
Heard the wolves’ how] the wearying waste that parted 
His father’s hut from the last camping-place. 


“Nature had mocked him; thrice had claimed the reaping 
With scythe of fire of lands he once had sown; 

Sent the tornado—round his hearthstone heaping 
Rafters, dead faces, that were like his own. 


“Then came the War-time. When its shadow beckoned 
He had walked dumbly where the flag had led 

Through swamp and fen—unknown,unpraised,unreckoned— 
To famine, fever, and a prison bed; 


“Till the storm passed, and the slow tide returning 
Cast him, a wreck, beneath his native sky; 

At this lone watch gave him the chance of earning 
Scant means to live—who won the right to die.” 


All this I heard—or seemed to hear—half blending 
With the low murmur of the coming breeze, 

The call of some lost bird and the unending - 
And ceaseless sobbing of those grassy seas. 


Until at last the spell of desolation 
Broke with a trembling star and far-off cry. 
The coming train! I glance around the station. 
All is as empty asthe upper sky! 

Naught but myself—nor form nor figure waking 
The long hushed level and stark shining waste- 
Naught but myself, that ery, and the dull shaking 
Of wheel and axle, stopped in breathless haste! 


“Now then—look siarp! Eh, what? The station master? 
Thar’s none! We stopped here of our own accord. 
The man got killed in that down train disaster 
This time last evening. Right there! All aboard!” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 2 
tance menace 
A YEAR FOR THANKSGIVING. 


BY BISHOP PD. A. GOODSELL, D.D., LL.D. 


TRE call of the President to Thanksgiving finds the 
nation peaceful, prosperous, growing in all the elements 
Power. The crops have been abundant; the ventures 
Commerce renumerative; labor generally employed. 
Strikes have hardly disturbed the mechanical activities of 
the people, New sources of mineral wealth have been 
; agricultural territory has been further pene- 

tated by diversified industry; undeveloped land has been 
opened to settlement in portions as large as the average of 
; The experiments of the pioneer farmer in Western 
Kansas and Northern Texas have moved the great Amer- 
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the glistening plains beyond the Salt Lake, it is hard to 
find in Nature what so long existed on themap. The de- 
velopment of railways has made vast stretches of territo- 
ry more accessible and further unified the country by 
reducing the time. length of journeys and the cost of 
commerce. : 

Nature has been benignant beyond her wont in abun- 
dant rains, and with the exception of the great gale, in 
large exemption from destructive storms. The chief calam- 
ities, like that at Johnstown, have been so manifestly 
preventable, that the security of civilized humanity will 
forever be greater because of the martyrs whose death 
makes careless or niggardly construction a crime. 

No gloomy shadows obscure our relations with other 
nations. While here and there tendencies toward foreign 
entanglements appear, all our leaders fear to abandon 
the now traditional policy to which the young nation was 
exhorted by Washington. While the race question is 
uppermost in many minds, yet, notwithstanding all 
wrongs by bad men of both colors, there is manifest a 
distinct advance of Christian sentiment both in private 
utterance and in public. Fraternal feelings are more 
strongly binding together the lately warring sections. 
The invasion of the agricultural South by manufacturing 
enterprises insures community of interest, always a bond 
of peace, as well as a widening and deepening social sym- 
pathy. As the blacks gain in education, they become 
more kind'y in feeling toward those from whose owner- 
ship Lincoln freed them, while the whites, astounded at 
the educational, economic and moral successes of a race 
believed to be hopelessly unteachable, are slowly revising 
their views of the curse on Canaan. All over the South 
educational provision increases rapidly as the clear- 
sighted discern the cure for the evils brought on them 
by the sudden endowment of extreme ignorance with 
citizenship. 

Nor is it unworthy of notice that the year has witnessed 
the first government investigation into the value of our 
arid lands under irrigation and of the storage possibilities 
of the mountain cafions. A recent journey of several 
thousand miles through the dry belt gives me the im- 
pression that no more important material interest can 
engage the attention of the nation. 

The year has been especially noteworthy for the energy 
of the popular protests against combinations of capital 
looking toward great protits from the necessities of the 
people. Tie vehement opposition of the masses leaves 
these without defi nders, and they are falling apart as 
rapidly as they were built. While such results are seen 


on the side of capital, the decay may be observed of some 


of those orders among the workingmen which so recently 
tyrannized over both labor and capital. They are not 
extinct, but are being brought into better relations to 
employers and to clearer views of their limitations. Con- 
trol is passing from the hot head to the cool head. With 
this is to be observed the recognition by the employer of 
the right of the employés to concerted action. Many 
who two years ago were unwilling to recognize trades’ 
unions have found a modus vivendi. Generous benefac- 
tions have convinced some workingmen that not all capi- 
talists are enemies of their kind. Study of all economic 
and social questions goes on with decreasing heat and 
deeper meditation. The great popularity of Bellamy’s 
‘‘Looking Backward” is exceedingly signiicant. Its in- 
terest is almost wholly that of political economy. ihe 
love element is there and visibly injected. Five years 
ago it would have fallen dead. To-day it ranks with 
‘‘ Progress and Poverty” as a sign of new political ten- 
dencies. 

While it is evident that society will preserve order first 
and inquire into injustices afterward, there are some in- 
dications that the nobility of the ideals which undergird 
socialism and philosophical anarchy is being recognized, 
to this extent at least, that the evils for which these 
dreams prophesy remedy are real and great; yet less real 
and great here than in other lands, Christian learning 
gives itself with increasing zeal to the study of these 
matters. The Church lifts up her voice for justice. The 
workingmen, who for years have held the Church to be 
among their foes and the stronghold of the capitalist, 
find her thunders rumbling and roaring about the heads 
of those whose selfishness is among the chief causes of 
social and commercial disturbance. 

Another most hopeful sign is the demand for new 
legislation for the secrecy and security of the ballot. Sev- 


eral of the recent elections were conducted under condi- 
tions which cleared the voting places of the cheat and 
the intimidator. The official who attempts to preserve a 
system rich in opportunity for fraud digs deep his politi- 
cal grave. This change is distinctly due to the working- 
man who wishes to be free from the confessed intimida- 
tions of capital. At the same time he is reinforced by 
the solid self-protecting sense of those who have a large 
stake in public order—and whose possessions are the con- 
stant prey of corrupt legislators. 

It has been a good year also in respect of those higher 
interests which exhibit the true character of a nation in 
the measure of attention given them. The churches have 
largely increased their membership and their higher as- 
semblies command national interest. Educational foun- 
dations have been increased and older institutions largely 
enriched. The ancient seats of learning feel the influence 
of modern life in increasing concessions to the scientific 
spirit and to the new training for the work and life of the 
coming man. The newer universities, untrammeled By 
tradition, move out strongly, unweighted by prejudice. 
Women who prove that ability is sexless are crowned 
amid the cheers of their male rivals and step out into 
life’s work with open doors before them. With all this 
there is proof that the religious nature is to have culture 
elsewhere than in Sunday service and week-day prayer- 
meeting. The documents which undergird Christianity 
are to be text-books in several colleges. The Bible at 
last is. given a place in schools which have hitherto 
helped students to know more of Ulysses than of Jesus: 
more of Venus than of Mary. 

This is surely the outcome of larger faith in Christian- 
ity as a stimulus to all true life and a’solvent of all hu- 
man problems. But the world is distinguishing sharply 
between Christianity and ecclesiasticism. The age is im- 
patient of the ecclesiastical shell and covetous of the 
Christian kernel. The most exclusive of sects feels the 
prophetic aura and testifies of a united Christianity. The 
sound of this ‘‘ going is in the mulberry trees.” Each in- 
fluential denomination puts forth its own system as the 
basis of unity. This only shows that the day of the Lord 
has not yet come. But the expressed longings after 
unity; increasing interdenominational comities; the 
growing efforts of our Presbyterian brethren to rid them- 
selves of their Calvinistic incubus; the repeated admis- 
sion of Congregational councils that the five points have 
no longer any point or place as obligations of faith; the 
growing respect for a Protestantized Anglican Prayer 
Book as a liturgical basis of unity; the increasingly litur- 
gical habit of non-liturgical churches; the reception of 
revival ideas and methods in sacramentarian bodies; the 
increasing popular resistance to prelatical authority; the 
charity which holds in the same fold men of widely di- 
vergent views; the co-operation of all churches in philan- 
thropic labors—all proclaim the coming of the Master’s 
day of universal love, of the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, through the oneness of a Church whose 
separation from the world is one of holiness and not of 
Judaic exclusiveness. 

I count as among the best things of the year the meet- 
ing of the Congress of Roman Catholic laymen. Only 
here is such a meeting possible. Wholly contrary to the 
principles of the Roman obedience it admits before all the 
world that that Church needs the co-operation as laymen 
of those whose view is of the pew more than of the sanctu- 
ary. Narrow as were the limits within which the laity 
were permitted to express themselves, it is an immense 
fact that they were permitted to represent the Church at 
all. When the Infallible Leo sends his blessing to the 
faithful who lay hold of the first American-grown ten- 
drils of ecclesiastical freedom, the principle of authority 
in religion has fallen upon a paralytic old age. The day 
of the Lord is at hand. 

The opinion that Christianity is more fully recognized 
as the stimulus, food and safeguard of a full human life 


is made more warrantable to me by this, that wealth in 


greater bulk and larger proportion, pays larger tribute 
to Jesus Christ. Men do not pay for that which they do 
not believe in. Patriotism is merging into philanthropy. 
The ideas of brotherhood come to utterance in such 
churches, schools, hospitals and sanitariums as the world 
has not seen. Their doors are open to the race, and the 
religious spirit is breathed in them all. No new disaster 
to humanity can be discovered for which consecrated 





heart, brain and wealth do not attempt some remedy. 
Science discloses a new help only to find herself bound 
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anew to the car of Christian love. This connection of 
Christianity with the uses and results of modern learn- 
ing compels the candid to wonder at the assimilative 
force of a religion which, seemingly jeopardized by every 
discovery of new truth, finally adjusts all to itself, and 
gives place and harmony to that which threatened its 
life. The year seems to me to be rich in proof that Cal- 
vary will never lose its charm to the growing unselfish- 
ness of our race. The tree planted for the ‘* Healing of 
the nations” is fertilized by all our discoveries, inventions 
and criticisms. 

In my thought one great reform has met with serious 
checks this year. The wave seems to have rolled back— 
I hope to gain new strength. While several States have 
not seen fit to legislate in advance of previously existing 
laws or to make the prohibition of the liquor traffic a 
constitutional requirement, yet two of the new States are 
born clean, and I must believe that society has a keener 
We are still puzzled as to the 
best method of killing it, but we mean to kill it. The 
stronghold of the traffic is in the habits of the working- 
man and of the luxurious. But the toiler is turning 
against his enemy; lodge, guild and union fight it, not 
yet largely, but still visibly. The arm of the working- 
man will yet slay this dragon. 

If, then, by God's mercy I may eat my Thanksgiving 
dinner in the land of my forefathers, dear New England, 
instead of in this Southland, still bright with roses, the 
chill of Connecticut's November shall not find an answer- 
ing chill in my heart and hope. God has given us a 
noble year. ‘* Let all the people praise Thee, O God.” 


eye for its worst enemy. 


FORT WorTH, TEXAS. 
— > 


THE TRIALS AND SUCCESSES OF THE NOV- 
ELIST. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 





THE profession of authorship, in regard to its consti- 
tution and the laws and rules which govern its practice, 
differs greatly from other avocations. The question, 
‘* What makes a man an author?” is not always easy to 
answer. I am sure the Authors’ Club has sometimes 
found it a difficult one. I do not think that any one 
would even attempt to codify the laws. which govern 
authorship, or to state the principles upon which the 
practice should be founded. 

There is no school of literary creation. Students of 
theology, law, medicine, or any of the branches of science 
or philosophy, can, find their special colleges, their acad- 
emies and their teachers. A man must teach himself to 
be an author. 

I do not mean to say that a young writer may not learn 
much from the experience and advice of those practiced 
in the profession; but they cannot tell him how to be- 
come a successful author. If this good fortune should 
befall him, he becomes a law unto himself, but to no one 
else. 

These remarks apply, I think, with peculiar force to 
And many of the trials 
of a novelist, as well as his successes, depend upon the 
fact that he must make his own laws and rules for the 
conduct of his work; that he must instruct and guide 
himself, and that he must depend for success upon that 
self, over which, perhaps, be has but moderate control, 
and upon circumstances over which he has no control at 
all. 

Having taken the first steps in a literary career, one 
finds among his earliest trials the necessity of deciding 
such questions as these: Having written what the public 
likes, shall I write any more? or, Having written what 
the public does not like, shall I write any more? 

There are men and women who are born with a story 
inthem. When one of them has given that story to the 
world and the world commends it, a moment of danger 
to his literary reputation has arrived. If he have noth- 
ing more in him and says no more, that reputation is for- 
ever assured; but if the literary work goes on and the 
stories which are afterward written feed and depend upon 
the reputation of the one which has succeeded, then so 
long as he continues to write he continues to prove that 
the one work which was born in him was better than 


those authors who are novelists. 


himself. 

I once dined in company with a dozen gentlemen, each 
of whom had made a reputation on one story. They 
were lawyers; they were nautical men; they were jour- 
nalists; they were business men; not one of them had yet 
determined to enter upon an exclusively literary career. 
These men were more interesting to me than a company 
of professed authors would have been. It was impossible 
to avoid speculation as to what they were going to do 
with their literary reputations. Each of these now shone 
like a bright star. Would he leave that star to shine 
alone, or would he add star unto star until they blazed 
like suns? Or would he go on clipping little stars from 
the original large one? 

The other question is no less difficult to decide. If 
writers had always stopped writing when they found that 
readers did not care for what they wrote, the world would 
have lost many good novels. Here, as in the other case, 
each one must judge for himself whether he shall stop or 
goon. The case recalls the plan devised by a philosopher 
for determining whether certain fungi were toadstools or 
mushrooms. ‘ Eat them,” she said. ‘‘If they kill you 
they are toadstools; if you live they are mushrooms.” 





A novelist of judgment and experience may, in all 
justice, assure an aspirant, who seeks his counsel, that 
preparatory hard work is as necessary in his profession 
as in any other, and that this work is in addition to the 
ordinary branches of education, and must be given to the 
study of the art of portraying real life in ideal creations. 
It is, however, unfortunately true, that the young man 
may depart, and, without doing any preparatory work 
whatever, may write a novel which in fame and success 
may far eclipse‘anything which his adviser has ever done 
or will do. It is probable that the novel would have been 
a better one had the young man listened to his adviser; 
but the better novel might not have succeeded. There 
is no profession in which hard and conscientious work 
tells better than in authorship; but it is also true that 
there is no avocation in which chance plays a more prom- 
inent part. One with a pen in his hand may always say: 
‘“*There have been those who have leaped to literary 
fame without special preparation of any kind. Then 
why may not I?” And he dips his pen. In nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, the ink poisons 
him; but in the one case it runs into his veins like new, 
rich blood. 

A novelist’s trials, hewever, are not all to be found in 
the beginning of his career; they continue with him 
throughout the course of his literary life. Sometimes 
these come from his readers. Now and then they disap- 
point him. They continue to be his friends, but they 
wound him. He believes that he writes aright, but that 
they do not read aright. That which thrills and engrosses 
them is but a minor circumstance, an unimportant ele- 
ment in the tale. What they should regard they pass by 


listlessly. This is often a hard thing for an author to 
bear. But the absolute success of a story does not depend 


upon the coincidence of the putlic appreciation with the 
writer’s taste. That part of it which the readers like best 
may carry the work as well as that part of it which the 
author likes best. In the nature of things readers must 
sometimes make mistakes. And, as he writes, the nov- 
elist often wonders if they are going to make mistakes 
this time. It may be that he is going to make the mis- 
take; but it is not likely that he will speculate much upon 
the possibility of that. 

To so write that the reader may always desire some- 
thing more of him, yet never feel the need of something 
better is naturally the aim of the professional novelist, and 
the fear that the reader may want no more unless it is 
better must sometimes come even to the most successful 
novelists, and it constitutes one of their most serious 
trials. 

In speaking of readers I have meant to refer only to 
those who, for pleasure or profit, read the works ofa 
novelist and signify their opinion of them by continuing 
to buy them or by ceasing to buy them. But there are 
readers of a very different class,-and the tria!s they occa- 
sion are often very bitter. They are the critics. 

It is difficult to criticise modern criticism. Its forms 
are many; its results are frequently surprising to both 
the critic and the criticised. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties to the young novelist is the effort to understand 
and believe that his success does not depend upon the 
criticisms his work receives. It, sometimes happens that 
he does not have to grow very old before he discovers 
that a writer may get into a certain current of popular- 
ity, of which he hears nothing, sees nothing and knows 
nothing, except that it carries him on. Head winds may 
blow and adverse gales may demonstrate the faultiness 
of his craft; but the current is stronger than they, and 
he is carried on. 

But a novelist must grow very old, I think, before he 
ceases to concern himself about criticism. Even if the 
critics’ views be favorable, it often happens that the au- 
thor thinks that they are net taken from the proper 
point—a point from which it bas been the aim of his life 
to induce people to view him. To be praised for some- 
thing he did not intend to do, and, perchance, did not 
know that he had done, is often more annoying than to 
have fault found with that which he did and intended to 
do. In the latter case he at least has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his aim has been recognized. 

But when a man feels that for him to read criticisms 
of his work is a sore trial, he should also remember that 
it is often a very sore trial to write them. To take medi- 
cine, in order to describe its effects, would sometimes be 
more interesting. If novelist and critic were bound to- 
gether in closer bonds of fellowship; if the author would 
help the critic to properly see his work and the critic 
would help the author’s work to be properly seen, the 
trials on both sides would be less frequent and not so 
sharp. But the novelist who wishes to entirely avoid 
adverse criticism is not only a coward, but. foolish. It 
will surely come to him, and one of its greatest advan- 
tages is that it makes him learn to stand and take it, for 
there is no fighting back. He may swerve from his 
course on account of it; but if he remains on the field, 
his skin will become hardened and that nearly always 
will do him good. 

It is possible that the novelist may meet with trials 
which come to him from the direction of his publishers. 
It is not necessary to enter into the details of these trials. 
Nearly every author knows as much about them as he 
cares to know, and if, like Ruskin, one should become his 
own publisher, he might learn to look upon them from 
more than one point of view, 





An author who chafes under grievances inflicted by his 
publishers, may derive a certain amount of 
comfort from the assertion of Disraeli in his “ Qypicg: 
of Literature,” that ‘‘a book might be written on authors 
whose works have ruined their book-sellers,” and, ag ‘i 
instance. states that ‘‘ at the early period of Printing, two 
of the most eminent printers were ruined by the 
of one author: we have their petition to the Pope to be 
saved from bankruptcy.” Other cases besides that of 
Nicholas de Lyra (the dominant author referred to), may 
have occurred in the primitive days of printing and pub. 
lishing; but such occurrences are infrequent, if not yp. 
known, at the present day. The art of publishing 
looked upon as defensive warfare, has improved ag much 
as the art of building forts and war-ships. In early days 
book-sellers were sometimes content with a single dn 
non; now they use gatling-guns, and if a shot occasional. 
ly misses, it is not a matter of importance. 

But should a writer of the present day, in revenge for 
trials to his soul and pocket, endeavor to ruin a publisher 
he must needs be some other kind of writer than a noyel. 
ist. I do not believe that a novel could be heavy enough 
to totally demolish even the smallest book-seller, 

It is a trial to a novelist who speaks upon the subject 
to be obliged to say that the sorest grievances from which 
his profession suffers are inflicted by his fellow-citizens, 
In certain parts of our country dogs are not considered 
as property, and the theft of the most valuable animal 
of the kind is not punishable by law. But ifa dog, wear. 
ing a collar, is stolen, then the transaction rises to the 
dignity of a theft, and the man who might with impu- 
nity carry away a hundred dollar dog is cast into jail for 
stealing a ten-cent collar. So long as our voters and 
legislators look upon American books in foreign lands, 
and foreign books in America, as dogs, unrecognizable 
by law, and whose only safety is the collar of the collabo- 
rator, so long must the American author, and more 
especially the American novelist, continue to sympathize 
iwth the grievances of foreign writers groaning under 
the infliction of his pirated works, while he struggles 
under the burden of their pirated works, cast upon him 
by the consent of the citizens and law-makers of his own 
country. 

There is no moment in which a novelist experiences 
more truly and perfectly those emotions which accom- 
pany success, than that in which he feels that, having 
once written well, he has acted wisely in writing more. 
Then it is that his judgment and the voice of his readers 
both assure him that he is indeed a novelist. He has 
embraced a career; he is fitted for it. He has stepped 
into the proper field; he has been bidden to go on, 

No less, and, perhaps, greater is his sense of success, if 
having been bidden to leave the field, he has disobeyed 
the command and, by courage and good work, has 
proved his right to stay. 

The novelist, as has been said before, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from other authors. His books have missions of 
various sorts; but their principal mission is to get them- 
selves read. Now this statement is not true with regard 
to every kind of book. Many of these are addressed to 
special classes of readers, and none outside of these 
classes are expected. But the novelist writes for all, and 
if he write well he has reason to expect recognition from 
the theologian, the man of law, the scientist and the 
lover of literature, as well as from that large class of 
readers, who, however active they may be, cannot run 
anything like so fast as they can read. His success de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon the number of his read- 
ers. This success may be transient or it may be perma- 
nent; we can go so far as to say that it may be deserved 
or undeserved; but it is success. 

There may be a better sort of success than that which 
is given by popular demand. A just appreciation by 4 
few, of a higher class of work, may be a higher form of 
success; but this form can never be thoroughly satisfac- 
tory to the professional novelist. And it should not be. 
To make the better work popular is the novelist’s true 
business in life. Nothing short of this is genuine succes. 

There is another pleasure for which he depends upon 
his readers which is very dear to the novelist. Thisis 
the sympathy which springs up between the author who 
creates and the readers who make friends with his cree 
tions. To send forth a company of imaginary persol 
ages who move and act in accordance with his will and 
fancy, who shall possess individuality and personality, 
and who shall be recognized as existent beings, 8 the 
grand function of the author, and success in this 8 bis 
grand success. : 

Now, when the novelist discovers that these personage 
with whom he has grown familiar, in whom he takes 9 
great an interest, and who are loved, or perhaps detested, 
by him, are recognized by his readers as real persons 
loved or hated and kept in remembrance by them, bis 
heart is warmed and his soul strengthened. Pet 

The recognized realism of his characters is sometimes 
the source of a somewhat peculiar pleasure to the novel 
ist. He becomes acquainted with people in various part 
of the world, sometimes personally and sometimes hi 
correspondence, who are introduced and Pp ’ 

: it not infre 
him by the personages he has created, and i ; 
quently happens that from these introductions 
friendships which are true and lasting. ee 

Every novelist or story-writer has produced, I thinks 
some piece of work of which he is particularly fond. ™ 
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ig often something not calculated to attract the general 
of a story, an ificident, a bit of scenery, or an 

ive character. It may be overshadowed by 

gher things he has written; it may not be so good as 
things he has done; but it pleases him; it is his 
favorite child. Now, when the author receives a word of 
‘9 and appreciation for this special fondling, he ex- 

‘ences a rare delight. This is not only praise of his 
work, but a delicate yet powerful tribute to his taste and 

ent. 

Conviction that he has not only succeeded in what he 
has done to please the public, but in what he has done to 

himself, is as often brought home to an author by 
5 professional critic as by one of his constituency of 
raders. Well considered and favorable criticism is not 
only an assurance of success, but is a part of it. It is the 
gathor’s work not only to influence that individual judg- 
pent which shall determine the opinion of a reader, but 
that individual judgment which shall, perhaps, determine 
the opinions of thousands of readers. 

It is upon his publisher that an author naturally de- 
pends for certain forms of his success. They are the 
men who can back him up in his fight with the world, 
and upon the strength of their backing often depends 
the issue of the battle. There is no one so able to make 
anauthor forget his trials, no matter what their shape, 
orwhence they come, as his publisher. A thoroughly 
satisfactory report of sales, with its accompanying check; 
an urgent demand for a new book; any assurance, in 
fact, that the author’s work is of pecuniary advantage to 
the publisher as well as to himself, is a triumph-note of 
success, Which may often drown all discord, and even 
music, from other quarters. This is rock-bottom, on 
which is based the fortunes of the author. Without this 
all other forms of success must have in them a drop of 
bitterness. 

There isa form of success which often comes tc the 
author which does not depend altogether upon himself 
apd his work, but, in a great measure, upon the intelli- 
gence and good feeling of his countrymen. This is the 
high regard and the high position in public and social life 
which is awarded to authors, and more especially, I 
think, in America. Our oldest and foremost authors are 
outranked in public honor and esteem by no other citi- 
wns. America may refuse to her authors, particularly 
her novelists, certain rights; but she withholds from 
them no dignity, no distinction which can be justly be- 
stowed. Among all the successes which can crown the 
brow of an American author there is none brighter or 
greener than that generous and hearty recognition which 
isgiven him by his fellow-citizens. 

CONVENT STATION, N. J. 





THE FASTS AND THANKSGIVINGS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 





BY HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., 
EDITOR OF “THE CONGREGATIONALIST.” 


THE most obvious fact about the great majority of the 
first settlers of New England was their religion. This 
wasequally true of the Puritan Non-conformists of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Pilgrim Separatists of Plymouth. With 
all their hearts those men believed in God and in the 
Bible. And they understood the Bible to teach a very 
close, as well as constant connection between the Divine 
purposes and preferences, and human affairs. It was 
among their profoundest convictions that the Providence 
of God perpetually employs itself in direct supervision of 
the concerns of earth. Their interpretation of the ninety- 
first Psalm on the one hand, and of the one hundred and 
fortieth on the other, led them to the conception of the 
Divine hand as continually stretched out of Heaven for 
the relief and prosperity of the good, and for the confu- 
tion and destruction of the bad. 

With Job they understood it to be the “ visitation” of 
Godthat preserved their spirit; and they took Amos to 
mean just what he said when he inquired of Israel: 
“Shall evil befall a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” 
If enemies threatened, they fled to Isaiah’s comfort: 
“Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us, for thou hast also 
Wrought all our works for us.” And when it grew very 
mpestuous round about them, they bethought them- 
‘elves of the fast of the Ninevites when celestial wrath 
threatened their overthrow, and cried mightily, saying: 
“Who knoweth whether God will not turn and repent, 

turn away his fierce anger, that we perish not?” 
And after the rattling thunder ceased, and the storm had 
wn by, and the sun shone, and the rain was over and 
gone, and the time of the singing of birds was come 
‘gain, and the blossoming vines sent forth their fragrance, 
it was their first impulse to cry out: 
“Oh come, let us sing unto the Lord 
Let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation: 
Us come before his presence with thanksgiving, 
Let us make a joyful noise unto him with psalms: 
Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
ag for his wonderful works to the children of men: 
or He hath broken the gates of brass, 
a the bars of iron in sunder— 
18 wise shall give heed to these things, 
And they shall consider the mercies of the LORD.” 

All this was a part of the theology of their day—which 

: ‘Bot yet learned that the maxim, Qui facit per alium, 
Per se, reverently applies to the Almighty, and that 
. when a fiat lodged millions of ages ago in a law of Nas 
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ture to-day works some transformation of material 
things, it is as if, by contemporary touch, God's finger 
moved them. 

The Belgic [a.p. 1561]and second Helvetic [1566] Con- 
fession are at one in declaring inthe words of the former: 

“That nothing can befall us by chance, but by the direc- 
tion of our most gracious and heavenly Father, who watches 
over us with a paternal care, keeping all creatures so under 
his power that not a hair of our head (for they are all num- 
bered), nor a sparrow, can fall to the ground without the 
will of our Father, in whom we do entirely trust; being per- 
suaded that he so restrains the Devil and all our enemies 
that without his will and permission, they cannot hurt us.” 

The Westminster, which for substance, was also the 
Savoy symbol, in its chapter “‘ Of Providence” represents 
God in his ordinary regulation of human affairs as mak- 
ing use of means, yet ‘‘ free to work without, above, and 
against them, at his pleasure.” So also it declares that 
**to chastise them for their former sins, or to discover 
unto them the hidden strength ef corruption and deceit- 
fulness of their hearts, that they may be humbled,” and 
‘** for sundry other just and holy ends,” God often leaves 
his children ‘‘to manifold temptations and the corrup- 
tions of their own hearts.” 

All this brought about a state of mind in believers not 
only of constant and absolute dependence upon God, 
such as George Herbert expressed: 

“ We all acknowledge both Thy power and love 

To be exact, transcendent and divine; 

Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move, 

While all things have their will—yet none but Thine”: 
but also a state of mind which, so to speak, closely 
watched Heaven, that it might judge itself by reflex infer- 
ence from what seemed to be God’s treatment of it. If one 
were sick, that inference was that some sin had angered 
God, who had sent the sickness as a retribution. If one 
lost his friends, it was a visitation of the Lord to be 
studied out in its sources, and answerably treated. If a 
harvest.was bad, it was a judgment from Heaven, giv- 
ing proof that the balance of some national account was 
dangerously on the wrong side. And soa condition of 
financial depression, especially if attended with storms 
and earthquakes, was a loud call to men to penitent and 
prayerful investigation of underlying facts—like that 
which led the ‘‘ Reforming Synod” of 1679 to inquire 
what were the evils which had provoked the Lord to 
bring such a succession of ‘‘ lamentable disasters”—of 
Indian massacres, and droughts, and sk#ipwrecks, and 
fires, and pestilences—upon New England, and to specify 
thirteen classes of sins which had defiled the Colony, and 
to recommend measures, among which humiliation and 
prayer had conspicuous place, to turn away the anger of 
the Lord, and make his face to shine upon the land 
again. . 

It was inevitable that when such men confronted the 
parting of ways which led afar toward shadowed lands 
and dubious destinies, they should not only cry mightily 
unto God, but should cast*themselves before him in the 
dust of humiliation. At two chief crises of their affairs 
in Holland the Leyden-Plymouth men had ‘a sollemne 
meeting, and a day of humilliation to seeke ye Lord 
for His direction.” And among the earliest entries of 
Winthrop’s description of the voyage of the Massachu- 
setts emigrants is this: ‘‘ We kept a Fast aboard our ship, 
and the ‘ Talbot.’ ” 

After the two colonies were well established at Plym- 
outh and in the Bay, some little time elapsed before the 
change from purely Church life and history to Colonial 
life and history makes itself obvious. This. is especially 
true of the earlier of the two, whose civii records date 
back only to 1632—with the mention of a single law of 
1623. It would therefore be as inaccurate to infer that 
public fasts and thanksgivings, on occasion, did not con- 
tinue to be observed in both colonies—so to speak, in an 
informal manner, which did not find its way to public 
registry —before the earliest date now ascertainable, as-it 
would be to imagine, as some have done, that the custom 
had its origin among them at the date of such record. It 
so happens that Winslow’s ‘‘ Good Newes from New Eng- 
land,” of date 1624, here, however, comes to our relief in 
a little mention, for whose admission I plead in all its 
original simplicity: 

‘The most couragious were now discouraged, because 
God which hitherto had beene our onely Shield and Sup- 
porter, now seemed in his anger to arme himselfe against 
vs; and who can withstand the fiercenesse of his wrath? 
[There had been no rain for six weeks from soon after their 
planting, so that their hope of harvest was dried up with 
the shriveled shoots.] These, and the like considerations 
moued not onely euery good man privately to enter into ex- 
amination with his own estate betweene God and his con- 
science, and so to humiliation before him, but also more 
solemnly to humble ourselues together before the Lord by 
fasting and prayer. To that end a day was appoynted by 
publique authoritie, and set a-part from all other imploy- 
ments, hoping that the same God which had stirred vs vp 
hereunto, would be moued hereby in mercy to looke downe 
vpon vs, & grant the request of our deiected soules, if our 
continuance there might any way stand with his glory and 
our good, 

“But oh the mercy of our God! Who was as readie to 
heare as wee to aske: For though in the morning when we as- 
sembled together, the heavens were as cleare and the 
drought as like to continue as euer it was: yet (our exercise 
continuing some eight or nine houres) before our departure 
the weather was over-cast, the clouds gathered together on 
all sides, and on the next morning distilled such soft, sweet, 





and moderate showers of rayne, continuing some fourteene 
dayes, and mixed with such seasonable weather, as it was 
hard to say whether our withered Corne, or drouping affec- 
tions were most quickned or revived. Such was the boun- 
tie and goodnes of our God.” 

Various other blessings followed, after ‘the record of 
which Winslow goes on: 

* Having these many signes of Gods, fauour and accepta- 
tion, we thought it would be great ingratitude, if secretly 
we should smother up the same, or content ourselves with 
private thanksgiving for that which by private prayer could 
not be obtained. And therefore another solemne day was 
set a-part and appoynted for that end, wherein we returned 
glory, honour, and prayse, with all thankefulnes to our 
good God, which dealt so graciously with vs, whose name 
for these and all other his mercies towardes his Church and 
chosen ones, by them be blessed and praysed now and euer- 
more, Amen.”’ 

This was in 1623. There is a record in ** Mount’s Rela- 
tien” in regard to a harvest feast, which has often been 
referred to as the original of the autumnal Thanksgiv- 
ings of New England. A careful examination of the 
passage will show, however, that what is described was 
rather a season of feasting for *‘ almost a weeke” in con- 
nection with which no special religious exercise is named, 
and at which Massasoit and ninety of his Indians were 
welcomed to various games and ‘ Recreations,” than a 
day of sacred thanksgiving to God. : 

As the growth of the Colony began to thrust it out on 
every side beyond the cognizance and authority of the 
mother Mayflower Church, it became expedient that 
joint colonial action be authorized by which, whenever 
expedient, uniformity and propriety could be secured for 
such public occasions, whether of fasting and prayer, or 
of feasting and praise. Accordingly in the laws of 1636, 
it was enacted that it be ‘‘in the power of the Governor 
and assistants tocomand solemn daies of humiliacon, &c., 
and also for thankesgiving as occasion shall be offered.” 
And it is interestingly significant that not until two gen- 
erations had almost passed [7 July, 1682] did the sons of 
the Pilgrims feel that the time had come when it was 
needful to enact: 

“That none shall presume to attend servile worke or 
labour or attend any sports on such dayes as are or shalbe 
appointed by the Court for humiliation by fasting and 
prayer, or for publicke thanksgiveing—on penalty of five 
shillings.” 

Wednesday, 17th-27th, September 1634, seems to have 
been the first day solemnly set apart by the Colony to 
pray, as such, as ‘‘a day of publique humiliacon”; while 
Wednesday, 13th-23d, June 1632, had been made a day of 
public thanksgiving in recognition of the great mercy of 
God ** vouchsafed to the churches of God in Germany and 
the Pallattinate”; and Wednesday 16th-26th, October 1633, 
‘* in regard of the many and extraordinary mercyes” of the 
Lord, in a plentiful harvest, and the arrival of persons 
** of spetiall vse and quallity.” And it was as early as 
1646 that the Massachusetts Colony thought it well to 
levy a fine of five shillings upon those who did not 
** duely resort and attend” Fasts and Thanksgivings. 

If we are wiser than, our fathers in our philosophy of 
the relation of special providences to the contingencies of 
human life; are we better than they in our estimate of 
public Fasts and Thanksgivings, and our base [ball] 
methods of their observance ? 


BosTON, MASS. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
DECEMBER 10rn, 1688. 


Two gentlemen meet near WHITEHALL. 

First. Give you good-day. ‘ 

Second. Sir, it is so far good, 
The day, that men have quict. Wait awhile, 

There is a wise old saw which counseleth: 
‘** Praise the good day at e’en.” 

First. I see not why 
More than these many days to look for stir. 

Second. Except it may be this: by aine o’ the clock 
We two are forth and, lingering on our road, 

Do look toward the windows of Whitehall: 
A like attention is in other eyes. 
What would we, can you tell? 

First. What J would, ay: 
To gather up wild rumors nigh their source 
Concerning of the king. But Pll speak low." 

And in especial having speech with you. 

And of such king, he being—what he is. 

There’s something treacherous in their memory: 
The whole race hath it. Troth, ‘twas ever good 
In what concerns remembering of a foe, 

And equal good, as many have found cause 

To know, for the forgetting of a friend. 

Second. And the forgetting of a plighted word— 
Speak low, indeed! But I do think their span 
They have nearly measured out. “Twas yesterday, 
He called his second council of all such 
0’ the Upper House as would attend on it. 

First. Your father would be there. 


Second. Ay, he was there 
With others, 

First. But what for? 

Second. Why, know you not? 


If future blame should be to throw it on them, 
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To ask advice, to have their countenance; 

To beg for arms, for men, for money, sir, 

For anything; he hath no heart, this king. 

But none would have believed this even of him, 
Unless they had heard it: ere the conference 
Broke up, my Lord of Bedford sitting nigh, 

To him the king turns, thinking not a whit 

Of aught—distraught and pale—but his own need. 
** My lord, you are a good man,” quoth the king, 
** You have great influence; you might help me much 
Now, in this exigency of affairs.” 

Then all did hold their breath and stare at him. 
The duke kept silence for a little space, 

And then he sighed. When he did speak, “I am old, 
I cannot help your majesty,” quoth he, 

** [ had indeed a son.” The king on this 

Was so struck duinb he could not speak nor move, 
Nor lift his eyes. Those were the tellingest words 
Ever man said. Albeit his heart be cold 

Ani hard—fenced as with adamantine walls— 
Such arrows were of force to pierce them through. 
He felt them. 

First. Ah! his soul did chide with him; 
He heard within, concerning that same vote, 
Fatal, yet righteous on the Exclusion Bill, 

What men say far and wide without. It was 
Revenge for that, brought Russell to the block 
(They are not of a treasonable house): 

He suffered not for treason. No. 

Second, T hold, 
However, with the council that their first 
Need, duty and necessity, before 
Kings, is for this poor country, this great town. 
After dispersion did they so agree. 

Peace, peace, no rising; if it be possible 
A quiet tiding over of the times. 
This makes it dutiful to England, best 
Whatever else they mean, they should have met, 
And [ would tell you something more. 
First 
Second 


What more? 
The queen is gone. 

[A good many youths and boys moving restle-sly 
about, Then they pass on a few steps to an 
oyster-stall, where are several groups of women, 
ail looking toward Whitehall and talking to- 
gether. 

A maid. You, neighbor, out! 
A woman. Ay, and I scarce know why. 
Maid. Put we know gossip, we know very well. 
The streets are wet yet. How it rained last night, 
And rained and rained! Our church right opposite 
Was lighted. One might think the very ghosts 
Risen from the bulging churchyard had been glad 
To go inside for shelter. ; 
Woman. Nay, that church, 
Talk not-on it to us. The blessed saints, 
The images and relics of the saints, 
\re mean there, ragged. 
Maid. 
They want a Saimt-smith for to tinker them. 

Woman. What! you unreverent maid. 

Maid. The Fathers there 
Are kind tho; many aged have their dole. 

Woman. Forsooth, they have, poor creatures; there 

are few 
To care for such, and many a one of them, 
As I've heard say, dies of old age, alas! 
And that’s a shocking scandal; ay, a shame, 
And should be looked to. 


‘Tis not oft su now. 


[A ballad-singer draws near selling broadsheets. 
Singer. Sirs, and my masters, lo, the hue and cry 
After the Father Petre. 
First gentleman. You were best 
No more to name that priest. Sell simpler wares. 
Singer. Nay, cry you mercy, sir, I do but earn’ 
My bread; look how the ’prentice lads come on. 
[Several broadsheets are sold. 
Second, whispering. 
were best 
To hide them, 


Ay, look! and yet we tell you it 


We shall make it best. See, here. 


| They both give her money. 
Now sing some ditty of the olden time 
And naught with danger in't, you understand, 
To rouse and anger any that attend. 
Singer. ‘Forsooth, I thank your honors heartily, 
And shall. Who'll buy! Who’ll buy! here’s goodly 
gear, 
The lamentable ballad of ‘‘ Cold Comfort,” 
All on a broadsheet printed plain. The knight, 
And how they parted, he an’ ’s lawful wife, 
A gentlewoman that did love him dear. 


THE LAMENTABLE OLD BALLAD OF ‘COLD 
COMFORT.” 
Sings. 
‘* And what is your word, mine own good lord, 
Such drerihedd sore ye dree?” 
**O, cold comfort, and cold comfort 
My deare, and my ladie, 
[ have slain in fight a comely knight, 
I maun rue it, ayont the sea, 
O cold comfort, an’ cold comfort, 
For the wrong was mine, perdie.”’ 





Cry, cry, hepe goeth by, and the last kind word is said; 
There’s no light in his eyes to-night; would I had died in- 
stead. 


‘*?T was my one brother. He loved none other, 
Men said and swore it, but thee.” 
‘**O cold comfort and cold comfort, 
That ever this thing should be.”’ 
“ Right weariful day, right sinful fray, 
All unassoiled lyeth he.” 
*O cold comfort, ay, cold comfort, 
Ye never had wrong from me.” 
Fall, fall, faded leaves all, that were in springtide sweet. 
Yea, even so with you, lying low, trodden is joy of the 
feet. 
“Some did me flout, and the sword flew out, 
Stark stares he up from the lea,” 
“ O cold comfort and cold comfort 
So truly I loved but thee, 
I ever amain, will, for ye twain, 
Cry on Heaven's clemencie. 
O cold comfort and cold comfort 
Full bitter thy wierd shall be.” 
There’s fear, fear in the high chambere, no more love nor 
peace, 
No more light on the hearth to-night,nor till the last release. 
‘* A hunted man on the welter wan, 
Thy penance thou canst not flee, 
O cold comfort and cold comfort 
Y-witless of remedie.”’ 
‘* But alone faire wife, alone faire wife, 
Maun I sail the wild white sea?”’ 
“* Ay, cold comfort and cold comfort 
This last look twixt thee and me.”’ 
Heart, heart,break for thy part,nought such wo may mend, 
There’sno sun, the sweet day’s done; break and so anend. 


[As the singer moves on and the people follow they talk 


again. 
First gentleman. Now one may speak, and not to other 
ears. 
The queen, sir? 
Second. Ay, sir, she is gone indeed. 


First. It took away my breath to hear the words. 
When was it and how was it? 

Second. Sir, ’twas thus: 
After the council other counsellors 
(Not Father Petre; he, retired to France, 
Of this was blameless. Others of hig kind) 
Wrought with the king and queen, but most with him— 
She being made of stouter stuff; in brief 
She gave consent, upon his plighted word 
That he would follow her, to take the boy 
And that same night to fly. It was a night— 
Oh, such a night!—when the poor lady stole 
Disguised to the river edge. 


First. She had the prince. 
Seecnd. Ay. 

* First. That looks well; looks like a mother, sir. 
Second, I thought so. They took water at Whitehall, 


She only, with the nurse that carried him 

And an old lord whom Lewis oversea 

Had sent to attend her. Buffeted of wind 

And rain they crossed; but the small unweaned heir 
Made no ado. It was all one to him 

That move might cost him England, and he slept. 

If he return no more there is the king. 

His father, and none else to blame. 


[The ballad-singer, moving nearer, sings again. 


Oh, how alas what ails to tell 
For all that is doth ail, 

Most fairest fair, ‘tis I to-night 
The narrow seas must sail. 


To-night when buds on hawthorn boughs, 
Unfold and scent the lea; 

But they shall flower and fall and fruit 
Ere I come home to thee. 


But think you thus, I must be true 
How lone so e’er my lot; 

For what were left was worth a thought, 
If, love, I you forgot? 


And dost thou whisper: ‘‘ Fancy fleets 
And vows do nought avail; 

For some are known their troth to break 
And some are found to fail’’? 


Most fairest fair, we love, we part, 
And oft is change below; 

But I forget and you remember ! 
No! forever no. 


If I forget and you forget 
Thereby no wrong shall be; 
If you forget and I remember, 

Oh! the worsé for me. 


What ails alas, what ails I tell, 
And.all that is doth ail. 
O ill-starred wight, ’tis [ to-night. 
The narrow seas must sail. 
First. The narrow seas, alway the garrow seas. 
Second, Nay, sir, that makes for nothing. 
She knows nought; 
But when some mastering movement is atield 
All things appear to play about it, hint, 
Suggest, betray. The loud clock strikes to tell. 
I say the narrow seas are in the air, 
The fate of England floats on them. The pulse 
Of England, therefore, rises with them, turns, 
Goes down unconsciously upon their tides. 








[A number of women and lads come running 
cries of ‘‘ The Queen! The Queen!’ 


Second, stepping forward. What of the queen, 
people ? 
A woman. Sir, 
The queen is gone. they say 
Second. Poor lady, say they so? 
Gone! Well, if this be, I am bold to ask. 
And what could she do better? If you know, 
Speak. Ifthe greatest lady of the land 
Is wanted here by any of you, speak. 
Woman. Tho it be good, sir, sure ’tis parlous news, 
First. Ay, parlous; yet how quiet are the streets, 
How empty; should be if we had our way, 
You comely mothers and fresh daughters here, 
By absence of you all more empty still; 
There is no let, but each may now go home 
And sit by her own fire. 
A woman. Is aught to fear? 
Another. Neighbors, the queen is gone. The gentlemen 
Deny it not. Therefore, is much to fear 
When the news, spreading, brings a crowd toward— 
Soldiers and maybe fighting! Hark ye, maids, 
Where are my two? 1’m for home, neighbors, home, 
| Exeunt omnes, 
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BROCKWAY’S HULK. 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 





It lies in the marsh at the foot of that high ridge over. 
looking the broad Hudson with the rough edges of the 
Palisades cut against the sky. Below winds the 
Harlem, crowded with boats, bound with bridges end 
spanned by the great aqueduct stepping across on its 
sturdy legs. A rough path leads from the ridge to the 
river and to a secluded cove circling out to a low jutting 
point edged with white sand and yellow marsh grass, 
Here, high up in the mud, rests Brockway’s Hulk. 

Approached from the cove it seemed only an aban. 
doned barge or wharf boat, the relic and record of some 
by-gone tide of phenomenal hight. Nearer by it proved 
to be an old-fashioned canal boat sunk to the water line 
in the tall grass, its deck covered by a low hipped roof. 
Midway its length was cut a door opening out upon a 
short staging or portico supporting one end of a narrow 
rarobling bridge leading to the shore; this was built of 
drift-wood propped up on shad poles. Over the doorit- 
self flapped a rag of an awning made from the end ofa 
tattered sail. Some pots of belated flowers bloomed on 
the sills of the ill-shaped windows and a wind-beaten 
vine crowded into the door, as if to escape the coming 
winter. Nothing could be more dilapidated or more pie- 
turesque! 

The only other outward sign of life was a curl of blue 
smoke unwinding from a rusty stove-pipe thrust through 
the roof. Without this signal of good cheer the odd 
craft had a sullen look, settling back in its bed of mud, 
asif tired out. and glaring at you from under its eves of 
eye-brows with its eyes of windows aglint with the fad- 
ing light. The whole looked for all the world like the 
original tenement of old Noah himself, derelict ever 
since his disembarkation and stranded here after centu- 
ries of buffetings. 

I crossed the beach strewn with oystershells, ascended 
the bridge and knocked. I had been tramping all day, 
sketching between the showers, and was tired out and 
wet through. 

The door was opened by a gray-bearded man in a rough 
jacket. 

‘*Can you help me across the river ?” 

‘*'Yes. Come into the hulk.” 

I entered a small low-ceiled room with doors opening 
out into two others. 

‘You are wet,” said the old man. ‘‘ Come near the 
stove.” Then fixing his eye upon me he asked abruptly 
‘*What are you? A peddler?”’ 

‘* No, a painter.” 

He mused a little, rubbing his beard with his thumb 
and forefinger and making a mental inventory of my & 
terior from slouch hat to tramping shoes: “‘ And poor?” 

“Very. Weall are.” 

‘‘ What are you?” I asked smiling. . 

‘*Me! Nothing,” he replied curtly, taking down an ol 
skin hat from a peg and shutting the door behind him. 
In a few minutes he returned, shaking the wet from his 
sou’ wester. 

“You must wait. Dan, the brakeman, has taken th: 
boat over by the railroad. He will return in an hour. I 
you are hungry, you can sup with us. Emily, set: a plate 
for the painter.”’ , 

I turned and saw a child about fifteen years old, with 
dark eyes and brown hair, which held a tinge of gold i= 
the lamp-light. aa 

Despite the evident poverty there was a certain 8 
refinement about the interior and its inmates, 
not only in the few remaining relics of what seemed 10 
denote better days, but in the arrangement of the fura 
ture, the setting of the table and appointments of the 
tea tray. Their voices, too, were sweet and low; 
teristic of people who live alone and in peace. ut 

Brockway resumed his seat and continued talking, 
ing about the city as if it were a thousand miles ¥#) 


instead of being almost at his door; of the artists, tt 
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pode of life, their successes, etc. As he talked, his eye 
brigh ened and his manner became more gentle. He 

no longer the old boatman. I began to notice 
his straight n¢ se, finely chiseled features and perfect 
teeth, 80 unusual in an old man, and was struck by the 
yay his hair grew down on his temples—soft and silky— 
asure sign of gentle blood. His hands, too, were well 
shaped, with tapering fingers, one of which bore a gold 
ring curiously wrought and worn to a thread. 

the talk drif:ed into fishing; the scarcity of bass and 

now that the steamboats and factories fouled 
the river; and the encroachment of the real-estate pirate 
staking out lots behind the hulk and destroying his 
privacy. 

«Do you own the marsh ?” I ventured to ask. 

fle started as if stung, looked at me searchingly, al- 
most fiercely, and said, weighing each word: 

“Not one foot. young man. Own nothing but what 

see; but this.is mine—do you hear—mine from the 
mud below to the ridge-pole over your head, with every 
rotten timber in it.” 

The child, who had been listening anxiously, rose 
quickly from her seat, laid her hand on her grandfather's 
shoulder, and, saying that tea was ready, gently led the 
way to the table. 

Brockway arose courteousiy, as if her touch had soft- 
ened him, took her arm, seated her and then me, and in 
amoment more had regained his gentle manner. 

The meal finished, the old man lighted his pipe and 
gated himself in a large chair. I opened my portfolio 
and began retouching the sketches of the morning. The 
weather grew more boisterous, the wind howling and the 
rin beating against the small windows, and dropping, 
like the slow ticking of a clock, upon the floor. As the 
evening wore on I began to speculate as to my future, so 
dependent on the return of the boat. The old man also 
grew uneasy, and peered through the window, listening. 
Finally he laid down his pipe and said: 

“The boat cannot get back to-night. You seem to be 
adecent man. I knew some of your kind once—and I] 
liked them; for you artists get closer to the hearts of 
things than most men. You can stay here and have Em- 
ily’s room.” 

The child’s room was once the old cabin of the canal 
boat. The little windows were still there and the three 
steps leading down from the deck; so were the bunks, or 
rather the lower one; the upper one had been altered into 
sort of a closet. On one side was a row of shelves serv- 
ing as a bureau, on which were such small knick-knacks 
asa child always loves—a Christmas card or two, some 
books, a pincushion backed with shells, a doll’s bonnet, 
beside some trinkets and strings of beads. Next to this 
ran a row of hooks covered by a curtain of cheap calico, 
half concealing her few simple dresses, with the muddy 
little shoes and her frayed straw hat in the farthest cor- 
ner. Above the headboard of her bunk hung the likeness 
ofa woman with large eyes, her hair pushed back from a 
wide, high forehead. 

Everything about the simple room was as clean and 
fresh as care could make it, and I dropped to sleep with 
the tide swashing against the floor beneath. 

The following week one crisp, delicious morning I was 
again at the hulk. The old man and little Emily were 
just pushing off in the boat as I rounded the point.. He 
was on his way to his oyster-beds with his grappling- 
tongs and basket. 

Idrew my boat well up on the gravel, out of reach of 
the making tide, and put my -easel close to the water's 
edge—I wanted the hulk and the river with the bluffs be- 
yond. Before | had blocked in my sky I saw Brockway 
rowing hurriedly back, followed by a shell holding half- 
adozen oarsmen from one of the clubs down the river. 
The crew were out for a spin in their striped shirts and 
caps. The coxswain was calling to the old man, but he 
made no reply except between his teeth. 

Would he kindly fill their water jug; they had for- 
gotten to do so at the boat-house and had a long pull be- 
fore them. 

“No, not a drop!” he shouted back, as soon as his boat 
stuck the beach. ‘‘ Emily go into the hulk;” then, low- 
‘ring his voice to me: ‘‘ They are all alike fall alike! Just 

sich a gang! J know them!’ 

His face was livid, his eyes blazing with anger. The 
‘tew turned and shot up the river. Brockway unloaded 
his boat—clutching the tongs as if they were weapons— 
sat down and watched me at work. I remained silent, 
Waiting for his ill-humor to pass. Soon Emily crept back 
and slipped one arm around her grandfather's neck. The 
ald man laid it against his cheek and kissed it. ‘* Do you 

ak you can ever do that Frowsy-head?’ I looked up. 

is face was as serene and sunny as if never a care or 

Sorrow had ruffled it! 

Gradually I came to know these people better. They 
‘emed to trust me after the night of the storm; the old 
man especially. Then, too, the whole place was so novel. 

Picturesqueness of the hulk, the simple life of the in- 
Mates, their innate refinement, the conflicting elements 
i the old man’s character; his fierceness, almost brutal- 
ity at times; his extreme gentleness at others; his rough 
Treatment of every stranger who attempted to land on 
i re; his tenderness over little Emily, all combined 
ive me an insight into a phase of human life as in- 

€ as it was unique. 


excursions to the hulk, sketching in the neighborhood, 
gathering nuts with little Emily for resting spells, or 
helping the old man with his nets. On one of these days 
a woman plainly but neatly dressed met me at the edge 
of the wood, inquired if I had seen a child pass my way, 
and disappeared in the bushes. I noticed her eager face 
and the look in her eyes when I answered, and then the 
incident passed out of my mind. A few days later I saw 
her again, sitting on a pile of stones. Little Emily had 
seen her too, and stopped to talk to her. I could follow 
their movements over my easel, Emily holding her 
hand. When the child caught my eye, she started up and 
ran toward the hulk, the woman darting into the bushes. 
When I questioned her about it she hesitated and said: 
‘It was a poor woman who had lost her little girl and 
who was very sad.” 

Brockway himself became more and more a mystery. I 
sought every opportunity to coax from him something of 
his earlier life, but he never referred to it but once and 
then in a way that left it more impenetrable than ever. I 
was speaking of a recent trip abroad when he turned ab- 
ruptly and said: 

‘** Is the Milo still by herself in that little room in the 
Louvre ?” 
Ta, 
ask ?” 

‘* Because against that red curtain she is the most 
beautiful thing { know.” 

** When did you see the Venus?” I asked, as quietly as 
my astonishment would allow. 

‘*Oh, some years ago, when I was in Paris.” 

He was bending over and putting s ‘me new teeth in 
his vyster-tongs at the time; riveting them on a flat iron 
with a small hammer, 

I asked him, carelessly, what year that was and what 
he was doing in Paris; but he affected not to hear me, 
and went on with his hammering, remarking that the 
oysters were running so small that some slipped through 
his tongs, and he was getting too old to rake for them 
twice. 

December of that year was unusually severe. The 
snow flew early and the river was closed before Christ- 
mas. This shut off all communication with the Brock- 
ways except by the roundabout way over the hills from 
the west. Late in the following February I heard, 
through Dan, that the old man was greatly broken, and 
had not been out of the hulk for weeks. I started the 
same afternoon. 

The ice was adrift and running with the tide, and the 
passage made doubly difficult by the floating cakes 
shelved one on the other. When I reached the hulk the 
only sign of life was the thin curl of blue smoke from 
the rusty pipe. Even the snow «f the night before lay 
unbroken on the bridge. I knocked, and Emily opened 
the door. 

**Oh, it is the painter, Grandpa! 
be the doctor.” 

He was sitting in the arm chair by the fire, wrapped in 
a blanket. 

Holding out his hand he motioned me to a chair, and 
said feebly: ‘‘ How did you hear *” 

‘* Dan, the brakeman, toid me.” 

‘Yes, he knows. He comes over Sundays.” 

He was greatly changed, hollow eyed and white, his 
grizzled beard, once so great a contrast to his ruddy skin, 
adding to the pallor of his face. 

I sat down and told him of the river outside and the 
shelving ice, of my life in the city, the current gossip of 
the studios, and whatever I thought would interest him. 
He made no reply, but sat with his head buried in his 
hands. Soon the afternoon light faded and I rose to 
go. Then he roused himself, threw the blanket from 
his shoulders and said, in something of his old voice: 

‘Don’t ‘leave me. I sheltered you once here in a 
storm; help me through this.” . 

Later when the night closed in he called Emily, 
kissed her forehead, and said: 

‘*“Now go to bed, Frowsy-head. The painter will 
stay with me.” 

I filled his pipe, piled some drift-wood on the fire 
and drew my chair near his. For some minutes he 
kept his eyes on the crackling wood, then reaching his 
hand out he laid it on my arm and said slowly: 

‘If it was not for the child, I would be glad that the 
end was near.” 

‘* Has she no one to care for her?” I asked. 

‘*Only her mother. When Iam gone she will come.” 

‘*Her mother? Why not send for her now?” I said, 
looking into his shrunken face. ‘‘ You need a woman’s 
care at once.” 

His grasp tightened on my arm as he half rose from 
the chair, his eyes blazing as I had seen them that morn- 
ing when he had cursed the boat's crew: 

‘* But not hers—not hers! never while I live,” and fell 
back in his chair exhausted. - 

Ina few minutes he continued, his voice still quiver- 
ing: 

‘Men can sometimes cut you to the quick and a 

woman can leave a scar that never heals; but your 
child—your little girl—the only one you ever had—the 
one you laid store by and loved and dreamed dreams of 
—she can tear your heart out. That’s what Emily’s 
mother did for me.” 


I answered, surprised. ‘‘Why do you 


We thought it might 





the autumn lost itself in the winter, I made weekly 





‘**She nursed him until he died—curse him—until he 

died—do you hear?” 

** Where is she now?” 

‘Somewhere in the city. She comes here every now 

and then. Emily meets her and they go off together, 

and when I have been out raking my beds she has been 

in here with the child. Not long ago I met her out- 

side on the foot-bridge—she did not look up—her hair 

is gray now and her face is thin and old—and so sad— 

not as it once was. God forgive me! not as it once 

was!” 

He struggled to his feet, his eyes full of tears, took the 

lamp from the table and brought me the picture I had 

seen in Emily's room the night of the storm. 

‘* You can see what she looked like. It was taken the 

year before his death and came with Emily's clothes. I 

found it in the child’s box.” 

I held it to the light. The large eyes looked at me even 

more pleadingly and the smooth hair pushed back from 

the high forehead marked all the more clearly the lines 

of anxious care which were creeping over the young face. 

It seemed to speak to me in an earnest, pleading way as 

if for help. 

‘She is your daughter, Brockway, don’t forget that.’ 

He made no reply. After a little Ll went went on: ‘‘ And 

a girl’s heart is not her own.” 

He pushed back his chair and stood erect, one hand 
raised above me, the blanket clenched around his throat, 

the end trailing on the floor. 

‘**Go on—go on—I know what you would say—but you 
do not know—you can never know. I have lived here 
for years like a pauper, dead to my people and my past— 
she knew it all, every scar and wound—yet she left me 
and broke my heart. When I am dead they will say I 
have been cruel to her. God knows! perhaps I have— 
listen.” Then lookingly cautiously toward Emily’s room 
and lowering his voice he stooped down, his gaunt face 
close to mine, his eyes burning; looked at me intently for 
a moment as if he would lay bare his whole heart, and 
then drawing himself up with that cold rigid look I had 
had seen so often in his face, said firmly: ‘* No, no, Ican- 
not,” and sank into his chair. 

After a while he raised his head, picked up the por- 
trait from the table and looked at it long and earnestly, 
holding it in both hands and muttering to himself. ‘Ihen 
he crossed the room and threw himself on his bed. I 
stirred the fire, wrapped my coat about me and fell 
asleep on the lounge. Later Iawoke and crept into his 
room. He was asleep, lying on his back, the picture 
still in his hands. 

The following week I again visited the hulk with some 
delicacies for the old man. At the station I met Dan. 
He had on his black clothes. Brockway had died two 
days before and was to be buried that afternoon. He was 
going to the funeral. 

On our way to the river Dan told me that two nights 
before the old man’s death he had been aroused by a 
woman who had come up on the night express and 
wanted to be rowed over tothe hulk at once. She was in 
great distress and did not mind the danger. His wife 
was against his taking her, the ice being heavy and the 
night dark, but she begged so hard he had not the heart 
to refuse her. She seemed to be expected, for Emily was 
waiting with a lantern on the bridge and put her arms 
around her and led her into the hulk. 

Dan launched the boat and we pushed out into the ice. 
As we neared the shore I stood up and looked over the 
waste of ice and snow. Under the leaden sky lay the 
hulk like a lifeless wreck, the curl of smoke dead forever, 
the withered vines still clinging to the sills and door, 
About the entrance and on the bridge were grouped the 
few who came to give him burial, the figures standing 
out in black relief again$t the unbroken snow. 

Soon the humble procession crept slowly along the tot- 
tering bridge, the black dots of mourners following each 
other, crunching the snow underfoot, the undertaker in 
front, Emily and a neatly dressed woman heavily veiled 
following behind. A few fishermen who had known him 
waited on the beach, uncovering their heads as the body 
passed. Standing near was an open wagon, the horse 
covered by a black blanket. The two men crouched 
down, pushing the body into the wagon. The woman 
drew closer and tenderly smoothed the folds of the cover- 
ing around the head of the coffin, then turned, lifted her 
veil, and in a low voice thanked the few bystanders for 
their kindness. It was the same face I had seen with 

Emily in the woods; the same that lay upon his heart the 
last night I saw him alive. 
+> 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
A THANKSGIVING-DAY DISCOURSE. 





BY GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 





WE seek Civil Service Reform, first, for the sake of the 
Civil Service, and secondly, for the sake of our politics. 
The order in which these two objects are stated is not 
the order of their true importance. We earnestly desire 


a better Civil Service; but even this is not so much an 
end in itself as a means to nobler and purer politics. The 
evil of placing the administration of law and public 
trusts in the hands of men often incompetent, and sure 





** And what became of her?” I said. 


to be badly instructed and badly organized, is measur- 
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able; is, indeed, not intolerable to a people less than care- 
ful regarding their own affairs; but the evil that comes 
to a nation from polluting and perverting at their sources 
the springs of political activity and agency, is not to be 
measured. That price is never paid down at the time, 
‘and done with it.” Such accounts are only settled in 
days of disaster and disgrace, when the offending people 
find no room for repentance, tho they seek it carefully, 
with tears. In regard to this one of the evils of a bad 
Civil Service the nation cannot say: ‘‘ Oh, well; we can 
afford to waste a little energy and a little money for our 
own pleasure, and we choose partisan office-holding as 
one of our forms of enjoyment. We wish to have it, and 
are willing to pay for it.” That price is one which no 
people would ever consent to give, if they realized its 
amount and could foresee the day when it would be ex- 
acted. 

I have spoken of the evil done to the Civil Service 
itself, by partisan control, as measurable; indeed, to a 
people as careless as our own not intolerable. That evil 
chiefly takes the form of a money loss. It means an ad- 
dition of so much per cent. to the cost of government. 
Some impairment of efficiency in the administration of 
the laws is, indeed, involved; some injustice and wrong 
thereby. But in general, in our 
country, the intelligence of the citizen is so high, his in- 
tellectual inquisitiveness is so acute, and his power of 
adapting himself to new conditions and of meeting the 
requirements of a new vocation, as shown everywhere in 
our national industry, is so great that pretty fair office- 
holders are often quickly made out of men not trained in 
public affairs. What with the highly practical quality of 
our people, their mental alertness, the almost entire ab- 
sence of senseless conservatism from their minds and 
tempers, we get, in fact, a great deal better result in act- 
ual administration, under our present system, or lack of 
system, than a student of old-world nations could believe 


possible. 


is, indeed, wrought 


And in general, too, it must, in candor, be said that 
the people are served honestly, to the best of the knowl- 
edge and ability of those to whom they have intrusted 
their affairs. ‘Lhere is, of course, in a certain degree, tho 
not, I think, a large degree, a disposition to ‘‘ feather 
the nest,” while in office, which is due to the uncertainty 
of tenure, beyond what is experienced under govern- 
ments where men are appointed for life or during good 
behavior. Moreover, civilty is generally characteristic of 
the public service of the United States, except, perhaps, 
in a few places, like the arriving-passenger department of 
the Metropolitan custom-house, where the duties to be 
performed are peculiarly offensive in their character, and 
where the officials are selected under more than ordinary 
pressure from Certainly, at our Boston 
custom-house or our Boston post-office, the citizen has no 
reason to complain of any want of official attention and 
consideration. 

Yet, after all remains true 
that the people are not as well or economically served as 


evil influences. 


this has been said, it still 
they ought to be, because they are served by men ill- 
selected and but little trained to their duties: It is prob- 
able that every defender and every administrator of the 
Spoils System knows this in his heart, even if he would not 
openly confess it; knows it and of it. Is-it 
that the ‘* practical politicians ” 
really approve of a system which they know increases the 
expense of government and takes something from its 
efficiency ? Lanswer, without hesitation, yes. They ap- 
prove of it; and they believe that they have reasons for 
doing so. They know well enough that in this way a 
tax is levied upon the people; but they think that the 
people ought to be willing to pay this tax, and that it is 
for the people’s good that it should be paid. 


approves 
asked, whether I mean 


The reasons 
which mingle in the mind of the ptofessional politician 
to give a semblance to him of right in this matter are 
two: one personal, the other of a public nature. 

To consider the personal reason first: I believe that al- 
most every man who, under our system, works his way 
ap to high political influence, deems a considerable share 
Take the mem- 
He sacrifices whatever 


of patronage to be his proper perquisite. 
ber of Congress for an example. 
chances of business success he may have had by * going 
He not unnaturally thinks himself of no 
small value to his party and to the country. 


into politics.” 
He is paid 
a beggarly salary, which, perhaps, if he has not too large 
a family, allows him to live in mean lodgings in a Wash- 
He knows he is underpaid if his 
services are worth having at all, about which he is not 


ington boarding-house. 
likely to cherish misgivings. He feels that he has a right 
tothe perquisite of nominating his friends or constituents 
or others in whom he may become interested, to office. 
In some degree that perquisite is a valuable one to him 
in the commercial sense, enabling him to ** place” mem- 
bers of his family. ina vastly greater degree he uses it 
for strengthening his hold upon his constituency. In no 
small proportion of cases, however, he uses it disinterest- 
edly and often benevolently. I believe that most persons 
who have never had to do with the Government machine 
would be surprised to know how much pains the average 
Congressman will take to see worthy persons, who are 
nothing to him and can do nothing for him, provided 
for in public employment, and how loyally he supports 
them there. On whatever grounds any particular Con- 
gressman may urge the appointment of this or that per- 


perquisite is one which fairly belongs to him, in consid- 
eration of his services, whether he chooses touse it self- 
ishly or benevolently. What is thus true of the Con- 
gressman is true, to a greater or less extent, of the local 
managers of politics, many of whom do an immense 
amount of laborious work without expectation of a re- 
ward in money, but greatly enjoy the personal impor- 
tance and the gratification of their sentiments, be those 
higher or lower, which they derive from the dispensation 
of patronage. 

The second reason which moves the minds of profes- 
sional politicians to approve the Spoils System is found 
in the’ generally sincere conviction that such a use—in 
enjoyment or by anticipation—of the public service is 
essential to the maintenance of political parties, in full 
activity. They believe that organized parties, with con- 
tinuity of management and effective discipline of their 
membership, are essential to government; and they think 
that a tax of ten per cent. or so, upon the civil list is not 
an inordinate price for the country to pay toward the 
support of party organizations and the expenses of polit- 
ical ‘*‘ campaigns.” 

Of late years the once universal belief in the efficacy 
of patronage—in enjoyment or in prospect—to keep par- 
ties together and to give interest to political discussion, 
has received some very rude shocks; and it is probably 
to this point that efforts for the enlightenment of public 
opinion can most advantageously: be directed. The ex- 
periences of the Government, ever since General Grant’s 
second candidature, are quite sufficient, if clearly and 
effectively set forth, completely to disprove the belief 
referred to, and to demonstrate that patronage is a 
source of weakness, and not of strength, to the party in 
power. 

One great mistake which the Spoils politicians make 
regarding this matter is as to the extent of the tax thus 
levied upon the people. I am confident that the average 
Congressman, for instance, would consider the estimate 
given above, as to the extent of that contribution exacted 
from the public service, viz., ten per cent., sufficiently 
high to represent the facts; and would unhesitatingly say 
that he considered this no undue price to pay for the ob- 
ject to be gained. Some older members might admit 
that the tariff actually rose to twenty per cent.; and still 
would assert that the people could well afford to pay it. 
In a somewhat extensive experience I have seen very 
few Congressmen who appeared to me to have any ‘‘real- 
izing sense” of the cost at which many of their protégés 
were foisted or forced upon the public service. I have 
sufficient faith in the honesty and patriotism of some of 
the worst offenders in this particular to believe that, had 
they appreciated the extent of the burden they were 
laying upon the public, they would not infrequently 
have withdrawn their recommendations. 

Mr. Hugh McCulloch once told me that, were he per- 
mitted to administer the Treasury Department upon 
strictly business principles, he could have the work bet- 
ter done for one-half the money. Every Bureau officer 
knows thata thoroughly good clerk is worth two or three 
commonplace clerks; while a really poor clerk, such as 
often comes into office under the patronage system, is 
not worth his desk-room, and it would be money in the 
Government's pocket to pay his salary, yes, to raise his 
salary, and let him walk the streets all day, rather than 
to take the time of his superiors and to wear out their pa- 
tience by his blunders. Doubtless it is largely because of 
a failure to appreciate its true cost to the people that this 
system has found so many defenders and apologists. This 
is another point toward which efforts for public enlight- 
enment may well be directed. 

But, as was said at the beginning, the great reason for 
divorcing the public service from partisan politics is not 
found inthe interest of the public service itself; but in 
the purification and elevation of our politics. I cannot 
quite assent to President Eliot’s characterization of the 
present system as the ‘‘ application of the sum-total of all 
the Government salaries as a bribery and corruption 
fund.” The great majority of those who are appointed 
to office under the existing system would belong to their 
respective parties, even if they were not office-holders or 
expectant holders of office. Offices are bestowed upon 
them, not to induce them to abandon their political opin- 
ions and change their party affiliations, but in recogni- 
tion of, and as a reward for, exceptional services and 
sacrifices in promoting the triumph of the party to which 
they belong, and probably have always belonged, if not 
from deep convictions and out of magnanimous purposes, 
then, at the least, sincerely, as the result of the forces 

which usually determine a man’s party affiliations, viz., 
tastes and temper, traditions, moral and intellectual af- 
tinities, family or personal ties, etc. To apply the term 
bribery and corruption to the bestowal of rewards upon 
men for exceptional services and sacrifices in a cause to 
which they have properly attached themselves, appears 
too harsh. 

But this use of the oftices of the Government, even if 
it fall short of corruption, is dishonoring, demoralizing 
and degrading to our politics. It sets up the meanest 


possible objects for political ambition to seek; it proposes 
contemptible aims to youth and manhood; and, in so do- 
ing, is all the time exerting a steady influence in favor of 
low and base views of public life and political duty. It 
generates a pernicious activity on the part of men deeply 





son to oftice, however, he has the strong feeling that the 


down.the moderate and dispassionate sense and feeling 
of the more patriotic members of the party. It Bives the 
natural wire-pullers and the born intriguers gq 
leverage by which they can neutralize the efforts of many 
times their own numbers of simple-minded and disintey 
ested voters. It reduces the man who is outside the 7 : 
to the condition of the countryman at the game of thim. 
ble-rig. It discourages and too often drives out of the 
field of political activity the scrupulous, aspiring, hi 
minded men of ideals and convictions, whose presence 
should be the very salt of politics. It renders such a 
thing as political independence almost impossible, ex. 
on the part of those who are willing to accept the fate of 
political exile. It utterly destroys true political leader. 
ship, and substitutes the caucus-made * boss,” who can 
manage ‘‘ the boys,” for the heaven-born ruler of men 
it lifts to places of the highest authority and responsibil. 
ity either men who have served ‘‘the machine” in the 
past and can be trusted to serve it in the future, or, at 
the best, those who have been careful -not to excite the 
hostility or arouse the suspicions. of political managers, 

And when the legislators and the governors of the peo- 
ple have been chosen under conditions so depressing, 
through methods so unworthy, against influences 80 ad- 
verse, by constituencies so far degraded as to be will 
to look upon the offices of the State as the spoils of party, 
then the system of political patronage enters to keep 
those legislators and governors, more or legs deeply 
tainted by the evil causes which have raised them to 
power and place, from doing their duty, even accordj 
to the dim light that makes its way through the dirty 
window-panes of a politician’s mind. ‘heir first obliga. 
tions have reference, not to statesmanship, but to the dis. 
tribution of offices. The great questions they have to 
consider are not those of finance, commerce, education 
and the public safety, but how to make the “ loaves and 
fishes” go as far as possible ‘“‘among so many.” The 
time, the strength, the patience of the highest officers of 
the nation, are worn all away by the unceasing impor. 
tunities of individuals and ‘“ delegations,” claiming place 
and pelf as the reward of an activity that has been most 
pernicious to the State. A President’s Message must 
wait for the adjustment of a quarrel over a city post- 
office; plans for the *‘ new navy” take less time than do 
rows over navy-yard politics; a defalcation by a Gover- 
ment officer would be a far less serious matter for a party 
than the appointment of ‘* the wrong man” to a place in 
the custom-house; the choice of a collector of internal 
revenue for,a while becomes of more importance than 
the revenue laws which he is to administer. 

Such is the system which has oppressed our Civil Ser- 
vice and debauched our politics since the days of Andrew 
Jackson. Of such a system what can any patriotic man 
say but ‘‘ Reform it altogether!” 

satin ze 


DENVER. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


** THE Queen of .the Plains,” is what she is called by 


many. But she has a very drabbled dress to-day, ] can 
tell you. The fact is, Denver is tearing herself all to 
pieces. Itis positively confusing to get out and about. 


The main cause of it all is her impetuous “ boom,” and 
yet the people say there is no boom in Denver; only the 
steady building and building and building that hasbeen 
going on for two or three years past. The trouble with 
the torn-up streets, however, is the California cable road. 
Miles and miles of streets torn up, and tons and tons and 
hundreds of tons of iron being put underground for the 
cable ropes. And, in fact, in one place they are building 
acable road overhead. It is a regular elevated cable 
road, like the elevated steam-car roads of New York, 
only here the whole thing seems to be nothing but 
long and solid iron flume ! 

The new and half-completed buildings are many and 
massive. The stone used is usually a rich red sandstone. 
‘the grand Masonic Hall, now half completed, is of this 
There is also a gray volcanic stone here in popular use. 
The depot in the heart of the commercial part of the city, 
where all depots ought to be, is built of this voleanie stone 
The celebrated High School building of Denver, 00 
pying an entire block, is of red brick. It may not be 
generally known that there is but one other in the United 
States that can match this magnificent school-how®. 
The Board of Trade has a good building. But what 18 
more important it has a rare library. i 

The best thing in a literary way here is the Reading 
Club, organized about five years ago and maintained by 
the Grand Army post and its friends. This excellent 
and enterprising organization not only maintains it 
self but contributes generously to other laudable and 
like enterprises. It employs eminent lecture talent aod 
is altogether a power for great good. At its head is the 
Rev. Myron W. Reed, a captain in the late Civil Warant 
a very great preacher. 

Pictures are painted and books are written here. 
Captain Jack Howland, also a good old soldier of the 
late great bother, is a good painter as well asa 
good fighter; and his pictures are a credit not onl 
State but his art. 

Of authors there are not afew. I have in hand th 
first volume of the new “ History of Colorado,” by 6 
eral Hall. This volume alone is a work of 2 
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interested by their own selfish purposes, which bears 





hundred pages. It is a bulky book, but the history : 
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fold ina less number of lines than is contemplated in 
this entirely reliable and very complete book. It goes 
far back and embraces all that can be gathered from 

ish manuscripts concerning the many expeditions 
of Niza, Corohado and others in this direction while in 
their mad search for the ‘‘ Seven Cities of gold.” 

It is quite clear that some of these expeditions pierced 
the continent even as far deep as this central State. ‘‘ We 
called this nation the Cow Nation,” says the histor- 
jan of one of these expeditions, ‘‘from the great num- 
ber of cattle in that region.” Now as Cortez found 
nothing like cattle in Mexico, and as buffalo never passed 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, it seems pretty clear that 
the Spaniards must have come very close to Colorado. 

In one of these expeditions a very bad Negro was the 
chief head till killed by the Indians for his villainies. 
His successor, a good priest, fearing for his life, resolved 
toturn back; but resolving also to report formally touch- 
ing the ‘‘ Seven Cities,” he went up ona high hill and 
wrote his master, Governor-General Coronado, this ac- 
count of what he professed to see: 

“The houses are builded in order; all made of stone; of 
divers stories, and flat roofs, as far as I can discover from the 
mountain top. The people are somewhat white. They wear 
apparel and they lie in bed.”’ 

Now. did this good, imaginative monk see the city of 
Denver? It isa pretty good description anyhow. [he 
people of Denver do surely lie in bed. And I guess that 
good monk did surely lie in bed, and out of bed too. 

But even from those old days of centuries back, expe- 
dition after expedition has crossed and re-crossed Colora- 
do; marched and counter-marched. And the great State 
is even to-day almost entirely undiscovered. This, at 
least, is the language of an eminent geologist and miner, 
who not an hour ago assured me that not only gold and 
silver and iron and copper would be discovered in far 
greater quantities than ever before, but diamonds, rubys, 
and even rich stones that have not yet aname will be 
found in Colorado. And this same man says that the 
crime of the age is the neglect with which this region is 
treated by the Government. ‘‘ They tack on the ‘ River 
and Harbor Bill’ at the end of each term of Congress,” 
protested he, ‘‘and leave the poor miners and explorers 
to grope in darkness and ignorance all their days. 
What we need, and what common sense demands, is 
a school of mines! A great school of mines costing 
millions; and carried on under the supervision and at 
the expense of the Government.” And this man brought 
down his fist on the Colorado marble bureau-top with 
such force that he almost split it in twain. & 

The man is as right in this matter of the school of 
mines as he was emphatic about it,and that is saying that 
he is tremendously right. If this isa mining country 
let us have a school of mines, and let us have it now. 

The environs of Denver have been glorified beyond 
power of competition in utterance. But the beauty that 
now encompasses her can be, and will be made still more 
beautiful by belts and borders and lanes and lines of 
trees. These are greatly needed. After the eye has rested 
on nothing but room for a thousand miles or two some- 
thing more than a straggling cotton-wood tree is desir- 
able. 

Out yonder a little way on one of the windy hills in 
the tawny grass stands the new fort, to the memory of 
Gen. John Logan. There is a touch of tenderness in the 
fact that about the last official act of General Sheridan 
was the planting of this fort as a body-guard to the Queen 
of the Plains. 

But there are no Indians here now. I saw two Indians 
in New York City not long agoin feathers and war paint; 
but I have not seen anything in this western city like 
those two solemn sachems distributing posters on patent 
medicine. So the little boy in search of savages will 
have to set his face in another direction than this, and 
the timid-hearted ladies and gentlemen who have been 
deterred from seeking homes in the West can now 
come right along. For the red man has gone away for- 
ever, leaving not even a lodge or stone or sign of any 
sort to say that he ever set foot in Colorado. 

But there is one race that has left traces here that 
centuries on centuries will not obliterate. Far up in the 
gorges of Colorado, above all these new-built cities of 
ours the little cave dwellers have left their lofty towns. 
Long ago I climbed up to some of them and found them 
even then apparently as old and empty as the tombs of 
Egypt. What became of those curious and timid people 
who left all the world below to the warlike red man ? 

Surely in these inaccessible fastnesses they did not die 
atthe hands of man. And to say that disease overtook 
them in this genial land is to say a very doubtful thing. 
Who were they? Whence came they? And whither 
have the little cave-dwellers gone ? 

Looking at their high and cleanly little abodes, as 
empty now as Jast year’s birds’ nests, we must concede 
that death is in Colorado also. For here is the enduring 
trace of a patient and industrious race of people that 
death has swept entirely away. 

And this brings me to say a word or two to those 
who are not strong that I have been trying to say for 
years. 

When you set out for this health resort, or any other 

th resort out this way on the border, do not imagine 


West. There is much in the salubrity of «land; some 
places are better than others for those who are not 
strong and yet have to toil. But I want to say to those 
who have to work that our work is of the hardest. This 
building of cities and shaping out farms is hard indeed. 
And so for me or any one to adyise a man, or even 
permit a man, to cut loose from home and come here 
compelled to work and yet not able to work, would be 
asin. Rather let a man so situated fight it out where 
God has set him down. 

_ Life is a continual battle at best. We are being hit, 
some of us, every day. Now it isa slight wound; now 
it is a serious matter, and we may be about again and 
again in the fight at the thickest. But sooner or later we 
each one of us will be fatally hit. 

The brave man who has his best senses about him will 
think how he can calmly end the scene so as to bring 
least pain to others, It is all very serious. It is all very 
sad. But I have seen right here in this city more than 
one person who should never have been permitted to 
come here by those who loved them. They are dying; 
dying of despair, home-sickness and solitude. They are 
dying many times before death has really claimed them. 
Let those of us who have to toil cling closer to the sweet 
scenes and associations of home when fatally hit in this 
hard and soldierly fight of life. 

DENVER, COLO. 








fine Arts. 
THE BARYE EXHIBITION. 


BY SUSAN 





HAYES WARD. 
I. 


IT is the children of those that slew the prophets who build 
monuments to their memory. Fifty-two years ago Barye’s 
bronzes were refused admission to the Salon. They were 
not sculpture, so the Institute decided, but goldsmith’s 
work. ‘To-day French and American artists and art critics 
vie with one another to do him honor. His works are the 
pride of collectors, and his monument is assured. 
Frenchmen of to-day say with Mr. Léon Bonnat: ‘I never 
saw Barye, but I have nevertheless always truly worshiped 
him”’; but it was not till he was nearing sixty years of age 
that he conquered recognition and honors from his fellow- 
countrymen. He was born fifty ‘‘ years too soon for the 
comfort of his days.”’ 

Just after his death, fourteen years ago, there was an ex- 
hibition of the work left at that time in his studio. It com- 
prised 350 bronzes and plaster models, 100 oil paintings, 70 
water colors, besides drawings and sketches; falling, how- 
ever, far short of the Exhibition now within our reach in 
New York. 

Nothing could better illustrate American appreciation of 
the masters of modern French art than does this Exhibition. 
This appreciation is shown in the object aimed at by the Ex- 
hibition itself which is the increase of the fund for the 
proposed monument, to be raised to Barye’s memory in 
Paris; in the size, variety and quality of the collection 
which contains more than 450 bronzes, casts and wax models 
in the Barye Collection proper,to say nothing of water colors, 
oil paintings, lithographs and so on, and in addition to these 
works of Barye, more than a hundred specimen paintings, 
the work of the so-called Barbizon school; and last, but not 
least, in the unexampled generosity of the owners and guar- 
dians of these treasures in thus exposing them for the 
benefit of the public and the increase of thefund. The 
Exhibition is held at the ‘American Art Galleries on East 
Twenty-third Street, and, besides the American Art Asso- 
ciation and Mr. Wm. ‘I’. Walters whose enthusiasm for art 
and rare judgment have proved so beneficial to Baltimore, 
there are fifty public-spirited individual art collectors and 
associations which have contributed to this display. It is 
with great satisfaction and no little pride that we view this 
remarkable collection of French masterpieces of the earlier 
half of the present century. 

Barye himself was born near the close of the eighteenth 
century, and the proposed monument should be dedicated 
on September 4th, 1895, if it is to be a centennial tribute. 
His life, like that of so many men of genius, was full of bit- 
ter disappointments, and tho, by reason of strength, he all 
but numbered his four-score years, yet was their strength 
labor and sorrow. ‘Lhe son of a silversmith, at fourteen An- 
toine Louis Barye was apprenticed to an engraver and die- 
sinker. In his master’s shop stamps were made for clasps 
and buttons, steel matrices for goldsmith’s work, and choice 
snuff-boxes in gold and silver; so the young apprentice had 
a fair opportunity to learn not fine chiseling and engraving 
alone, but many details of casting in various metals. Later, 
after a year’s service in a topographical engineer’s brigade 
during which his time was spent in drawing and modeling 
relief plans of towns and fortresses, he studied painting 
under one and another master, notably Gros, till, in 1819, 
when twenty-four years of age, we find him competing for 
the ‘‘ Prix de Rome,’’ at the ‘‘ Beaux Arts,’’ with his me- 
dallion ‘‘ Milo of Crotona,” a plaster proof of which, num- 
bered 114a, may be seen in the Walters Collection in this 

Exhibition. After competing in the section of sculpture 
with but indifferent success, so far as _ recognition 
goes, for four years, Barye resumed his less ambi- 
tious work as goldsmith, and for eight years busied 
himself with modeling gold and silver objects, orna 
ments, animals, etc. During these years he married, he 
continued his art and anatomical studies, and fitted himself 
gor the higher work which had attratted him from the first. 
Soon we find him exhibiting at the Salon medallion por- 
traits, busts, water-colors, pieces of sculpture, and, when he 
was thirty-six years of age, groups, “St. Sebastian,’’ “The 
Tiger devouring a Gavial’’ (crocodile)—No. 29 of the catalog 











that the elixir of life flows here or anywhere in the 





bought by the Government. This, his first public monu- 
ment, was cast in bronze when he was forty years of age, 
and it stands in the Gardens of the Tuileries. A cast of 
this wonderful group, which has been presented to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by the French Government, occupies the 
central place of honor in this collection. 
From this time he knew his own power and worked, de- 
spite discouragements, on his own lines and in his own way. 
His natural love of animals no doubt gave direction to his 
work; but it was life, real life, fierce, savage life, in action 
that called out his best powers, and ne studied life at every 
opportunity. Theodore Child, in his very readable paper on 
Barye, published in Harper’s Monthly Magazine four years 
ago, reports from one of the apprentices how the master 
would sit in the studio for an hour at a time with the work- 
men’s pet cat upon his knee. He would play with it, tease 
it into displaying its claws, feel its muscles and tendons and 
so, in a familiar way, study the family traits of the ferocious 
tiger from its tame cousin, the cat. His fidelity to nature 
was the result of study in the horse market, at the dog fight, 
through the bars of the cage, or with measuring rule and 
scalpel; but the passion and intense action of his groups 
was the outcome of his own nature. 
This, however, was not the fashion of the day. Sculptors, 
if there were any who could be called such, could model a 
conventional horse, a conventional lion; but these were the 
only heroic animals known to them. Barye’s horses and 
lions shocked conventionalities. His lions walked 
** Not slower than Majesty moves for a mean and a measure 
of motion”; 
they roared, they seized their prey, they did what it was 
their nature to, and all the howling or contempt of the 
critics could not turn him from his fealty to the real in Na- 
ture. He knew, as did Lanier, that every great artist 
has had a battle to fight. Like him, he knew, “dimly 
at first, but in later years clear as the sun through the 
fiercest tests of life,” that he was a great artist; but, 
unlike the poet, whether from a natural bent or from 
the stress of circumstances, he grew mordant, caustic, 
bitter, and the warfare and passionate struggles of life 
were his most congenial themes. His was a somber genius 
that realized how inevitably life is ‘“‘ fed by death,” and the 
most brutal of animal instincts were to him glorious, and 
gloriously rendered, because they were natural. This Barye 
Collection is the apotheosis of the Carnivora. How Dean 
Swift would have enjoyed it! 

The depressing effect which this large collection of Barye’s 
work has upon the spectator is not, I think, to be attributed 
to the grave color of the bronzes, as has been suggested by 
some critic. It is not a question of color; and, as for form, 
even the tyro in art-study becomes enthusiastic over the 
grace, the movement, the suppleness, the strength of line 
and figure here displayed. It is, in fact, merely a question 
of sentiment. To the ordinary spectator the sight of carnage 
is not inspiring, and here carnage reigns—the jaguar 
devours the hare or the crocodile; the elephant crushes the 
tiger; the panther seizes the stag, and surprises the civet- 
cat; the tiger attacks the bull, devours the gazelle or the 
gavial and surprises the deer or the antelope; the lion 
crushes the serpent, devours the doe or the boar, holds the 
antelope; the python swallows the doe, strangles the gazelle, 
crushes the crocodile; the bear drags the bull to earth; the 
wolf and all the wild beasts walk abroad seeking their prey; 
the leopard crouches; the eagle’s talons are fixed in the 
chamois, the serpent, the heron; the hare shrinks in terror; 
the deer starts in agony of fear; and man, himself, hunts the 
elk, the bear, the bull, the tiger, the lion, with as fierce and 
brutal a passion as that which instinct arouses in any of 
these wild beasts. These groups, so marvelous in their life- 
likeness suggest not that the artist gloated over the cruelty 
and terror which he reproduced, but rather that he loved 
and sympathized with all living creatures nor ever 
needlessly set foot upon a worm, but that, in sad sincerity, 
he made manifest as no other artist has ever done, the awful 
cruelty of Nature and of life. The other side—and Nature 
and life have their sunny side—his eyes were holden from 
seeing. So much, at least, Bonnat would teach by his 
superb portrait where the stern mouth is as sad as it is 
cynical, K 

Fortunately for the student there is work in this hall in 
all stages of completion; models in wax rough and incom- 
plete, but alive with action, are exhibited, while the “‘ Seated 
Lion,” left unfinished by Barye, and cast in bronze by Bar- 
bédienne, catches and holds the interest of each passer-by. 
There is work also that bears.the special stamp of the mas- 
ter’s hand, such as the four “‘ Hunts’’ cast, d cire perdue, a 
process by which the model is lost in the mold, and the mold 
broken in the casting—thus rendering the objects unique; 
and the silver “ Lion Walking,” also unique, with its les- 
son of rigid honesty in the small silver bars screwed to the 
cavity within, to make up the required weight lost in chis- 
eling. ‘There is much of yalue, too, in the water-colors 
which still show the bent of the artist’s genius, tho there is 
at times that grim humor displayed in these and in his 
smaller bronzes which might be expected of the cynic. 

On the whole, one can but be thankful that the master 
had his long apprenticeship to toil in the minor goldsmith- 
ing art, that he made for so many years, and so painstak- 
ingly, snuff-boxes, candelabra, candlesticks, perfume- 
burners, fire-guards, etc! He is the handicraftsman’s mas- 
ter no less than the artist’s. The man who designs door- 
knobs or fire-dogs or *‘ artistic iron work,’’ as they call it; or 
brass trays, or candlesticks, or gas fixtures, or clocks, or 
silver or gold jewelry or ornaments, needs the lesson which 
this work teaches as much as does the student at the Acad- 
emy or the Art League. Nay, more; for good work in these 
lines is harder to find than good pictures and good statuary, 
and it isnot often brought within the designer’s reach. To 
such workers the Barye Monument Association offers inval- 
uable lessons at but fifty cents each. 

The dates of the specimens exhibited include the period 
from 1819 to 1863, covering forty-four years. Some of the 
bronzes, however, were never produced by Barye, but were 





—and at thirty-eight his ‘‘ Lion and Serpent,’’ which was 


copied from plaster models left by him at his death in 1875, 
so one might truly say that this collection represents the la- 
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bors of fifty-four years. During that period masters in 
painting, following the lines he had pursued, achieved dis- 
tinction, and brought in the modern renaissance of French 
art. They were his friends, and their works are appropri- 
ately grouped with his, and they add immensely to the im- 
portance of this Exhibition. 

NEWARE, N. J. 





Sanitary. 
REMOVAL OF DISEASE-PRODUCING MATE- 
RI 





IF a man of large wealth owned a city of 30,000 inhab- 
itants, so far as the land and buildings are concerned, there 
is no direction in which he would adopt more precise busi- 
ness methods than in conserving the public health. He 
would understand that true and foresighted economy, as 
well as principle, required that there should be well-drained 
and clean ground, houses constructed to secure the laws of 
health, and then a constant prevention of accumulations 
of organic matter especially prone to decay. We do not yet 
know all the changes that such material can undergo. 
Sometimes it is natural, and so harmless, decay, sometimes 
putrefaction, sometimes a malignant form of vegetative or 
mold life. Indeed, disease in many of its manifestations is 
but the declaration of the variety of viciousness and of the 
power for harm to human kind there is in the excretions and 
débris incident to animal life. Hence such an owner as we 
have spoken of would see to it that there existed an organ- 
ized and efficient corps for dealing with all such material. 
No more vexed question has agitated the brains of sanitary 
reformers for the last half century. Wedo not propose to 
review all the devices to which resort has been had. Suffice 
it to say that not only modern thought but modern ingeny- 
ity has been at work, and we are not able to speak intel 
ligently at least of the more prominent methods that are 
proposed. 

The plan of removal by manual methods for utilization 
was naturally foremost at the first. But practical results 
showed the embarrassments of the system and that the 
profits to the land would not, under usual circumstances, 
pay for the expense. As a result of untold varieties of 
method and almost unnumbered failures, our larger cities, 
which really test methods best in practice, have settled to 
two plans—viz., the removal of garbage by a system of reg 
ulated patrol and the removal of ell soiled liquids with their 

contents by means of water-carriage. 

The importance of frequent and systematic garbage re- 
moval cannot be over-estimated. With all the methods by 
home-burning and care to diminish the quantity there must 
be a place of deposit where it shall not accumulate and such 
as will not depend upon pecuniary ability. The poorest 





tenant as much as the neglectful and busy householder | 


needs to be able to get away every day or two all garbage 
from the premises. Boston and some other cities have il 

lustrated how effectually this can be done, if only proper 
appliances are provided, salutary laws enforced and reguiar 
removal secured. 


It is always at first difficult to prevent that mixture of | 


ashes and garbage which greatly embarrasses removal. But 
where the laws are explicit and the authorities competent 
the separation is mostly secured. 
cise and punctual in its requirements as to this matter. 

The next serious question is how to dispose of the accu- 
mulated material. All forms of devices have been tried, 
from that of greet swine-herds kept at public expense to 
the building of garbage crematories or destructors or the 
chemical conversion of the material into salable products. 
Suffice it here to say that just now the feasibility of con 
sumption by fire has for many cities the preference. The 
worst use that can be made of such material is to dump it 
upon sunken lots or in the suburbs of the city. These are 
sure ere long to be wanted as building sites. 
the masses of decaying material, even when not fully dis- 
cerned by odors, serve to deteriorate the air which floats 
over the city and through the streets and so into the lungs 
of citizens. All that we ask is tne most diligent and con 
stant care on the part of all cities and of all citizens to see 
that no such material is allowed to remain where it can be 
injurious to personal and general health. 

As to the water-carriage system for other materials it has 
many and great advantages. There are possibilities that it 
will thoroughly rid our cities of all soiled liquids, but be- 
cause of errors in actual construction and of the tooth of 
time—there are abundant risks from inefficient fixtures and 
broken, ill-cleansed and unventilated pipes. As a cose 
quence all the older sewer systems have many imperfections 
and the newer ones sometimes suffer from poor workman 
ship and jobbery. 

But let it be well understood that art and skill have so 
come to our assistance that it is now possible to protect 
every house and the pipes through every city street from the 
risks of sewer gas. This requires the best construction and 
the most skilled oversight. The one thing that every house 
occupier and every city father should know is that health 


in the home and in the city are not endangered by these 
public sewer systems as to which the individual is necessa 
rily at the mercy of the corporation. But the corporation is 
also at the mercy of the individual if the house system is 
such as to affect the general system and prevent adequate 
purity and ventilation. 

As to the final disposal to be made of the polluted streams 
that go through these pipes, that is a question which will 
long continue to engage the attention of all administrative 
and expert sanitarians. Sometimes the best use to be made 
of a river is to use its rapid current and its ready reach tothe 
sea as the mode of delivery. At other times, lands may be 
so secured and of such porosity or cultivation as to aerate 
and utilize the sewage. Other and successful efforts are be- 
ing made to settle into sludge the organic constituents and 
so compress them as to render them valuable and transport- 
able. urification methods are also being successfully tried 
by which a portion is separated and the remaining bulk of 
liquids sufficiently refreshed or restored as to render their 
flow on land and into streams entirely practicable. it is 
enough to know that science and art in these regards kee 
apace with necessity and that the means for preserving healt 
are understood faster than they are applied. 


No city can be too pre- | 


Before this, | 





School and College. 


AT an international congress of the educators of the 
blind, held at Cologne recently, Dr. v. Nadler, of St. Peters- 
burg, gave some intéresting data concerning the institu- 
tions ia Russia. In the Jast three years no less than ten 
new establishments for the benefit of these unfortunates 
have been fornded in the Czar’s empire. Some of these 
were established by the State, others by private enterprize. 
Of these four are educational institutions, four are asylums, 
and two are work schools. In Russia there are now twenty- 
two such institutions in all, with 822 inmates. Of the 
more than one hundred million inhabitants of Russia, 
abuut two huodred thousand are blind. To provide for 
these is a favorite work of Russian charity. Several years 
ago the Emperor Alexander donated one million rubles 
fur this purpose. 


....-President T. P. Marsh, D.D., has just closed his 
first year as President of Mt. Union College, Alliance, O. 
During this period a library and reading-room has been 
fitted up and well stored with choice books and magazines. 
A new college proper has been founded. About $4.00) has 
been subscribed for a new gymnasium, and the building is 
in process of erection. The attendance of students has in- 
creased twenty-two per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding term last year, and the permanent endowment 
funds about $15,000. Mr E. C. Patterson, of Canton, O., has 
just given the vollege twelve cases of birds and one of 
the smaller mammals. The birds are of the rarerspecimens 
found in America. Cases and specimens in good condition. 


.... Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., has just re- 
ceived from Mr. Simon Yandes, of Indianapolis, forty thou- 
sand dollars for the endowment of the Professorship of Eng- 
lish Language and English Literature. The college last 
year received from Mr. Yandes five thousand dollars for the 
Library and five thousand for the General Endowment 
Fund. The present college year is the most prosperous in 
the history of the institution. 


....Alcom College, Rodney, Miss., is supported by the 
State for the higher education of her colored youths. The 
entire faculty is composed of colored instructors. The col- 
lege has improved rapidly under the management of Prof. 
J. H. Burrus. All of the dormitories are crowded, and still 
applications are coming in from young men desiring admis- 
sion, who must be turned away for lack of room. 


.... The Allegheny United Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary has entered upen what promises to be avery prosper- 
ous year. Fifty five students are enrolled and one or two 
more are expected. This is the largest enrollment in its 
history. Efforts are making to increase its endowment, 
with fair promise of success. 


....The fall term of Talladega College, Ala., opens with a 
large increase in attendance over last year. The rooms in 
both the boys’ and girls’ dormitories are running over. 
Many applicants have been turned away for lack of room. 


. «The Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., of Orange, New Jersey, 
has Been unanimously elected President of Howard Univer 
sity, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Dr. W. 
W. Patton. 


....The Rey. D. R. Kerr, of Omaha, Neb., has been elected 
President of Bellevue College, Nebraska. The trustees of 
the college are making needful enlargements and improve. 
ments. 








Personalities. 


THE death of the late King of Portugal leads a Euro 
pean correspondent of The Evening Post into a description 
of the various maladies that afflict different royal person- 
ages. The Czar of Russia, it seems, is the victim of his 
nerves, and his wife is subject to long periods of intense 
prostration. The Empress of Austria is a martyr to sciatica 
and rheumatic fevers. She belongs to the Wittelsbach fam- 
ily in whose blood there is the taint of insanity, which broke 
out in King Louis of Bavaria and is now manifest in the 
present King Otto. The King of Wurtemberg is more than 
half crazy, and ex King Milan, of Servia, is also a prey to 
his nerves. His nervousness, as well as that of the Czar and 
the Sultan, is due to his fear of assassination; the prede- 
cessors of these three having disappeared in that way. The 
German Emperor has an impotent left hand and suffers 
from periods of suppuration of the left ear. The King of 
Spain is a baby, and it has not yet appeared whether his 
health will suffer by inheritance from the excesses of his 
father, Alfonzo XII. The King of Holland is an irritable 
invalid always whining, suffering, grumbling, and now in 
his dotage. The King of Italy is afflicted with a gastric de- 
rangement. The Queen of England and the Kings of 
Sweden, Denmark, Rumania, Greece and Belgium are the 
only sovereigns of sound mind and body. To what extent 
these pictures are true representations we cannot say, but 
one turns from the collection as from Madame Tussaud's 
“Chamber of Horrors.”’ 


...-Richard Storrs Willis, brother of N. P. Willis and 
Fanny Fern, was in excellent health and spirits while at- 
tending the recent Catholic Centennial at Baltimore. In 
answer to a question, he said: 


* Yes, I still write for the press, but now only when the spirit 
moves me. [ could at times no more keep a pen out of my hands 
than I could stop living; for writing is a family failing. A 
strange thing about us is that each of us has been connected 
with just three periodicals each. My grandfather, Nathaniel 
Willis, in Revolutionary times, printed the Independent Chronicle 
in Ben Franklin’s office; then he published the Scioto Gazette in 
Ohio and the Potomac Guardian in Martinsburg. My father, 
Nathaniel Willis, published the first religious paper ia the world. 
It was the Boston Recorder. He established the Youth's Compan- 
ton and the Eastern Argus. N. P. Willis edited the Corsair, the 





New York Mirror and the Home Journal, and I 
New York Musical Times, the Musical World and Once 4 Monty,» 


...-The days of love and romance are not ended, it 
Alexander C. Lanier, the oldest son of the founder of the 
banking firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co., tvas married t 
Mrs. Stella Seving last week. The lady had been ag 
six months. More than forty years ago she was engaged to 
Mr. Lanier. He went to Kurope, and on his return found 
her married to another. For forty years he has L 
true to his early love, and now they are re-united, This, at 
least, is the story as we get it from the newspapers, 


----Mrs, Elizabeth C. Kinney, the mother of E, ¢, Sted. 
man, the poet, died last week. She was a woman of 
considerable literary fame herself, having published 
volume of poems, a tragedy and a metrical romance, Her 
second husband, Mr. Kinney, was at one time United States 
Minister to the court of Victor Emmanuel, where both he 
and his wife were very popular. A wide circle of friends 
will feel the loss of this good woman and will be ready in 
their sympathy for Mr. Stedman. 


.... Walt Whitman is described as the most picturesque 
figure in American literature His gray suit of homespun 
always exquisitely clean with all its homeliness, his tur. 
down collar, exposing his throat, and his large sombrero hat 
make his tall figure, massive shoulders, and face surrounded 
with its white halo of hair and beard, more striking than 
ever. He no longer walks, but he cannot drive out without 
arresting the attention of all. 


....In the official list of punishments at Gottingen Uni. 
versity of more than fifty years ago, Bismarck’s name fig- 
ures four times, but only twice for serious offenses, fe 
was one of the best duelists of the University, and was con 
tinually in some tight, tho he usually had the good luck to 
escape punishment. 


...-Richard Franklin Pettigrew, one of the new United 
States Senators from South Dakota, is said to have reached 
Sioux Falls just after his admission to the bar in 1870 with 
only twenty five cents in his pocket. He soon made his way, 
however, and has served three terms as Dakota’s delegate in 
Congress. 








REMAINS to be seen—A collection of mummies,—£r. 
change. 


..-- It doesn’t follow when you listen with bated breath 
that you are in danger of catching cold.— All Sorts. 


...-A politician is supposed to see his palmiest days when 
he ig ‘‘in the hands of his friends.”—Glen Falls Republi- 
can, 


-...J. Whitcomb Riley remarked of Nye’s first attempt at 
a lecture: “ He, Bill did better than he knew.” —Tezxae Sift- 
ings. 


... Skipper Quick: * No. 
an accident yet.”’ 
Harper's Bazar. 


In all my voyages I never had 
Faun Tastie: “You wreckless fellow!”— 


....Goslin (startled); ** What noise was that up stairs?’ 
Miss Weekawken: ‘‘ Oh, Papa just dropped his voice, that’s 
all.”’"—New York Sun. 


Remember that corn 
You should make an oat of 


.... Never make love in a corn-field. 
has ears, and is easily shocked. 
this.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


...- Sarcastic Individual (pointedly): ‘* Well, the fools 
aren’t all dead yet.””. The other man: ‘* What’s the matter 


—don't you feel well?”’—Time. 
> 


eae Miss Beacon Hill: ** What is your brother’s name?” 
Miss Wabash: “ Lucullus Swinburne Hobbs but we call 
him ‘Cully,’ for short.””"—Puck. 


.... Jones: ** There are Sugar Trusts, Whisky Trusts; in 
fact, there are trusts of all kinds nowadays.”’ Smith:“Yes; 
and Thanksgiving Day I expect to see a turkey trussed.”— 
Texas Sittings. 


....Poseyboy: ‘Say, Bloodgood, introduce me to Miss 
Début, will you ?”” Bloodgooa: “ What for ?”’ Poseyboy: 
‘“‘ Because I want to tell her that she has brushed into the 
open grate and her dress is on fire.’’--Burlington Free 
Press. 


-...When men are condemned to be executed, for some 
time previous to the fatal day they seem to be given to 
sportiveness. However, there is one pastime in which they 
are not permitted to indulge, and that is skipping the rope. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


...A sweet little pair of twins of six—a boy anda girl 
children of a noted divine in Albany, were about to be pull- 
ished recently for some wrong, and presented themselves t0 
their mother. The boy, wno had been well trained in gentle- 
manly conduct, spoiled the whole matter by saying, “ Ladies 
first.” 


.... Lieutenant : “ How I wish that my earnest entreatie 
would soften your heart until you consented to bestow your 
daughter’s hand upon me.” Banker: “In matters of this 
kind I never follow my heart, but my head.” Lieutenant : 
“ Well, then, I hope you may have softening of the brain. 
—Vetter Jakob Kalender. 


.. .Foreman (excitedly): “Here's a go! Johnson, the 
murderer, has just been found innocent and the Governor 
has telegraphed a pardon. We've got the whole account of 
the hanging set up, with illustrations, and the form is 
the press.” Editor (coolly): ‘Don’t get excited, MY boy. 
Just set over the account, in large caps: ‘JOHNSON PAR 
DONED! Below isa full account of what he escaped!”"~ 
Life. : 
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Biblical Research. 


THE libraries in Constantinople which contain, or are 
supposed to contain Oriental manuscripts of value, are, as 
g tule, iaaccessio‘e to Christians. The following account 
of a visit to the library connected with the great mosque of 
Saata Sophia contains matter of unusual interest. It is 
from a private letter from the Rev. Dr. Eiias Riggs, of Con- 
stantinople, to a friend in America, written but a short 
time since, altho the visit to the library was made four 
years 4.0: 





These libraries are attached tothe larger mosques, and are 
appropriated to the use of thet achers and pupils of the Me- 
dresehs (colleges) connected with their mosques. Their com- 

tive inaccessibility to Christian visitors will be illustrated 
by a visit paid in 1885 by the Rev. Dr. A. L. Long and myself to 
the one connected with the mosque of St. Sophia. We went in 
company with Gen. Lew Wallace, then United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Turkish Government, and on a permit 
obtained by him directly from the palace. The immediate ob- 
ject was to verify statements put forth in a book of travels 
byaMr. W.G. Mahan, of Missouri, that said library contains 
oneof the Greek manuscript Bibles prepared by Eusebius by 
order of the Emperor Constantine; also the official records of 
the Sanhedrim in the time of Christ; also the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud. The librarian received us courteously and gave us the 
opportunity of inspecting the library freely. At the same time 
he informed us that during the whole time of his incumbency 
as librarian only three visits had been made by foreigners to 
this library previous to our own, viz.,by the French Empress 
Eugenie, the Emperor of Austria, and the Shab of Persia. 

We found the Library consisting of about 6,000 volumes, 
nearly all manuscripts, Arabic, Persian and Turkish. We 
found nothing like the uncia! Greek maauscripts of the Bibie 
referred to, or the Talmud, or any Jewish records or manu- 
scripts of any kind or age. The catalog of the Library was 
piaced in our hands, but on examining it we found no intima- 
tion of any such works. Tae Librarian assured us that no such 
works exist in the Library, nor anything whatever of earlier 
date thau the time of the Turkish conquest. 

There was nothing in his manner indicating a desire to con- 
ceal anything. On the contrary he showed a readiness to hunt 
upand exbibit to us anything in which we felt an interest. He 
showed us three volumes containing portions of the Scriptures 
in Arabic and Latin, one a New Testament printed in 1616, and 
stated that these were the only non-Mussulman books in the 
Library. 

He showed us several curious Arabic manuscript volumes, 
one a large quarto on Natural History, illustrated by god 
drawings; another on Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, also 
with drawings; an ancient commentary on the Koran, etc. 

All the manuscripts which we saw were in the current script 
character, and bound in the ordinary style of Turkisn printed 
books. 

We hear that the Sultan has given Professor Vambery per- 
mission to examine all the libraries of Constantinople. We 
shall look with much interest for his report of such an exami- 
nation. 


.... During the past two years the existence of a large cis- 
tern bas been known, ly:ng immediately to the east of the 
ensrinze on Palmer Street to the Church of the Holy 
Sepnichre, and uader the new Greek buiiding erected on 
thesite of the old Byzantine market. The earth by which 
it was filled having been removed, its character and dimen- 
sions hive been ascertained and briefly reported b, Herr 
Conrad Schick in the Quarterly Statement of the Pale-- 
tine Ex loration Fund last issued. It provesto be no less 
than one huadred and two feet long, by thirty-fuur and a 
half wide, and from fifiy feet deep at the eastern end to 
thirty four at the western. Its roof is sustained by inter- 
sectiny arches sustained upon eighteen round piers in two 
rows, its floor is very rough, like that of a quarry, and the 
fligot of ste .s occurs at its western end where it is partly 
catin solid rock. Loasmuch asits masonary is not Jewish, 
Mohammeda1i or Crusadiag, vaults of the Crusaders sur- 
viviag inthe adjaceat Muristan still for comparisoo, Herr 
Schick conciudes that it must be early Christian and date 
from the era when Constan’ine built the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is no less important, besides, for <up- 
plying the missing one of those at least two reservoirs, 
which the Borieaux Pilgrim in the year 333 A D., describes 
as situated beside the Bascilica of Constantine—lbidem 
modo jussu Constantint imperatoris basilica facta est, 
id est dominicum, mire pulchritudinis, habens ad latus 
excepturia unde aqua levatur, et balneum a tergo ubi 
infantes lavantur—one, the one long known, being the 
great Cistern of Helena, attached to the convent of the 
Copts, east of the Holy Sepulchre, and the other being this 
hew recovery. As such it completes the identification of 
the site of Coastantine’s Basilica with the site of the pres- 
ent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


-...Herr Conrad Schick reports from Jerusalem that on 
the brow of the Mount of Olives, overlooking the eity, 
called in Arabic Karem es-Saiyad, and from time immewo- 
nal by tae Latin Caristians Viri Galiluei, tho dunng 
some years past it has been in the possession of the Greek 
eburch, an aucient Christian cemetery bas been discovered 
containing three rows of well-built masonry tombs. Also, 
hot fur off, an extensive series of catacombs bas been 
opened, which tbe Greek Bishop Epiphanius thinks may be 
the rock * Peristereon”’ mentioned by Josephus in describ- 
ing the Wall of Circumvallation hastily built by the 
Roman army under Titus to complete the siege of the city. 
Some of these tombs are of Jewish origin, altered and used 
by Christians who added greatly to their number. Their 
loculi: most frequently occur in groups of three. Many 
crosses were cut in the rock, but whatever inscriptions were 
engraved have been detaced. But a mosaic slab with a 
Greek inser ption remains, together with both Jewish aud 
Greek coins, and more than forty Roman tiles bearing a 
Stamp conjectured by Herr Schick to be that of the Tenth 
Le gion, besides a number of jars, vases in glass and terra- 
cotta, and an iron spear-head. In the midst of these tombs 
Severalsmall pools or tanks present themselves, probably 
intended to collect whatever water might find its way into 
the catacombs during the rainy season and thus leave the 


Music. 


To the American mind there is something especially ap- 
pealing in au artistic *‘ combiaation,” whetber it be of the 
dramatic or musical or literary species; and whether mak- 
ing two stars to shine close together his happy results for 
both or not, ‘s oftener less discerninely consi'ered than is 
proper. But in introducing side by side a piaaist like Eu- 
geu d’Albert and a violinist such as Sarasate, the mana- 
ger of thir tour in the United States has done wisely as 
well as acceptably from the popular standpoint. Of the 
general sense of the importance of their coming to America 
and the extreme eagerness of the public in this city to hear 
each artist aod judge if what has been affirmed of either 
has been truth, the first evidence was the audience in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday of last week. It 
overflowed every portion of it, and hundreds were unable to 
add themselves because no more seats were to be boughi of 
anybody or anywhere. The reception given to both musical 
stars was splendid. Greater enthusiasm has not been shown 
on any similar cecasion in the town’s recent concert annals; 
and ip the iustance of sucha pair of performers, it was 
nonoring where honor was due and the recognition of 
sterling and surpassing qualities. Mr. d’Albert, as his pic- 
tures will already have indicated, is even younger-looking, 
shorter and more insignificant in appearance than Rosenthal 
aud less prepossessing. As a pianist he has all, ornear'y all, 
of Rozenthal’s technique; an ab-olute mastery of the fia- 
est art of playing as playing, a firm and beautifully expres- 
sive touch ; a smoothness, distinctoess (witbout the almust 
ever-present staccato quality of Mr. Rosenthal), and senti- 
ment, grace andpower. But underlying all bis traits of 
virtuosity is a broad and deep musical intelligence, the 
mentality of the student and composer and thinker of and 
in music. ln this double eadowment Mr. d’Albert is to be 
ranked with a rare group; men who are, first, superior 
musicians, and, second, great pianists—ot which Rubiustein 
is an example often instanced. Mr. d’Albert’s numbers on 
the evening’s program were Chopin’s E Minor Concerto 
(the Tausig arrapgement) and three sbort pieces for the 
pianoforte alone, from Grieg, Rubinstein and Tausig, to 
which he added an encore number. In the Chopin concerto 
(a choice not happily made for his début) he was less poetic, 
far, so to say, than pleases those to whom Chopin is for ever 
and ever emphatically feminine. But the shortcomings in 
the player’s temperamental sympathy with it are scarcely 
worth analyzing, s0 compensated was the heuer by his 
power of intellectually entering into its spirit, and by the 
consummate skill with which every pcrase was treated. In 
the strong-r passages—as in the final rondo—where force 
and breadth and brilliancy come into play, the pianist was 
able to show his individuality superbly. The last portion 
of the rondo, in particular, was dope maguificently, with 
a fire and elan and richness of tone tbat was magnetic in 
its effect on the audience. The pianotorie solos named 
put Mr. @’Albert in nis iruer individuaiity before the 
house. It 1s only speakiny truth to say tbat tois city 
has not bad illu-trated in its concert-hatis sucn culossal 
art and endurance, and, at tue same time, equai mu i- 
cal insigbt, ia sach music as Rubinstein’s and Schumaun’s 
sivce Rubinstein was here—Rutrustein to whem Mr. 
a’Albert has bis closest musica! likeness, with toe rane 
of gifts implied in such a parailel. Toturp to Mr Sor+- 
sate. Mr. Sarasate could bardly look for a more difficult 
opportunity to make a saccessful first appearance. His 
success pevertbeless was a- perfect a~hisassuciate’s That 
ne should have selected Mencels-ohn’s concerto was as 
uplooked for as Mr. d’Albert’s playiug toe Chepin one. 
One coes not associate S»rasate wi bh Mendel-scbu’s music, 
Bat it gave him oppcrtuvity to pr-ve his versati ity—to 
show that be can interpret Mendelssohn as wel! as mer-ly 
play his music after his own extrvord'nary fas! iu; andin 
his second piece, bis own famous ‘Fant sia on Kizet’s 
*Carmeo,’”’ all the wonderful rescurces ot bis bw ana tte 
southern fervor of his nature were poured out to the ears 
of his audience. His tone is not as full as those vioupists 
of his rank last hefore our pubdiic. The breadth of 
Wilbelmj is not at ail with him any more than is the 

Wiltelmj trame and stature. But a tove of wonderful 
sweetness and nesrly atways of purity; an easy and 
complete contro: of every 1esource of the violin, an ext cu- 
tion in the most rapid aod brilliant o.easures that makes 
1 got of aifficulties on difficultie-—.uca is Saraxate m his 
province. He was called and recalled to tne stage and his 
triumoh after, especiallv, the ** Carmen” fanta-ia, dupli 

cated Mr. d’Alberw’s. Thesecond concert ot Fridsy evenivg 
drew another great bouseto hear the twoeminent perform 

ers, aud this week’s covcerts will not fail todo tne s»me 
thing. The music each will play in this continuation of 
their present series of appearances will be more and more 
suited toshow them for what they are. ‘he public cavnot 
fail to receive a deeper and more lasting impression ot them 
at each bearing. It must ve added tbat tne + 
Society’s orcbestra, under the leadership ot Mr. Waiter 
Damroscb, furnisoes asupport well chosen and satisfac- 
tory, during, at least. these appearauces of the two virtu- 
osi in New York and its vicinity. : 

The Sympnony Socie’y entered upon another winter’s 
work, succeeding to the mavy already bebind it, with its 
first concert tor this season ou Saturday night—aa accepta- 
ble program, the co-oprration of one of tLe two eminent 
artists above referred to (Mr D’Albert) and a laree avd 
fashionable audieuce, wno greeted the corductor and bis 
orchestra cordial:y. Toe adaitiovs to the Soc ety’s bspa 
have beep, as aunvunced, aecidedly uumerousx since Veca- 
tien time—enougb to briug its forces up to the roll of ove 
buodred. That the material 1s to its »dvavt»ge in otber 
respects than werely numerical, was avreeably shown. 
Mendelssobn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, Bcetboven’s Concerto 
in G, a vew *’ Serenata” in D (in five movements) by Felix 
Drae-eke, three piaao solos for Mr. d’Albert, and Berlioz’s 
‘ Carpaveal Romain” Overture, composed the program. Of 
Mr. d’Albert so much has been svid above that onty a line 
can be ziven here to say how uoble aud beautifal was his 
interpretation of the Beethoven Concerto—a work through 
whose medium much more ot the player’s persovasit y none 
forth than in the Chopin concerto of bis début pertorm- 
ance. he Serenade of Draeseke was heard for the first 
time. It is elaborately writteu—often very elaborately and 
beautifuily; but it is twice as long ia each movenent as is 
good for any such a piece of work (its cnief fault) 
and diffuse; and the composer has saia nothiog in it 
that is really weli worth being said. It belongs 10 the 
class of modera orcoestral pieces at whico the line of a 
production outside of sume first concert occasion for which 
they are utilizea ought to be — drawn. Druesese 
is an interesting and able composer, but be has spun too 
long and too fiue in tnis new and, on the wh» le, more te- 
dious than interesting scure. We hope that Mr. Dam- 
roscn is not in love with it. It was kindly received, but 





Passages and loculialways dry. 





scarcely with a show ot enthusiasm. 





Ucws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Legislature of Montana organized last Saturday. 
Two boonies, each calling itself the lawiul assembly, were 
constituted—one in the court-house to which only those 
baving certificates of county clerks were admitted; the 
otherinahball. The latter is the Republican body. The 
Republicans bad thirty members, two more than a quorum. 
Tney were called to order by State Auditor Kenney, and 
sworn in by-Chief-Justice Blake. The organization was 
perfected by the election of A. CU. Witter as Speaker. The 
Democractic House effected an organization by electing 
Mr. Blakely, of Gallatin, as Speaker. The members were 
sworn in by a notary public. The doors were closely 
guarded. The Senate met at the court-house, but the 
Democratic members absented themselves, and there wae no 
quorum. Lieutepant-Governor Rickards called the Senate 
to order. On the roll call eight Republicans answered and 
were sworn in by Judge Hunt, after which they sdjourned 
until Monday morning. In a caucus of Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives the action of the Republican 
House members in organizing separately was based. it was 
explained, upon the proclamation of Governor Toole that 
none could be admitted to participate in the House organi- 
zation except those holding certificates of election from 
county clerks. lt was stated that the new Constitution, 
in force since October 1st, expressly provides that the re- 
turns for all State officers, including members of the Leg- 
islature, shall be canvassed by the same Board created by 
the Eoabling Act to canvass returns of the vote on the 
Constitution. The chairman of the caucus added that the 
Republicaus stand unanimously on the proposition that 
such only as were found and declared to be members by 
the State Canvassers are prima facie entitled to seats, and 
that all power to determine tbe further righis of any 
member of either house is wholly in the separate houses— 
at no time or in any deyree in the Governor. 





.... Tae [International American Congress, after an inter- 
val of six weeks, spent in making a tour of the country, 
re-assem led in Washington, last week Monday. Commiut- 
tees were appointed, aud other preparations m»de for the 
business of the Cungress. On Thursday Mr. Henderson, 
one of the delegates representing the United States, offered 
a resolu'ion recogoizing the new Republic of Brozil; but 
it was voted down, the delegates of other countries being 
unwilling to commit their Governments in the matter. 


.... The defense ia the Cronin case have been presenting 
evidence to prove an alii for the prisoner Coughlia. Their 
testimooy was fiaished on Saturday. They rested their 
case very suddenly and without calling J.S Martin, who 
was expected to strengthen the testimony relied on to prove 
ao alibi for Cougatin. Tne prosecution will now offer tes- 
timory in rebuttal. 


.... The amount of subscriptions for the World’s Fair in 
New York amounted last Monday noon to $4,156,420, 


FOREIGN. 


....No disturbance of »ny kind has occurred to mar the 
peacefulness ot the revolution in Brazil. Toe Provi-ional 
Government has issued a decree establishing univer-al suf- 
fraze throughout tbe Repubiic. Seuhor Valente, the 
Brazilian Mini-tec in Washing'op, has received the folluw- 
ing tr. m Ruy Barboza, Mivister of Finance: 


**[ inform you that all the provirces have signified their ad- 
herence tothe Republic and Provisional Government without 
any resistance or protest. The Government has exiended the 
right of vote to all the citizens, except only those unable to read 
or write. The Archbishop, head of the Church of Brazil, has 
conferred to-day nis solemn benediction upon the Government 
and the Republic.” 


All the pensions granted by the Imperial Government have 
been eontirmed by the Provisional Government, and an 
order has been issued that they be paid out of the revenues. 
A decree will be issued shortly making numerous changes 
in the personnel of the Government office-holders, and nam- 
ing tne officers who have been appointed to succeed those 
who will be removed. The greater number of officiais who 
served uuder the Emperor have announced their allegiance 
to the new Goveroment. An ovation was given to the 
Ministers of Uraguay and the Argentine R: pu: lic upon 
their recognition of the Republic. The Brazilian Parlia- 
ment meets early in December to choose a President. The 
powers of the Brazilian delegates tothe Pan-American 
Congress have been confirmed. 


.... Stanley is expected to arrive in a few days at Baga- 
moy, on the west coast of Africa, opposite Zavzibar. All 
the European members of the expedition are well. The 
party consists of 750 1n all, includ ug 290 of Emin’s follow- 
ers, and 60 children. The party has large stores of ivory. 
Emin aad Stanley repeatedly fought aad repulsed the 
Mandists, capturing the vlahdi’s grand bainer. A majpr- 
ity ot Emin’s soldiers refused to follow bim soutaward 
asserting that their way home did not lie in that direction. 
Emin Jeft two Egyptian officers in charge of stations. 
Stanley writes that after his return to the Victoria Nyanza 
he was violently ill, lying helpless for twenty eight days. 
He speaks of important geographical discoveries, chief of 
which is an extension of the Victoria Nyanza to unite 655 
miles of the Tanganyika Nyanza. 


...-The French Ministry was beaten last week in the 
Chamber of Deputies on a proposal to make the match in- 
dastry a government monopoly. 


...-The speech of Sir Henry James for The Times before 
the British Arbitration Court, was finished on Friday 
last. 


....Dr. Peters is still alive and well, the reports ef his 
death proving to be false. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 





Ir has been a year of mercy. Bishop Goodsell tells 
the story of the Lord’s goodness during the year. Read 
the roster of the divine biessings which have made the 
year overflow with grace. We need not repeat the items 
of the great and blessed account. 

Nor need we again recall the beginning of our history 
and remind our readers out of what tribulations we have 
come into so wide a place. Dr. Dexter has gone back to 
the ‘*‘ Mayflower ” times, where he retires when he has 
leisure from creating the ecclesiastical history of his own 
generation, and has told us how and why our ancestors 
established the annual custom which we honor. 

Nor need we preach again the sermon of the day, the 
special sermon of this special Thanksgiving Day, which 
shall remind us of the first duty which patriotism now 
owes our land, the purification of our politics by remov- 
ing the rewards of partisan service and the temptations 
to corruption and fraud. When that is done we can take 
hold more hopefully of those other evils which lurk 
about the nests of vice and want, and can begin to 
drive selfishness out of the discussion of the greater ques- 
tions of State. This question of a reformed civil service, 
to which special attention is this year called, has been 
treated in our columns by Gen. Francis A. Walker, Mr. 
Oberly and other writers. 

These great themes have been anticipated by our con- 
tributors, but a greater remains which must claim a 
word, Wider than the special blessings of the year, 
older than the State, and more vital than any reform, ia 
the Family, whose day this is. Before the State were 
Father and Mother and Child and Home. This is the 
unit whose multiplication makes the State. Asan organ- 
ism is made out of cells, so the State is mads out of fam- 
ilies. Below the cell we have unorganized atoms; be- 
low the family we have dissevered, hostile, perishing in- 
dividuals. When God gives the cell he gives the whole 
man; and wh«n God gives the family he gives the 
State, he gives civilization, he gives the Christ and the 
Christianity which came to us out of the home of Joseph 
and Mary. 

Se let this be, as it has been, the festival of the family. 
Let as take our children to the house of God and there in- 
spire them with the special lesson of patriotism which the 
day suggests—for this is a day for patriotism, as Christ- 
mas is a day for religious joy—and then let us return to 





our homes, where children and parents and grandparents 
are gathered about their central fireside and their com- 
mon board; and there let us rejoice and be merry, and 
for one day give our hearts to gladness, to the leisure of 
parental and filial love; and forget not, when we unite 
in family worship, to thank God, first and most, that he 
has given us the great blessing of Home. We will drop 
a silent tear for the dear ones who have gone to a better 
Home, and we will promise loyalty and love to those 
who remain with us. We will make the family sacred 
to us as the altar of God. We will fight everything that 
assails its integrity and its purity. It is our origin, our 
end, our worship, our hope, our defense. God bless to- 
day the homes of America! God send our children into 
new homes during the year to come, that our blessings 
and our obligations may be continued through many 
generations. 


_ 


WORK FOR CONGRESS. 


THE Harrison Administration will enter, next week, 
on its firat legislative season. A Congress Republican 
in both branches begins its session, and General Harri- 
son’s first message will be communicated to it. The 
character of the legislation to be enacted will depend in 
a large measure on the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, and those of his Secretary of the Treasury. The 
country, therefore, is eager to know what those recom- 
mendations are to be. 

We hope to see a number of important topics em- 
braced in the message. For example, these: 

Tariff Revision. It is of the utmost importance that 
the Tariff should be revised and re-adjusted. The coun- 
try expects the President toremind Congress of its duty, 
and to strongly urge the prompt fulfillment of the 
Republican pledge solemnly given to the people in the 
campaign of last fall. 

Cwil Service Reform. The Republican Party is thor- 
oughly pledged toa real reform in the Civil Service. 
Certain Republican Congressmen are talking of meas- 
ures to cripple and overthrow it. The President can 
discourage their schemes by his emphatic approval of the 
law and ofthe work of the Commission under it, and by 
positive recommendations that the hands of the Commis- 
sion be strengthened. Itis a very appropriate time for 
strong approval, and no topic is more worthy of it. 

Silver Coinage. There is danger that unwise legisla- 
tion may be attempted on the silver question. Possibly 
no recommendation of the President will prevent the 
threatened increase of coinage. But we hope ke will 
speak, nevertheless. 

National Control of Congressional Elections. The 
President will, we assume, have something to say about 
thecrime against the ballot, by which the voice of the 
people is stifled or perverted in many Congressional dis- 
tricts. Pure and untrammeled elections are at the bot- 
tom of a sound Republican government, Nothing should 
bedone rashly; but Congress must not fail to face the 
question of a remedy for lawless elections. 

The Commission of Inquiry Bill. The liquor traffic 
has done more mischief, vastly more, than the yellow 
fever or the cotton worm, which have been the subjects 
of national legislation, and the demand that it be inves- 
tigated is so reasonable that we trust the President will 
make it a recommendation in his message. The Senate 
has passed it many times; but the House has always 
killed it, Perhaps a presidential suggestion will carry 
it through both branches this time. 

Penny Postage. The Republican Party, whose platform 
declares for penny postage on letters, has now con- 
trol of both the executive and legislative departments 
of the National Government. The President will not, we 
hope, omit to stir up the pure Congressional mind by 
way of remembrance of this solemn pledge which, now, 
cannot honestly be broken, 

The Supreme Court. Our chief judicial body is over- 
run with business. It needs early relief. President 
Harrison is an eminent lawyer, and knows that some- 
thing should be done so that important cases may be 
seasonably heard and decided. We trust he will urge this 
duty on Congress. 

The Indian and Mormon Questions. We hope the 
humane and enlightened policy adopted in the adminis- 
tration of the Indian Bureau by General Morgan will be 
set forth so effectively by the President that Congress 
will grant the increased appropriations needed for the 
extension of educational facilities among these wards of 
the nation, He is certain, also, to urge further remedial 
legislation for the stupendous Mormon curse. 

The Pan-American Congress. The President will, 
we assume, have something pleasant and suggestive to 
say about the Pan-American Congress and the hopes 
which it inspires, with a recommendation looking to 
national aid for steamship lines to American ports 
to the south of us. Closely related to this is the ques- 
tion of reviving our merchant marine, which demands 

immediate attention. ‘ 

The World's Fair. The President will doubtless 
consider this great project important enough to make 
it the subject of a special message. It is of more than 
national concern, and our Government, in taking hold 
of it, should rise above petty prejudices as to localities 
and other minor considerations, and plan for the great 
event on a broad, liberal and comprehensive scale, 














PAUL, in his First Epistle to the Thessalonj 
ciates Silvanus and Timotby with himself in the 
to that church, because they were associated With him 
in the labors by which the church was originally founded 
and because they were with him in Corinth, as fellow 
laborers and ministers of God, when from that city he 
wrote this Epsitle tothem. They virtually joined with 
him in writing and sending this letter to the Thessalo. 
nians, 

In the course of the letter the Apostle speaks of hina 
self and Silvanus and Timothy as being “ alloweg “ 
God to be put in trust with the Gospel.” (1 Thess, ij 4) 
The idea conveyed by this language is that they cai 
trustees of this Gospel. They had the knowledge of jt 
not simply for their own sakes or for their own salva, 
tion, but for the sake of others. This Gospel Was a 
message from God concerning his grace through Chrigt: 
and while they received it for their own wants ag gin. 
ners, they were to administer it as a trust Committed to 
them by God for this purpose. The Apostle describes 
the manner in which they did administer this 
trust, and calls Ged to witness. and the Thessalonians to 
witness, as to the truth of his statement on thig point, 
He was no boaster, and yet he did not hesitate to assert 
what he had done when the occasion called for it, 

It is true that Paul was a Gospel trustee by a special 
appointment and by a special gift of inspiration, and in 
this sense peculiarly called and peculiarly endowed: 
and yet there isa broad and impressive sense in which 
all Christians, whether ministers or Jaymen, male or 
female, old or young, learned or unlearned, are * put in 
trust with the Gospel,” and are bound, in their measure 
and according to their ability, to do substantially what 
Paul did in administering this trust. The Thessalonians, 
in having the Gospel brought to them and made effica. 
cious to their conversion and salvation, were made trus. 
tees thereof. They seem to have so regarded themselves, 
and hence the Apostle says to them; “For from you 
sounded out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedo- 
nia and Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad.” (I Thess. i, 8.) They made 
themselves known as Christians, not simply in Thesga- 
lonica where the church was located, not simply in 
Macedonia, and not simply in Achaia, which was an 
adjoining country, but so far and wide that the Apostle 
speaks of the knowledge as extending to * every place,” 
Their ‘‘ faith to God-ward” was “‘ spread abroad.” How 
they did this in so short a time after their own conver. 
sion to Christ, Paul does not say; but the fact that they 
did do it he affirms in terms of warm commendation. 

Here then we have an example of a Gospel trustee- 
ship held and administered by a Christian church in a 
heathen city—a church but recently founded, consisting 
of but comparatively a small number of members, for 
the most part poor, and at the time suffering persecution 
from their own countrymen. Paul speaks of their 
‘“‘ work of faith,” their ‘‘ labor of love ” and their “ pa- 
tience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Gospel 
they had received ‘“‘in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance.” They received it too “ in 
much affliction,” and ‘‘ with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 
They had so received it that they became ‘“ ensamplesto 
all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia.” They had 
‘* turned to God from idols to serve the living and true 
God, and to wait for his Son from Heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, which delivered us 
from the wrath to come.” This is certainly a splendid 
record which the Apostle makes in commendation of 
these Christians. He says nothing about their preacher 
if they had one after he left them, about their church 
edifice, about cushioned seats, about tine church music, 
or about anything else, except the qualities of Christian 
character which they exhibited, and by which they 
made a wide-spread impression in favor of Christ and 
his cause. Their religion, according to this showing, 
was anything but a secret, and anything but a monopoly 
of blessing and privilege to be exclusively enjoyed by 
themselves. They felt that they were ‘‘ put in trust 
with the Gospel,” and they administered that trust as it 
became the Gospel. 

Now, is there any reason why every Christian church 
and every person belonging thereto, and in every age 
and every land, should not be a living reproduction of 
just what Paul says about the Thessalonians? None 
whatever. The Gospel is the same now that it was then, 
and has the same importance. It is now, as then, “ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
(Rom. i, 16.) The duties which it imposes are precisely 
the same as those it then imposed; and the spirit of 
mind and heart which it gives is the one that it imparts 
te true Christians in all ages and all countries. It 
is everywhere and at all times an unselfish, self-sacrific- 
ing and God-consecrating Gospel, inspiring every heart 


that truly receives it with a burning desire to communi ~ 


cate it to others, and, indeed, making every such heart 
essentially a missionary heart. This belongs to the very 
nature and genius of the Gospel, and cannot be separ 
ated from it. Gospel trusteeship, in the sense of @ duty 
tobe performed, and a duty recognized and performed, 
is the universal fact wherever the Gospel establishes its 


ascendency in the hearts of men, “The word of te — 
Lord ” will in some way sound out from those heart 
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Not all Christians are, and not all can be, in the tech- 
gense, preachers of the Word ; and yetit is the bus- 
of every Christian, however high or low in the 

walks of life, to make himself an earnest and zealous 
dist of the faith of Christ. The fact that he is 
g Christian should be known in every circle in which he 
moves, alike by his example and his words. The formal 
record of his name on the books of the church is not 
bh. What he should do is to make a record in the 
minds and hearts of others in the impressions which he 
conveys to them, and the influence he exerts over them. 
Christianity in the heart is a profoundly stirring reality; 
and it must make itself felt outside of that heart, or it 
will not be real in the heart. One whose religion, in 
the ends sought, is limited to himself, has no religion 
that is worth having. 

Friend, what are you doing for Christ? Can you tell? 
How much money are you spending on your own enjoy- 
ments, and how much are you spending to promote 
Christ’s cause? What is the amount that you annually 
contribute for Christian objects, and what is the propor- 
tion of this to the means in your possession? To whom 
do you speak a good word for Christ, and how often do 
you do so? What is the testimony of your lips, and 
what is the testimony of your practical life? Do you 
know of any man, woman, or child who traces his or 
her conversion to your influence? It will do you no 
harm to press your own mind with these and the like 
questions. You may, in the light of the answer, make 
useful suggestions to yourself. Time with you is flying, 
and with you it will soon all be fled; and if you propose 
tobe a faithful trustee of the Gospel you have no time 
to fool away, and none to waste in indifference and idle- 
ness. Study carefully what Paul says about the Thessa- 
jonians; and from their example and his example, as set 
forth by him, learn what sort of a Christian you should 
be. 

os 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Tue address of General Morgan, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, before the Women’s National Indian Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday of last week, was evidently in- 
tended not so much to outline a policy as it was to 
inform the public and Congress as to the appropriations 
required if the Government is to enter vigorously upon 
the work of educating its Indian wards. Itcontains one 
very interesting table, out of which the Commissioner 
has not drawn all the meaning that isinit, We give it, 
with the alteration of separating it into periods of four 
years each, and with the addition of a column of per- 
centages of increase of appropriatious according to presi- 
dential quadrenniums. The comparison is between the 
last year of one quadrennium and the last year of the 
preceding one. 





Ann’! Approp. for Rate of Inc. 


Year. Indian Education. over Prev. Quad. 

AR $20.000 

REST 30,000 

er 60,000 

eer 75,000 

eine wins aaa 75,000 

Eee 125,000 350 per ct. 
SS co ssioiciae 487,200 

es 675,200 

ne 992,800 ‘ 
SS 1,100,065 797 per ct. 
ee 1,211,415 

| 1,179,915 

Sere 1,348,015 

Se 1,364,568 24 per ct. 


This isa surprising table. It shows that the steady in- 
crease in appropriations for Indian education was not 
kept up during the last Administration. For the quad- 
Tennium ending 1881 the increase was 350 per cent., and 
for that ending 1885 it was 797 per cent., while for that 
ending 1886 it was only 24 per cent. This agrees with 
what we well knew, that the Indian Department, under 
Commissioner Atkins, was a special blot on Cleveland’s 
Administration, when the character of the schools suf- 
fered while their progress was interrupted. 

This sudden check to the growth of Indian schools was 
hot due to their having reached their natural limit. 
Education has not yet touched more than the fringe of 
the Apaches, the Arrapahoes or the Navajoes. Eventhe 
Sioux and the Crows are yet, to a great extent, unpro- 
Vided with schools. 1t was simply lack of interest that 
stopped the increase, reducing it from 797 to 24 per cent. 
in four years. We have now a Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs who is an accomplished school man and who is 
tbleto plan and provide for educating all the Indian 
youth; and we believe Congress, with the good will of 

country,will sustain a man whose only purpose is to 

do the work put upon him. The appropriations for next 
year should be doubled. General Morgan asks for 
$2,627,054 for 1890, and Congress should give it. He 
wks that of this amount $569,860 should go for school 
tings, about twice as much as Omaha has just paid 
for its high school building. The amount is a bagatelle 
this great Government, with its immense debt to the 
»80 easily paid. It is time to stop playing at the 

of the Indians,and to provide intelligent plans 

for Teaching them; all; and we are glad that we have 


* Commissioner who can do it, 





ay STANLEY’S GREAT FEAT. 


IN a few days Stanley will have arrived at Bagamoyo, 
on the coast of Africa opposite Zanzibar, and finished 
the most daring and difficult feat ever accomplished ia 
Africa, save only his first descent of the Congo. His 
last journey was almost an exact reversal of the route 
which opened the Congo. In that historic undertaking 
he entered from the East Coast, visited the great lakes, 
descended the Congo and emerged more dead than alive 
on the West Coast. This time he entered from the West 
Coast, ascended the Congo and the Aruwimi; marched 
through an almost impenetrable wilderness to the 
Victoria Nyanza; met Emia Bey; returned to 
his camp on the Aruwimi; marehed back with 
his stores to the Albert Nyanza; joined his 
forces to those of Emin Bey, whose province had 
been overrun by the Mahdists and whose work in Sf- 
dan was done, and rescued him from a perilous position; 
marched tothe Victoria Nyanza; was taken violently 
ill, and lay helpless for twenty-eight days, his life hang- 
ing in the balance; re-organized his forces and with Emin 
Bey and daughter, and several other whites, took up his 
march southward; discovered an extension of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza toward the southwest, which brings the 
lake within 155 miles of Lake Tanganyika; had a four 
days’ fight with the natives of Usukama; aad arrived at 
Mpwapwa on the twelfth of November with a force of 
750 persons, including 290 of Emin’s men and sixty chil- 
dren. He reached Mpwapwa in fifty-five days from the 
Vitctoria Nyanza, and 188 days from the Albert Nyanza. 

It isa magnificent performance, unequaled in the his- 
tory of Africa, save by Stanley himself. The results 
cannot now be fully estimated. We only know that Emin 
Bey has been rescued, and that important geographical 
discoveries have been made. Stanley’s own account of his 
additions to our geographical knowledge will be given 
us probably ina few days. In a letter from Mpwapwa 
he thus hints at them: 

‘*Discovery after discovery in the wonderful region was 
made—the snowy ranges of Ruevenzoni, the Cloud King or 
Rain Creator, the Semliki River, the Albert Edward Ny- 
anza, the plains of Noongora, the salt lakes of Kative, tne 
new peoples of the Wakonju or Great Mountains, the 
dwellers of the rich forest region, the Awamba, the fine- 
featured Wasonyora, the Wanyoro bandits, and then Lake 
Albert Edward, the tribes and shepherd races of the East- 
ern uplands, then Wanyakori, besides the Wanyarawamba 
and Wazinja, until at last we came toachurch, whose 
cross dominated a Christian settlement, and .we knew we 
had reached the outskirts of blessed civilization.” 

The church referred to was undoubtedly that of the 
Church Missionary Society at Mpwapwa. 

The particulars of the rescue of Emin Bey we must 
wait for. It seems that the Mahdists invaded his pro- 
vince capturing Lado, destroying Redjaf, massacring 
the officers and soldiers Emin sent against them, forc- 
ing him to retire from Wadelai to Dufile, investing him 
completely in Dufile and suffering a defeat, and that 
Emin escaped from Dufile and formed a union with 
Stanley. Stanley’s arrival was singularly opportune, 
tho he tells us the Mahdists were greatly weakened by 
divisions and conspiracies among themselves. He says 
if the escape was not good luck it must have been 
‘¢ Providence in answer to good men’s prayers.” Again, 
when some of his own followers, ‘‘ tempted by their ex- 
treme wretchedness and misery, sold our rifles and am- 
munition to our natural enemies, the Manyema, the 
slave traders’ true friends, without the least grace, 
either of bodies or souls,” a higher power than man’s, 
‘‘intervened and severely afflicted them with cold- 
blooded murders by causing them to fall upon one 
another.” Providence has done wondrous things for 
Africa through Livingstone and Stanley and others, and 
will do in the near future, we most earnestly believe, 
much greater things. . 

aie aca 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


83. THE fact that the open saloon is banished from 
Maine is a fact of telling significance. The traffic that re- 
mains is in large part clandestine. It is driven from the 
publicity of the open bar and the open saJoon to the most 
secret recesses, and bad men have taxed their ingenuity 
to prevent detection. It1s hidden away in cellars, under 
manure heaps, in water-closets, and in other equally 
disgusting and out-of-the-way places. Of course the 
old toper will follow it anywhere in obedience to the 
cravings of his fierce appetite; but for young men and 
men who have formed no habit or taste for it, a traffic 
conducted in such ways and places could have but little 
temptation. It is the attractiveness of the saloon and its 
gay associations that lures so many men to destruction. 
The holes of Maine are shorn of all forms of attractive- 
ness. As Governor Rodney has said: 

‘“‘It is a great moral gain when the liquor-seller is 
driven from the light of day to secret places and to stealthy 
devices to carry out his hurtful and demoralizing traffic.” 

84. The amount of liquor consumed in Maine is esti- 
mated by the Hon. Neal Dow at only one-twentieth of 
what it used to be, a saving, as he figures it, of $12,000,- 
000 a year to the people of the State. Congressman 
Dingley says: 











“The fact that the United States revenue report shows 
that only four cents per inhabitant were collected on the 





manufacture and sale of liquors in Maine in 1882, while 
$1.40 per inhabitant was collected in the whole Union, 
affords a striking contrast.” 


The Hon James G, Blaine bears this testimooy: 


“‘Intemperance has steadily decreased in: this State since 
the first enactment of the prohibitory law, until nowit can 
be said with truth that there is no equal number of people 
in the Anglo-Saxon world, among whom so small an 
amount of intoxicating liquor is consumed as among the 
six hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants of Maine.” 





Editorial Notes. 


THis is our Thanksgiving number, and the day domi- 
nates the paper. Fortunately we have this week some 
special and unusual features. One of these isa poem from 
Bret Harte. Of late years a poem from him is an event; 
and this poem shows that his hand has not lost that cun- 
ning of unexpectedness so characteristic of him. It is an 
unusually fine work of art. Another long poetnis by Jean 
Ingelow, a dialog in verse, enriched by two charming 
songs. Then in our Family Department, we have two 
specially Thanksgiving poems, and two admirable Thanks- 
giving stories by Mrs. Sto¢édard and Olive Thorne Miller, 
while a third short story, by F. Hopkinson Smith, comes 
in an earlier part of the paper. Bishop Goodsell recounts 
the mercies of the year, in a noble Thanksgiving review; 
Dr. Dexter recalls the Thanksgivings of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, and Gen. Francis A. Walker gives a layman’s 
Thanksgiving homily on Civil Service Reform. Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton will delight many readers by his paper, one 
in our series, on the Trials and Successes of the Novelist; 
and Joaquin Miller has reached Denver in his serial and 
delightful travels in our newer West. We will not sum- 
marize the various departments. They are crowded full 
of instructive matter. Good friends, read the paper, for 
reading makes. a full man, as truly as does a Thankgiving 
dinner. 





THE universe of matter is made up of little atoms which, 
taken together, constitute that universe. The processes 
which take placein matter are little processes, and yet all 
the changes and movements in material Nature are due to 
these little processes. It is preciseiy so with human society 
and human life. Society is but an aggregate of 
separate individuals, and what is done by the 
whole is done by these individuals acting  to- 
gether. All the powers of society arein the final analysis 
simply individual powers. And so when we come to indi- 
viduals, we find that each individual life is made up ofa 
great number of little things. The blood circulates in little 
particles. The air that fans our lungs consists of little 
particles of air. We cannot draw more than one breath at 
any onetime. Language is but a group of separate ard 
connected sounds, The acts that make up the history of 
each man’s life are separate and distinct acts following one 
another in coutinuous succession. The aggregate of what 
one does in life consists in all these acts put together; and 
the period in which these acts are done consists in succes- 
sive moments. The moments muke the hours; the hours 
make the days; the days make the years; and the years 
make the whole of individual life. If one improves life, 
and turns it to a good and blessed account, and thus makes 
for himself a glorious record, he does so by improving the 
separate moments of which life iscomposed. And, on the 
other hand, if he wastes lifeand makes it a curse rather 
than a blessing, then this wastefulness is by moments. 
The opportunities of life come to us separately, one at a 
time, and not in mass or a great bulk. Character, wheth- 
er good or bad, is a growth by little processes. Good doing 
and bad doing alike resolve themselves into separate acts 
of good doing or bad doing. Charity exists ina series of 
charities, and selfishness exists and acts in the same way. 
Men grow rich by a series of economies, and men grow poor 
by a series of wasteful expenses. There is hardly any end 
to the illustrations of the power of little things found alike 
in Nature and in the history of human life. God has or- 
dained that things little in themselves should be the great 
working agencies and instrumentalities in his kingdom. 
The rule of action derivable from this fact is that we must 
attend to the little things in life. He who does this as he 
should do, will achieve all the success that lies within his 
power. He who omits to do it will in the same proportion 
make life a failure. Great commandersin war always at- 
tend to the minutest details, and to this they largely owe 
their success in fighting battles. Thisis just the principle 
that every man should apply in conducting the campaign 
of life. He should keep bis eyes open all the time and at 
each moment do the thing that should then be done. 


NOTHING in the course of the recent meeting of the 
American Board in New York was more striking and 
suggestive than the response given by the corporate mem- 
bers to Dr. Storrs’s call tor their co-operation on the general 
basis of his letter accepting the Presidency of the Board 
in 1887. With five or six conspicuous exceptions the response 
was unanimous and most emphatic. It was notstrange, of 
course, that the whole body of the conservatives, including 
every member of the Prudential Committee and every ex- 
ecutive officer present, should rise and pledge themselves 
anew to the positions they have stedfastly approved 
hitherto, and tothe support of that policy which the Pru- 
dential Committee has uniformly followed, which the 
Board so emphatically indorsed at Des Moines and Spring- 
field, and which Dr. Storrs so clearly and temperately out- 
lined and explained in his letter of acceptance in 1887. It 
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was surprising, but as delightful as it was surprising, that 
under the better impulses of that hour nearly all of 
those who have felt compelled these vears past to criticise 
the Board and the Prudential Committee and to stand 
somewhat aloof from their support, should be moved to dis- 
miss their objections and to take their stand once more in 
practical barwony with tbeir brethren on the platform of 
the historic policy and practice of the cld Board. Doubt- 
less all along the number of those really opposed to the 
established policy of the Board has been very small; an: 
the most of those who seemed to be in opposition have 
really bad no deep interest in the criticisms ot these years 
and are heartily glad of an opportunity to dismiss it all 
and resume their loyalty and practical devotion to the 
Board. If the New York Meeting has done nothing more 
than toopen this happy way to practical unanimity in the 
supodurt of the Board aad its work, it deserves a place 
among the great and notable meetings of this Society. 





ON one edge of the storm the wind blows furiously for- 
ward; on the opposite edge it blows furiously backward. 
Aman anywhere on the circumference would be greatly 
in error in judging of the direction ur the rate of movement 
of the storm. The only place to get a correct conclusion 
would be at the center. So we trvinstudying any religious 
movement full of corflicting elements to get as near as 
possible to the center. It is perfectly easy to contradict 
any man’s conclusions of the drift of things by showing 
that here the direction is vertical and there diagonal, and 
there directly the reverse of that which 1s said to be the 
real direction of the current. Ir studying the movement 
of things 1n the Catholic Church one is in espevial danger; 
the most cootrary statements are made and the most cun- 
trary drifts are discoverable. That a drift there is, is be- 
yond question; but there will be those who will strongly 
deny it. We alluded last week to the opinion expressed 
by some that it would be one of the outcomes of the pres 
ent meeting of ciergy and laity at Baltimore to relax the 
strict rule of the Church against secret societies. Of 
course we would be the last to imagine that this would be 
done by any reversal of previous official rules. Things are 
never dovein that way. Rules are not reversed or amended, 
but applied. The Catholic Cnurch will never reverse the 
deciarations of Pius IX’s Syllabus, nor any utterances 
about temporal power or secret societies; but it will, in 
time, forget to apply orenforce them. We see that process 
all the time. 

THE correspondent of the Catholic Mirror, the Rev. J. 
T. Smith, is toe only one whom we have yet noticed that 
ventures to intimate a criticism of the liberality of Arch- 
bishop [reland’s sermon at the Catholic Centenary. He 
says: 

“it was a strong, even powerful discourse, and the earnest- 

ness of its delivery made adeeper impression upon his hearers 
than the more polished and better balanced discourse of Arch- 
bishop Ryan. His adversecritics. while admiring his earnest- 
ness and seriousness, thought that the Archbishop was alto- 
gether toooptimistic, and too much given to tne spread-eagle 
style. We mention this opivion simply to dissent from it.” 
It was to be expected that there would be some “adverse 
criticism.” Here isanother Catholic criticism which we 
like better, from the St. Louis Western Watchman, Father 
Phelan’s excellent paper: 

“ Daniel Dougherty had a splendid opportunity offered bim 
at the opening of the Catholic Congress tu display his matchless 
rhet -rie; but he ehould have pitched bis key to the paulu ma- 
jorascale. The Church in tne United States has no grievances 
which she now cares to air in or out of a Congress, and a eu- 
logy four American institutions and people would have been 
far more apprupriate on the occasion. Just as we said, Catholic 
lay theologians havea pench int for burning questions.” 





AN influential Methodist educator writes us, asking what 
we thiok of Bishop Newman’s utterances at the recent 
session of the Central Tennessee Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The utterances were these, as re- 
ported in the Methodist Advocate, of Chattanooga: 

“ He had ceased to desire the union of the two great Meth- 
odisms, but ne dia hope to see three General Conferences—the 
third to be that of Colored Methodists." 

[n reply to our inquirer we have no hesitation in saying we 
do not thiok well of Bishop Newman’s pian. At the same 
time it is clear enouga that it is tae logical! outcome of the 
drawing of the color-line througn the annual conferences. 
We have been severely critic: ed for poiuting our, in times 
past, that ultimately that woich was at first put torward 
as a temporary expedient for overcoming Southern preju- 
dice would be carried, if pos-ivle, to the extreme of com- 
plete aad permanent division. Wedo not say tbat Bishop 
Newman’s hope will be realized, we cannot believe that the 
Methodist Episcopal Churcn will follow his lead; bat it 
proves now danzerous it is to yield in principle ever so 
little. First came the proposal to allow mixed conferences 
to divide on the color-line wren a majority of each race 
should exoress a preference for separate conferences. It 
looked to the unwary like a very fair proposition. ‘ We 
ought not,’’ they said, ‘**to compel the races to mix in the 
same conference, if each has a preference to be by itself.” 
But ia operation the plan was made to work division even 
where one race opposed it. Praetically, some conferences 
were divided by the bringing to bear cf influences on the 
blacks, which they could vot or would not resist. Then 
came the proposal to have separate scnools. This plan, too, 
was used to force prefereuces; and Chattanooga University, 
aninostitution opened under the auspices of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Soviety, boldly erected a bar, excluding Freedmen 
from its exclusive walls. The Churcb, however, would not 
allow such an act to be committed in its name, and the 
bar was ordere‘ to be removed. Nominally. the school at 


Chattanooga is not exclusive; practically, as we are in- 
formed, itis. With separate sciools for whites and blacks 
and separate conierences for the two races,it is natural 
for those who approve this plan of separation to desire that 
the single remaining step be taken, and the blacks be put 





out of the Church altogether. This is what the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, did with its colored members soon 
after the War. Bishop Newman only proposes to follow 
this example. We have heard, we are glad to say, no echo 


as yet of his proposal. On the contrary, it is opposed by so 
strong an influence as the Western Christian Advocate, 
whose editor does not hesitate to remind tbe Church that 
‘*a bishop has no more power to shape the policy of the 
Church than any other elder whose work Jeads him to 
travel at large.”’ Action of the General Conference is re- 
quired for that: and if the ‘‘Church were polled on the 
aforesaid ‘hopes’ the overwhelming majority would be in 
the negative.”” We believe this to be true; but we hope 
that those who are opposed to such a base surrender will 
let their protest be heard before mischief is made among 
the Southern conferences. 


WE do not sorrow over the defeat of Mahone in Virginia; 
but bad as heis represented to be asa politician, he is 
better than the methods adopted to defeat him. These 
were ‘appiied, of course, to the colored voters, the chief 
hop? of the Republican Party and the great fear of the 
Democratic. The election system of the State allows the 
grossest frauds to be perpetrated, and itself bars the way 
to correction. For example, all county judges are elected 
by the Legislature and are, of course, Democrats, All 
cases of contested election must be taken to tne county 
judges, and it is expressly provided that their decision shall 
be final. No appeal therefrom is allowed. This shuts the 
door to redress. The registration system opens the door to 
fraud. Voters are required to register but once ina 
lifetime; but the law allows the registrar to purge the reg 
istration lists. He may strike off the names of those who 
have died, and he may, on written request, transfer any 
voter to another precinct. In the late elections this scheme 
was so manipulated that no fewer than 20,000 persons were 
disfranchised—all, of course, of the black race, and ajl 
Republicans. Not a siagle Bourbon voter in the whole 
State, so far as ascertainei, was thus treited. In Rich- 
mond, 2,500 names were stricken from the lists; in Lynch- 
burg, 2,300, in Norfolk, 1,800. The law, requiring notice to 
be set up before election giving a list of the names proposed 
to be cut off, was generally ignored or evaded, and thou- 
sands of living men found on election day that they had 
been cut off as dead men, or had been transferred to some 
other precinct, without their knowledge or consent. In 
Henrico County, 190 living Republican voters were put on 
the dead list, and their votes rejected at the polls. Most 
of them are old residents and taxpayers. We have before 
us the names of 108 of them. One of these is Dr. John H. 
Lewis, one of the largest property-owners in the county. 
[astrong Republican precin-ets, like Jackson Wardia Rich- 
mond, the voting v as obstructed by one means or another 
so that the normal Republican majority was cut down. In 
Clay Ward there was no difficulty in receiving 3,426 votes; 
in Monroe Ward 2,947 were taken, for these are Democratic 
wards; but in Jackson Ward, which has about 2,000 Republi- 
can majority, on'y 1,456 were received Gray-haired men 
were kept waiting to be askedif they were twenty-one years 
ot age,and other similar questions;andso many obstructions 
were offered that when the polls closed hundreds of men 
were standing in line, defrauded of their Constitutional 
rights, With facts such as these staring them in the face 
there are Northern journals which busy themselves 
drawing mora! lessons from the defeat of Mahone. A 
demagog and trickster may have been overthrown with 
the downfall of Mahone; but in the election of McKinney 
the virtue which makes our civic institutions honorable 
and helpful was shamelessly prostituted. The victory 
should be celebrated 1n sackcloth and ashes. 





THE mau whose earnest patriotism has called the atten- 
tion of our people and churches this Thanksgiving Day to 
the subject of the reform of the civil service, aud who has 
shown a real executive power in accomplisbing it, and who 
nad the eyes to see that this was the first thing to be 
brought on this day to the minds of those who are looking 
forward for duties as well as backward for progress 
achieved and thanks due, is Herbert Welsh, of Philadel- 
phia. He is the same maa who, having wealth and leisure, 
and having inherited the name of a good man, sought for 
a field of good service for the country and found it in the 
labor of securing the rights of the Indians. He has labored 
for ic uuweariedly, with infiaite effort, and in a way to se- 
cure the co operation of tne best sentiment of the country, 
His life has been devoted, intelligently, wich no stint of 
toil or money, to pubiic affairs. What is hisreward? Do 
the people of Philadelphia select him for Mayor? Does a 
great party choose him Senator to represent the State of 
Pennsylvania in Washington? Why, no. That never oc- 
curs to the politicians. They have no use for that kind of 
aman. He does not help their purposes. The State sends 
otner men to the Senate. And yet, ideally, here is just the 
kind of a man that a State should delight to honor; just 
the mau wao, it should declare, has deserved weil of the 
Republic; the man whom it should call from a private life, 
devoted to public service, and proved honest and capable 
and zealous, and clothe with authority and trust to make 
its laws. Such a case as this shows that in our politics, 
as yet, it is rarely true that the office seeks the man. 
The man seeks the office, and what office-seeking it is, 
too often ! 

THERE is not the slightest doubt that the law of this 
State, substituting electricity for hanging in the infliction 
of capital punishment, will be held to be constitutional 
by the Court of Appeals when the question gets before it 
fora decision. Two murderers have already been sen- 
tenced to be put to death in this way; and in both cases ap- 
peals have been taken, and, as we presume, the law wil! 
not be executed in eithercase until the question of consti- 
tutiovality is settled by the Court of Appeals. The same 
would be true in other cases that may yet occur. When 
will the Court of Appeals determine the point? It may 





-mean time the actual execution of the law wil} be bela in 





take a year and even more to reach the end; and jp the 
abeyance, and hence murderers in this State 
punished, even after their conviction and sen ; 
this indefinite period. This, tosay the least, isan 
tunate state of affairs. The condition would be 
unfortunate if the Court of Appeals should hold the law 
to be unconstitutional, since in that event the grave 
tion would arise whether there would be ary Valid law in 
this State for the infliction of capital punishment fur mur. 
ders committed since the Ist cf last January. The olg 
for hanging is dead by being repealed; and the legislature 
would have ro power to reenact that law in lespect 
murders committed after the repeal of the old law and 
prior to its re-enactment, since this would be ex post f 
legislation forbidden by the constitution of the State, ‘This 
would, indeed, be a muddle of the worst kind. 


Un- 


JUDGE MoRTON, in opening the Fayette Circuit Court in 
Lexington, Ky., took occasion, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, to refer to the Swope-Goodloe batchery that had re. 
cently disgraced that city, saying: 

“There is one great moving cause of these bloody resuij, 
known to which I cannot fail to make reference. There is, 
sentiment pervading our society which attaches odium toa citi. 
zen who declines to resent personal insult by violence. The fear 
of this odiu.. sharpens the dagger and loads the deadly pistol, 
The sentiment is as false as ruinous. He who offers insult 
should be punished by the scorpion sting of public opinion, ang 
not by the brave man at whom the insult is directed.” 


The Judge is right in the view bere expressed. The great 
difficulty with Kentucky civi.ization is that it has in it ay 
element of lawless barbarism. Gentlemen, so called, not 
simply roughs and loa‘ers, assume that 1f they deem then. 
selves insulted, it is their prerogative to inflict summary 
vengeance on the offender, unless he at once makes what 
they regard as a satistactory apology. Practice upon tais 
barbarous theory has long been the disgrace of Ken 
and will continue to be so until the civilization of that 
State rises to a higher level. Swope and Goodloe were sin. 
ply savages at the time of their conflict, each doing bisbes 
to kill the other; and if eitner had left a survivor, that sur. 
vivor should have been hanged as a murderer.- 


E pluribus unum has long ceased to be applicable only 
to our own United States of America. There has been {or 
some years the United Stat+s of Colombia, and more r. 
rently the United States of Venezuela. Now there is also 
the United States of Brazil, and the recent movement ip 
Central America for a federal union of the five republics in 
that section promises ere-long a United States of Central 
America. It is thus that the American idea is conquering 
America. It is curious to see how closely the Southern r. 
publics are copying our system. An official map of the 
Unitei States of Venezuela shows us “‘ estados ” and “te. 
ritorios,’’ or states and territories, just as we have them 
eight of each, with a Federal District, in which the Natio- 
al Capital is situated, corresponding to our District of Co- 
lumbia. Until 1886 the United States of Colombia consisted 
of nine states and territories, In that year, by a change 
made in the constitution the nine states became seven 
provinces and the territories were increased by two. The 
United States of Brazil, if each province be made a state, 
will have twenty states to begin with, the smallestof 
which is Amazonas, with a population of 57 610. If all 
provinces with less than 125,000 become territuries, only 
three of the provinces would fail into that list. The most 
populous province is that of Minas Geraes, which has 2,08, 
735 souls. It lies west of the Province of Rio de Janeiro, 
and has not a foot of sea coast. 


Dom PEDRO,the venerable ex-Emperor of Brazil, upo 
being formally notified of the establishment of a Provis- 
ional Government in Brazil, promptly accepted the situa 
tion for himself and his family, and rep lied as follows: 


“To the Provisional Government: 

“In view of the address banded to me on the 17th inst.s 
three o’clock, P.M., I resolve tosubmit to the command of cit- 
cumstances—to leave, with all my family, for Europe, to-mor- 
row—leave this beloved country, wnich I have tried togire 
firm tes imony of my affectionate love, and my dedication dur- 
ing nearly half a century as Chief of the State. I wili always 
have kindly remembrances of Brazil and hopes for its prosper 
ity. D. PepRo De ALCANTARA.” 


The course pursued by Dom Pedro was one of great wit 
dom. Itis not possibie for the world not to cherish the 
profoundest re+pect for, and the most kindly sentin ents 
toward the dethroned Emperor. The revolution was 
founded on persoaal objrc'ions to bim or acts of oppre 
sion on his part, but upon the system that was em 
io his person. Iv was alike a generous and just thing is 
“the Provisional Government,” to guarantee to bim * 
handsome provision for his wants. Dom Pedro drops oat 
of sight and the iuterest centers in the new Government 
In spite of the revolution taere is very little that is re 
lutiopary in the proceedings of the Provisioval Goverh 
ment thus far. That is, everything proceeds q 
in strict order. The different provinces will comprise the 
United States of Brazil, and will form each its ows 
Government. They wiil eact send representatives tos 
Congress soon to convene, which will presumably P 
the New Government and establish a constitution. * 
election of these representatives will, by special decret, 
by universal suffrage. In the mean time, all the obligt 
tions of the Empire are assumed by the Republic; the® 
lomatic service is for the present to remain updist Oe 
the Brazilian Minister to this country is retained. , 
Government has not yet recoynized the Republic ofiee™ 
and a resolution of recognition was deteated in ‘the 2 
American Congress in Washington last week; ie 
due time all the Republics of the two continents bir 
‘s 











low the lead of the Argentine Confederation and U™ 
in sendiug official greetings to the new Republic. 
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We bave received from Prof. George F. Wright the fol- 
lowing additional note on the Nampa Image: 
‘ surity of my hand-writing led to one or two errors in 
account of the Nampa image (see TH& INDEPENDENT for Nov. 
which it may be worth while to correct. The six-inch 
of the well was iron and not wire. The nameof the 
superintendent of the Union Pacific Railroad is Cum- 
and not Corning. The valley is that of the Snake River 
and not of Smoke River. 
While Iam about it, [ may add that more specific examination 
shows that the image is after all clay, and not pumiceous lava. 
investigation also reveals incidentally some marks which 
the genuineness of the image beyond all question. 
There came UD from the same stratum with the image numerous 
clay balls. Microscopic examination shows that the material of 
these balls and of the image is identical, and both contain small 
of volcanic glass. Both are also coated with a similar 
jnerustation of oxide of iron, cementing to the objects numerous 
ns of sand, and these also are identical in composition. 
This the demonstration outside of the direct evidence is as 
nearly perfect as it can be. 


...Jtis a beautiful story which the New York Christian 
Advocate tells of the faithful and tender ministrations of 
Catholic priest, Father Schreiner, to an infirm Methodist 
minister, Dr. William Smith, of Detroit, Mich., who died 
atsea afew weeks ago. Father Schreiner took charge of 
his effects, by his request, had the body prepared for burial, 
aod shipped it from this city to the deceased minister’s 
family in Detroit, advancing the money from his own 
pocket for the expevses. On reporting at the Metbodist 
Book Concern, Dr. Eaton, one of the agents, reimbursed 
him and thanked bim in the name of all Methodist preach- 
ers. The good priest, with tears in his eyes, simply re- 
sponded : 

“I have done nothing more than a Christian duty, and what 

{| would wish others to do for me under similar circum- 
stances.” 
It is little iucidents like this that soften the asperities of 
ecelesiastical conflict, and help to remove the prejudice 
which makes it so hard for Catholics and Protestants to be 
just and fair and brotherly toward each other. Father 
Schreiner is a Benedictine, a professor in St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minn. 


...We are not at all sure that Congress will pass an act 
providing for Federal supervision of Congressional elec- 
tions; but the Cuarleston News and Courier explains how 
the South will meet such legislation. There will be no re- 
sort to violence, it says, but the Negroes will be forced to 
move out of thecountry. It says: 

“By withholding employment from them; by cutting off the 
appropriations for their schools; by imposing educational, prop- 
erty or tax qualifications on the exercise of the suffrage, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them can be speedily persuaded to cross 
thesectional line and seek permanent homes in the Republican 
States.” 

This is all bluster, and its tone is very different from that 
of vhe News and Courier before it was perverted by the 
murderous pistol. 


....Weare asked by The Christian Sun, of North Caro- 
lina, whether we would ‘‘encourage the black man so to 
degrade his manhood as to hang around a place”’ of wor- 
ship in order to ‘mix with the rightful owners of the 
church when they objected.’”” No man can “‘ degrade his 
manhood ”’ by desiring to worship in any church of Christ. 
No church which assumes to withhold such a priviledge 
from any man is a church of Christ. And yet if there be 
aby Organization claiming to be a church of Christ which 
purposely makes it disagreeaovle for a colored man to wor- 
ship God within its walls, we would advise him to stay 
away. We would give the same advice to white men. But 
we should be sorry to learn that any church wou!d deliber- 
ately place a stumbling-block in the way of “ little ones.” 


.... Senator Butler has been making an address at a 
Confederate re-union in South Carolina. He said: 

“Ithank God and our fair country women that so few Confed- 
erate soldiers have fallen by the way, so few who worship at the 
shrine of power and lick the rod that con.inues to smite and vil- 
ify them.” ° 
This is a strange confession. He says the South has ac- 
cepted the results of the War, and yet if a Confederate 
soldier leaves the Dem cratic Party and joins the Republi- 
cans, that soldier is said to have “ fallen by the way” and 
“worshiped at the shrine of power”’ and “ licked the rod.” 
Wehad hoped that the time was passing in the South 
when it could be said that the Democratic Party is cham- 
pion of the Rebellion, and when loyalty to the Rebellion 
required loyalty to the Democratic Party. 


---A man sends us a clipping which records the order 
of Commissioner Raum excluding the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, who were in the habit of coming into the building to 
beg on pay-day. Of course he did right. But our corre- 
spondent says this evil exists in this city on a huge scale, 
and that at every pay-day of City, County or State em- 
Ployés Sisters are on hand to beg for a share of the pay, 
and no one dare refuse, or he will be spotted and dropped 
from the roll. Our correspondent wants to know if we 

ve the courage of our opinions on the subject. He 
oh for he simply sigus himself ‘ An Ulsterite and Suf- 
, »++Professor E. N. Horsford, of Harvard University, is 
he discoverer of ‘‘Norumbega,” on the banks of the Charles 

“t, at.and near Watertown, Mass. Considering how 
— the discovery of this Norwegian settlement of 
“country nine hundred years ago is, and how this bet- 

t known or more talked of Violand of Martha’s Vine- 
Yard was su bject to Norumbega, it is s:range that the an- 
— and historians of the country did not flock to 

atertown last Thursday to celebrate the discovery. We 
“spect their faith was weak. But Professor Horsford was 
there, and made the address, and the memorial tower was 

with a tremendous inscription. 


ay returns of the election of Congressmen in Indiana 
last Congressional election show that 264,365 votes 


cast for Republican candidates for Congress elected only 
three Representatives, while 259,897 votes cast for Demo- 
cratic candidates elected ten Representatives. This result 
is brought about by a most iniquitous apportionment of 
congressional districts in that State by a Democratic legis- 
ture. The Democratic journals in Ohio are urging the 
imitation of this iniquity in that State by the next legisla- 
ture. What they want is a gerrymandering system that 
will give to a minority the power that properly belongs to 
the majority. 


...-The New York Historical Society celebrated its 
eighty-fifth anniversary last week, with an address by Dr. 
John Hall. Dom Pedro is a member of the Society, and 
his misfortunes received sympathetic mention. Last week 
North Carolina celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of its ratification of the Constitution. Altho the Mecklen- 
burg resolutions were the first utterance against British 
oppression, yet the State was very slow to surrender her 
rights to the National Government. If Jefferson Davis’s 
letter had been omitted the celebration would have had 
more grace. 


....At the Catholic Centenary, Protestants were gener- 
ally spoken of as ‘“‘our separated brethren.”” The Catholic 
News, of this city, edited by John Gilmary Shea, says in 
its last issue: 

“Catholics recognize Protestants as brothers, separated tho 
they may be in faith, and will ever be ready to vociferate their 
* No’ when the poetic questions of Moore are propounded: 

“Shall I ask the bravesoidier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds do agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me?” 


.... This week there has been an unusual exposure of the 
oaths required of the Mormonsin their Endowment House. 
It came in the case of a mah who had applied for citizen- 
ship, and who confessed to having been through the En- 
dowment House. It was charged that the oaths there ad- 
ministered require disloyalty to the Governmeut, and so 
unfit a man for citizenship. The evidence was given by 
apostate Mormons, who had twenty or thirty years ago 
taken these oaths. It was cumulative and conclusive, and 
can only be answered by showing that such oaths are not 
now required. 


...-The Provisional Government in Brazil has started on 
a false principle in declaring that only those Brazilians 
who are able to read and write shall be entitled to vote for 
Government officers. This annexes a double educational 
test to the right of voting. We do not believe in the 
political wisdom of such atestin either form. Manhood 
suffrage, with proper qualifications as to age and resi- 
dence, is the true doctrine on this subject. The experience 
ot this country settles the question of its safety. 


....A wise man proposes that we should have in the 
President’s Cabinet a Minister of Commerce, whose busi- 
ness it should be, we presume, to encourage our merchant 
marine. It needs encouragement, but what could he do? 
He could only suggest legislation or subsidies, and that 
any one of us can do, and Congress does not need him. He 
could not force our merchants to build ships that would 
not pay. We havea Minister of Agriculture, and we do 
not need at present any more Cabinet officers. 


....Governor Hill, in the case of Giblin who was to have 
been hanged last week in this city, bas commuted the 
death penalty into imprisonment for life,on the ground 
that “‘ there is too much doubt about some features ia this 
case to warrant the infliction of the death penalty,” after 
tbe Court of Appeals of this State has reviewed the whole 
case, and, by confirming the judgment of the court below, 
declared that no such “‘ doubt” exists. This strikes us as 
a misuse of the executive power. 


....Mr. Thomas Collins, one of the largest real estate 
owners in Montreal, says he will turn Protestant rather 
than pay the $1,900, which the Catholic Church tithes sys- 
tem demands of him for building a church. In this coun 
try the Catholics are perfectly delighted to be free from 
any such system, and build their churches without it. It 
is time that some notion of the advantages of separation of 
Church and State should be learned by the Catholics of 
Quebec. ° 


.... If race prejudice can be allowed to attack Negroes it 
can attack other classes of society. Therefore it is. not 
strange to hear that the Judenhetze has broken out in 
Louisiaua, where, at Delhi, all the Jewish houses of busi- 
ness were fired upon one night and their doors shattered 
by bullets. The excuse was that the merchants did not 
employ native clerks. Delhi is nota large place, but it has 
one saloon to every eighty inhabitants. 


...-The Evangelical Alliance will hold its annual meet- 
ingin Boston ina few days. The program, we observe, 
provides for the discussion of the condition of Scandina- 
vians and Mountain Whites, and pretty much all classes in 
the country except Negroes. The reason why they are 
omitted is not because they are so few, but because, we 
imagine, they are a disputed question; and disputed ques- 
tions do not come upin the Alliance. 

. ..Congressman Reed, of Maine, is in all probability 
the coming man for the next Speakership in Congress. 
Nobody doubts his eminént qualification for the honor. 
He ought to have it rather than any other gentleman 
whose name has been mentioned. He has several times 
been the caucus nominee when the Republicans were in 
the minority, and now when a caucus nomination means 
an election, he should not be set aside. 

.... After all. Tammany Hall has nominated Charles H. 
Turner, the ice-man, to Congress, from the Sixth district in 
this city. He came pretty near losing the nomination 
when it was found out that he was not only an ice-man 
driving his daily wagon, but that he had been a Salva- 
tion Army man, wearing the red badge and beating the 
big drum. But Tammany forgave the Joud piety, and 








-...What the Democratic Legislature of Ohio may do 
thie winter is alarming the good Ohioans a little too late. 
It may change the election Jaws which, according to the 
Western Christian Advocate are fair and good; modify 
the temperance legislation so as to provide more fully for 
personal liberty, and restore to Cincinnati and other cities 
riotous Sundays. Good men ought to have thought of this 
on election day. 


...: The Committee of Committees for the International 
American Conference last week reported to the Confer- 
evce, laying out an immense amount of work for the dele- 
gates in the subjects to be considered. It would take the 
Conference nine months at least properly to dispose of all 
these subjects. It strikes us that it would be wiser not to 
attempt so much upon the first trial. 


...-The testimony alréady introduced by the defense in 
the Cronin trial shows—what we suspected would be the 
fact—that the main reliance of the defense consists 1n an 
alibi in favor of the parties accused. This mode of de- 
fense is regarded by lawyers as open to the strongest sus- 
picions. It generally means deliberate perjury by wit- 
nesses extemporized for the occasion. 


..-- lt looks very much as if the whole Australian Conti-- 
pent on the other side of the globe would, at no distant 
period, be consolidated and organized into an independent 
Republic, making a new United States, somewhat after the 
model of the United States of America. There is a move- 
ment already among the Australian colonies looking to 
this end. 


... It now looks as if the silver question would come to 
the front at the next session of Congress. The silver men 
are determined to force the issue. So be it. This matter 
may as well be fought out first as last. The advocates for 
a sound currency should face the music without any effort 
to dodge the question. 


.... Says The Springfield Republican: 

“The Voice, Prohibition organ, claims to be in possession of 
‘a bottle of wine procured from the Morton rumshop.’ This is 
indeed startling; but what does The Voice propose to do with 
it?” 

To infuse a little spirit into the Third Party, probably. 


....Governor Hillis willing to approve a Ballot Reform 
bill, provided it permits unofficial ballots to be used. 
which means that the bill is to be asham,and really po 
ballot reform at all. The Republicans in the next legisla- 
ture will be very certain not to accommodate him. 


.... The Christian Intelligencer expresses the hope that 
when the Presbyterians prepare a new Creed the Reformed 
Church may be called in to join in the work. 


.-.-New York will have a better Thanksgiving, one 
worth having, if the five million dollars is all raised tor 
the Fair. We cannot doubt that it will be. 


THA?’ which satisfies the deepest wants of the heart is 
not an abstraction or a mere idea, but a concrete and living 
person whom it can trust and love. This demand is fully 
met in Jesus Christ. He is a Person who can be loved, 
trusted, admired and adored, and who, when thus treated, 
completely meets the profoundest necessities of the soul. 


....The change from Saul to Paul is the change from 
law and self-righteousness to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ. Saul represented the former, and Paul represents 
the latter. Paul was the living embodiment of grace 
through Christ, conditioned by the exercise of faith in him. 
The study of his Epistles will make this point to any one as 
clear as the light of day. 


....Men may and should study the providence of God, 
for the purpose of enlightenment and spiritual improve- 
ment. Many useful lessons in practical living are thereby 
gained Yet whoever undertakes to review God’s provi- 
dence as a critic isengaged in very bad business. No one 
knows enough to be a critic of God’s ways; and no one cau 
make the attempt without impiety toward him. 


....The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, in a little volume entitled 
“The Salt-Cellars,” says; 

“These three things go to the making of a proverb—shortness, 
sense and salt.” 
Thesalt in a proverb is the seasoning quality. It makes 
the proverb palatable to the intellectual taste, and all the 
more likely todo its work in the head and the heart. 


....A Christian writer, commenting on Paul’s statement 
that some ‘‘ glory in their shame,” says: 

“* Man failen is but man inverted; his love is where his hatred 
should be, and his hatred where his love should be: his glory 
where his shame should be, and his shame where his glory [should 
be _ 

Thisis a clear and lucid st ittement of Paul’s idea as found 
in Philip. iii, 19. 


..-»Happy is the mau who, having secured an interest in 
God’s gracious providence by becoming a spiritual child of 
God through faith in Christ, rolls all the burdens of bis 
heart and all the trials of his life upon the Lord who 
careth for him. God is to that man’s soul “the God of 
all comfort.” ‘The attitude of his mind makes him happy 
in God. He is calm, serene and self-collected when other- 
wise he would often be extremely miserable. ‘ The secret 
of the Lord ”’ is with him. 


...-Paul, in his writings, often speaks of “ the peace of 
God.” This, indeed, is with him a favorite phrase. This 
pt ace God imparts to a soul that is reconciled to him by the 
death of his Son. One who bas this peace is conscious of 
it. Itisto him a matter of experience. He looks upon 
God as his friend, and rejoices in him. He is alike willing 
to obey his laws and to be saved by bis grace. He does not 
ptopose to have any will of his own that is opposed to that 





this must be set down to her credit, 





of God. “‘ Thy will be done,” is his constant prayer, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THIRD DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


THIs session opened with Bishop Ninde 1n the chair, and 
the business proceeded steadily and quietly, each foreign 
field as it was brought up receiving the same amount that 
it had last year for the maintenance of the work. When 
Bulgaria appeared on thescene a slight breeze was created, 
and several speeches were made, the most important being 
those made by Dr. Buckley and Bishops Fowler and Mal- 
lalieu, who had recently visited thisfield. The purport of 
their remarks seemed to be that the mission had not suc- 
ceeded as it should, but that the fault was largely in the 
failure of the Missionary Society to give it a leader who 
could push and manage the work properly. They believed 
that the wise thing to do was to secure such a leader and 
give the mission another chance. They all spoke of the 
missions of the American Board south of the Balkans as 
being successful and prosperous. At the close of the dis- 
cussion $19,220 was given to Bulgaria, of which $1,250 was 
intended for the salary of a superintendent 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

The meeting on Friday evening held in the interests of 
Home Missions was perhaps the most interesting and in- 
tensely Methodistic of the three mass meetings. The speak- 
ers of the occasion represented very different types.of ora- 
tory, but all were thoroughly enthused with the subject, 
and the audience caught the infection so that the most per- 
fect sympathy existed between the platform and pews; and 
the heartiness with which the singing, praying, speaking, 
applauding and laughing were all done, was in itself in- 
spiring. 

Bishop Bowman, senior Bishop of the Church, diminu- 
tive in stature, but gigantic in spiritual and intellectual 
power, presided and made the first address. He proved 
that the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church could 
not be accused of neglecting the home interests, insisted 
upon the importance of this branch, told of the grand re- 
sults accomplished, proved bis ahiiity to judge of the whole 
field by stating that he had dedicated at least one church 
in every State and Territory inthe Union, and gave a most 
glowing tribute to the self-sacrificing work done by the 
missionaries of the frontier. He closed his address with a 
passage that for real poetry and oratory is not often 
equaled. He compared his view of the whole mission field 
to a view he once had of the Wyoming Valley on a misty 
morning when at first nothing could be distinguished; then 
a spot here and there, and finally the whole scene was pre- 
sented to his view because a breeze from Heaven lifted the 
mist and carried it away. He said hedid not expect to be 
here when the mist was all lifted from this world, but he 
did expect to see it from some high place in the heavenly 
city, and closed with the prayer that all in his presence 
might also seeit from the same lofty position 

Bishop Goodsell, whose almost gigantic size made him a 
curious contrast to his predecessor, was next: introduced 
and convulsed the assembly by announcing himself as the 
babeof the Episcopacy. When the audience had recovered 
from its mirth and he from what he called his ‘ trepida- 
tion”’ sufficiently for him to proceed, he took up the needs 
of Texas, the great State of which he is the resident Bishop, 
and presented in a clear, concise and scholarly style the op- 
portunities and necessities of the work. All through his 
remarks he evinced the most profound sympathy and 
admiration for the men with whom he had been thrown in 
contact as presiding officer of conferences in the far West. 
He spoke of them as having in their early days been accus- 
tomed to all the advantages and privileges and comforts 
which be himself had known: and yet they had given up 
everything, and were enduring a life of privation and hard- 
ship for the Master’s sake. They were ascending the hillof 
Difficulty, he said, and he believed that from its summit 
they would one day be permitted to see the promised land, 
and, more than that, to possess it. 

Dr. Leonard, one of the Missionary Secretaries, was the 
next speaker. He did not confine himself to a considera- 
tion of different localities in which missionary work is to 
be done, but took up geveral lines of work and showed 
dangers to the country tbat threaten in different directions, 
which might be averted if the home work of tbe Mission- 
ary Society were conducted with the earnestness and zeal 
which the importance of the situationdemands. Roman 
Catholicism, Mormonism, the Chinese question, the condi- 
tion of the Indians and Negroes, and Intemperance were 
all touched upon by the Doctor and were handled with a 
master hand. In closing his speech he referred tou General 
Fisk as having failed to reach the White House, but as- 
sured him that somebody else would succeed on that same 
line some day. 

General Fisk came upon the platform in a storm of ap- 
plause , during which hats and handkerchiefs were waved 
in salute; one brother, who is doubtless as impetuous in 
temperament as he is Prohibition in principle, was seen in 
his excitement wildly brandishing a hymn-book, to the 
evident discomfort of his neighbors. The General’s open- 
ing remarks did not at once restore the equilibrium of the 
audience, for he turned to the rather aldermanic figure of 
Bishop Goodsell and asked: ‘‘ Did you ever see anybody 
who carried everything before him equal tothe babe of the 
Episcopacy?’”’ It seemed to everybody present that when 
Dr. Leonard sat down the whole country had been scoured 
by the three speakers, so that there was little or nothing 
left for General Fisk to discourse upon. An ordinary 
speaker would have been compelled to resort tothe old 
time-honored phrase: ‘‘So much has, been said, and so well 
said,’”’ ete.; but the General has been in too many cam- 
paigns to be easily discomfited, and he did manage to make 
a good speech without infringing at all on the ground that 
had been gone over. He spoke eloquently of the sister Da- 





kotas who had been born free, so that it would not be nec- 
essary to worry our heads about having them born again. 
He gave the credit for this result to the women of North 
and South Dakota, and gave Dr. Buckley a sly rap at this 
point, because, as is well known, the editor of the Advocate 
does not believe in woman suffrage. He closed with an 
exhortation to his brethren to work and wait for the “ eter- 
nal years.”’ 

General Fisk was the last speaker announced for the eve- 
ning,but Dr. Iliff, from Utah, who had been in that Territory 
for fourteen years, was upon the platform, and there were 
calls from all parts of the house for a speech from him. 
After some hesitation he responded, and gave a short talk 
on work among the Mormons. Then there were loud calls 
for McCabe, who sat down at the organ and sang the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, after which, in reply to a 
request, he sang, ‘‘ Papa, what would you take for me?” 
which brought a suspicious gleam to many eyes, for its 
simple pathos was irresistible. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Bowman, and a meeting which had 
been indeed a feast of good things was over. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

The business at this session was to finish up the consid- 
eration of the foreign fields with regard to sustaining the 
work as it is; and in accordance with the plan pursued on 
previous days, each country, after more or less discussion, 
received the same amount as that given to it last year: 
Italy, $45,085; Mexico, $50,703; Japan, $55,666; Korea ,$16,074. 
This last named field was discussed at some length, some 
of the Committee seeming to feel that tospend money in 
a field where no cpen preaching could be done was a waste 
of ammunition; but Bishops Fowler and Warren, who had 
both recently visited the mission in Korea, Dr. Buckley, 
who had not visited the mission, but objected to any re- 
duction in the allowance because he did not believe in 
“spasmodic, sporadic and epidemic benevolence,” and Dr. 
Baldwin, who spoke from the knowledge gained in a 
quarter of a century spent in the Chinese work, all gave 
strong support to the interests of Korea, and it was passed 
at the same figures as last year. 

When Lower California was disposed of the foreign mis- 
sions had all been considered with reference to the amounts 
necessary to sustain the work as it is; and the next item of 
business would naturally be to go over them again with 
reference to plans for extending the work. But Bulgaria, 
a country which has for years been a problem to the Soci- 
ety, and has been more fully, not to say vehemently, dis- 
cussed in the Committee than any other, was again 
brought to the front by a motion of Bishop Ninde to re- 
consider the appropriation to Bulgaria, in order to strike 
out the amount given for the purpose of sending a new 
superintendent to that field. The discussion on this point 
occupied the remainder of the morning session, resulting 
finally in changing the appropriation for Bulgaria froém 
$19,220 to $17,970, which leaves out the amount estimated 
in the first appropriation for a superintendent. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Bishop Fowler was, perhaps, the most active and versa- 
tile member of the Committee at this session, for he pre- 
sided with dignity and ability; but he did not allow his office 
as chairman to interfere with his privileges as a member 
of the Committee, and left the chair twice to make speeches 
on matters that came upin which he was interested. After 
the devotional exercises Foreign Mis:ions were considered 
on the ‘‘second call,’’ which, according to the new rule 
adopted at the beginning of the session, included all pur- 
poses outside of the existing work. 

Africa is first on the list, and received $500 for a Con- 
tingent Fund, and $1,800 for the church at Cape Palmas. 
Then Richard Grant, who seems to be constantly on the 
alert for Bishop Taylor and his work in Africa, moved that 
five thousand dollars be given to him with which to establish 
self-supporting schools in Liberia. This motion was de- 
bated somewhat fiercely, and was one of the questions that 
drew Bishop Fowler from the chair. Many of the Com- 
mittee do not believe in the self-supporting missions; some 
have not much confidence in Bishop Taylor’s distretion as 
a manager, and yet the fact that he holds the position of 
Bishop of Africa, that he is the most prominent figure in 
the foreign work of the Methodist Church, and probably 
the most conspicuous missionary in the world, led many to 
think that this request of his should be granted, especially 
as be has not asked much of the Society since he started 
work in Africa. Dr. Buckley moved to amend by making 
the amount $2.500 instead of #5,000; and Dr. Goucher 
moved, asa substitute for all, that $5,000 be appropriated, 
22,500 of it to b2 contingent on contributions sent for 
that special purpose. That would take but$2,500 from the 
treasury of the Society, but would give Bishop Taylor the 
amount for which heasked. This motion prevailed. 

South America was next considered. The sub-com- 
mittee asked for $11,000 for property, but only $8,000 was 
appropriated. 

Germany wanted $8,000 to help ia clearing off debts on 
chapels. It had been deemed necezsary under the first call 
to cut down the amount needed to maintain the work one 
thousand dollars. After some discussion, a plan proposed 
by Dr. Goucher was carried out, and $7,000 was appropriated 
for the debts, and the other thousand was applied (under a 
suspension of the rules) to the amount for work. The 
meeting then adjourned till 8:30 Monday morning. 

On Sunday all Methodist churches and many churches of 
other denominations were supplied by the visiting bishops 
and ministers, meetings being held in many instances 
morning, afternoon and evening. It was Missionary Day 
in all the Methodist churches, and the collections were re- 
markably large everywhere. Some members of the Com- 
mittee doubted very seriously the propriety or wisdom of 
holding the meeting of the General Committee so far from 
New York ; but the cordial hospitality, public and private, 
with which they have been greeted, the crowded attend- 





ance not only at the mass-meetings in the evenings but at 
all the sessions of the Committee, and above all the great 





impetus given to the cause in Kansas City and all the, 
gion round about, as evidenced by the greatly ; 
collections, have proved to even the most skeptical} 
was a wise move. So thoroughly are they convinced 
the action of the last General Conference orde the 
General Committee shall not meet twice in the SAMC place 
in four years finds hearty approval. 


MONDAY MORNING. 


On Monday morning the Committee began with the 
sideration of Switzerland, and appropriated $3,509 for the 
payment of church debts on the grant-in-aid 
that is, duplicating the amounts raised by the people 
themselves. 7 

Bishop Fowler pleaded successfully for an APPropriation 
of $1,000 to Norway, for the purpose of - bringing some of 
the preachers there to the United State and sending others 
to take their places. 

Secretary Peck earnestly contended for an additiona) 
appropriation of $6,765 to the current work in North India: 
but the inexorable rule of keeping within the ‘ 
tions of last year stood, like a wall of adamant, in his way, 
altho he showed that the increase was made n : 
the growing proportions of the work in a field in which 
8.000 souls had been converted during the past year, One 
thousand dollars was appropriated toward payment for 
property purchased at Agra. 

Secretary Peck next made a strong plea for $5,000 for the 
college at Lucknow, the great help promised to it by the 
British Government depending upon the completion of the 
buildings within a given time; but the cry of ‘no increased 
appropriations ’’ defeated this also, notwithstanding the 
earnest support of the venerable Honorary Secretary, Dr 
Reid, who has visited India, and understands well the a 
cessities of the case. ; 

A better fate awaited the application of Bishop Thoburn 
for aid for special evangelistic work in the Bengal Uonfer. 
ence. Unusual openings have occurred for rapidly success. 
ful work among a large low-caste population. He'asked for 
$5,000 for this special work, and the Committee granted 
$2,000. 

When Italy came up, Dr. Buckley gave an account of the 
work there, as investigated by himself at the special re- 
quest of the Board of Managers. .1t would certainly not be 
called an encouraging report as to tie past; but‘he ex- 
pressed great confidence in Dr. William Burt and Professor 
Stackpole, and thought the present ontlook of the Mission 
encouraging. Bishop Foss gave an interesting account of 
Dr. Burt’s call to the work; and Bishop Fowler said that it 
would be hard to find a man equal to William Burt in pa- 
tience, loyalty, scholarship, knowledge, piety and sweet. 
ness of spirit. He did not approve of the laxness of Italian 
Methodists in regard to wine-drinking, but did not favor 
harsh measures to right everything at once. He did not 
think much of ex-priests as material for Methodist 
preachers. 

Dr. Goucher, to show that one ex-priest at least had 
made a good Methodist preacher, gavea graphic account of 
the courage and heroism of Signor Tagliaferri, at Bologna, 
when attacked by a Catholic mob of 3,000 persons. He told 
the people that aman whom a mob of 3,000 could not 
kill, a mob of 8,000 could not scare. So they gave up the at 
tempt. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


On Monday afternoon Mexico was first considered, and 
$2,500 was appropriated toward the payment of the debt on 
the church in Mexico City, with $200 for interest on the re- 
mainder. 

For Japan, Bishop Fowler succeeded in getting an ap- 
propriation of $2,352, out of which the rent of a house in 
Nagasaki is to be paid, and the balance used in purchasing 
a lot in Tokio. 

The Committee appointed to divide between the dif- 
ferent missions in China the gross sum of $108,019 allowed 
to that country reported the following division: To Fub- 
chan, $21,888; to Central China, $37,732; to North China, 
$43,399; to West China, #5,000. This was confirmed by the 
General Committee. 

The appropriations to Foreign Missions being thus fin- 
ished, the consideration of Domestic Missions was next in 
order, and under the rules adopted the Committee was 
obliged to assign gross amounts to the different classes of 
missions, and then to dissolve into four large sub-commit- 
tees, to apportion these amounts to the missions and con- 
ferences concerned. Considerable discussion was awaken- 
ed, much objection being made by some to the impossi- 
bility of getting a hearing under these rules before the 
whole Committee for cases of great need in many parts of 
the home work. This discussion, fruitless of results, con 
tinued through the remainder of the afternoon, and the 
whole of the evening session. 

At its close, a resolution which had been offered by 
Bishop Foss was adopted, making the same appropriations 
to the various classes of missions as last year, except that 
$5,183 appropriated to cover the extension of time in some 
of the Southern conferences Jast year was reserved as a 
additional sum to be granted where most needed after the 
sub-committees shall have reported. 

This assigns to the various classes named: 


Wb Mama WADE, «ng. oon on.s coc ccsccccctthrccavcsso meal $142,812 
We Adstbttnm THOME... 2... 055... ccccccecoscescccsoscaes 4,600 
To Conferences north of the Potomac and Ohio and east 

Of the Bilasteslpal : oi... occ... ds cds cceessecccowees A250 
To Iowa and Kansas, and States north of them.......--+- 71,815 
To white work in the South..................c0cccceeeeeeee 60,900 
To colored work in the South...................eeeeeee0e08* 56,300 
To the Rocky Mountain region.................2. seeeeeee* 08,500 
RRR LT 24,250 


TUESDAY MORNING. 

On Tuesday morning Boston was chosen as the seat of 
the next session by 34 votes out of 43; and the Ge 
Committee dissolved into the sub-committees to 
the various classes of Home Missions. These co 
continued in session during the remainder of the 
and the whole of the afternoon. 
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Ia, the evening the sub-committees reported their distri- 
of the amounts assigned them, and their reports 
were adopted. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
On Wednesday morning the following additional appro- 
priations were made: 
To the N’thwest Norwegian and Danish Mission.$1,200 00 





To the Northern New York Conference........... 1,200 00 
Te the Indian Mission Conference................. 1,000 00 
To the Welsh work in Wisconsin ................ 400 00 
Tothe Bohemian work in Baltimore............. 500 00 
To the Southern Conferences............. ...-..... 141 50 
Tothe Wyoming Mission. ......................... 441 50 

Sh AE, i eon eibicsctbcds $5,183 00 


This exbausted the sum which had been held in reserve, 
and made the aggregate of appropriations to Home Mis- 
sions $460,170—the same as last year. 

Bishop Fowler then entered on a determined effort to 
secure a reconsideration of the vote which fixed the whole 
amount to be appropriated to the missions at $1,026,000, 
with a view to get $16,000 for very urgent needs in the for- 
eign work and $8 000 for the home work; but after much 
debate his motion failed by a vote of 13 to 20. 

Secretary Leonard made an earnest plea for the opening 
ofa mission among the Navajo Indians in Arizona; and 
34,000 was appropriated on condition that special contribu- 
tions be made for that purpose. Members of the Commit- 
tee immediately subscribed $1,600, and a Kansas City lay- 
man added $250. 

The urgent necessities of the foreign work led to the un- 
usual course of putting before the Church a number of 
objects as deserving of special contributions, and authoriz- 
ingappropriations for them, in case such contributions are 
made. They are as follows: 


Buildings for Nanking University............. ..... $6,000 


Dormitory for Foochow Univyersity.................. 8,500 
Calcutta Publishing House. ............. —e 
Dormitory for Peking University............. .. . 6,000 
Buildings for Lucknow College...................... 17,000 
ID SR NN ss vicwsweinnrdoveces. 96000000 3,500 
Dormitory for Nagasaki, Japan...................... 5,000 


It was arranged that one of the secretaries visit the In- 
dian Missions in New York, Michigan and Wisconsin to 
obtain full knowledge of their condition and their method 
of administering missionary funds. 

Memoirs of Treasurer Phillips and Dr. George Ss. Hare, 
members of the Committee who had died during the year, 
were adopted. 

Applications to commence work in Russia and Peru were 
denied; and after passing the customary votes of thanks 
the Committee adjourned sine die. 

This session of the Committee is rendered memorable by 
the generous hospitality of the people of Kansas City, the 
enthusiastic and successful public meetings, and the great 
advance in the contributions of the Kansas City churches, 
which more than doubled their previous collections. 


4 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


..Mr. Moody began a series of evangelistic services in 
Dayton, Ohio, November 13th, which continued one week, 
closing the 19th. Three meetings were heid daily, with 
the exception of Sunday, when four services were held, and 
Monday, when there was but one service. During his stay 
Mr. Moody preached seventeen times. The afternoon and 
evening services were held in the Rink, a spacious hall, 
seating 3,000 people. At every service this building was 
crowded, and at times many were unable to gain admission. 
Hissledge-hammer blows against coldness, worldliness and 
inactivity in the churches had atelling effect. His appeals 
to the unconverted were so searching, tender and irresisti- 
ble that deep conviction was sealed on many hearts. At 
the after meetings scores of persons presented themselves 
as inquirers, many of whom were hopefally converted. 
From Dayton Mr. Moody went to Jamestown, New York, 


where he began evangelistic work on the evening of the 
20th. 








.»»»Nine of the evangelical churches of the South End, 
Boston, have been united in union services during the past 
three weeks under the direction of the evangelist, the Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. The meetings have been steadily held in 
the Shawmut Congregational Church, the seating capac- 
ity of which (1,400) has been frequently overtaxed. After- 
noon and evening meetings have been held; and, as a re- 
sult, over 700 persons have manifested a desire to lead a 
Christian life, in addition to the church-members who have 
been quickened into new spiritual life. 








Missions. 


A REPRESENTATIVE CHINESE CATHOLIC 
CONVERT. 


BY THE REV. J, B. THOMPSON. 





ON a recent Sabbath a stranger came into our chapel 
Who represented himself to be an inquirer. In a conversa- 
tion, after worship, he said he had successively entered 
five sects in search of peace of heart, but that hitherto he 
had not found it. He said that at present he was not a 
member of any Church or sect. He asked many interesting 
questions, some of which implied such a knowledge of 
Christian truth that one of our native Christians asked 

if he were not a Catholic. To this he replied in the 
Negative; affirming, moreover, that he did not even know 
of the existence of the Catholic Church. But a little later 
45 he was about to leave, he pulled out a crucifix, a rosary 
And a brass medal, containing on one side an image of 
Joseph and Mary, and on the other the image of St. Fran- 

During two subsequent visits it was ascertained that 
this man first entered the Roman Church eighteen years 
4g0,and that he afterward became a catechist, which po- 

he still holds, 


do any public Christian work among the people, the duty 
of making converts and training them is devolved upon the 
catechists, who are, therefore, well instructed in the doc- 
trines of the Church. 

Our visitor had been so instructed, he had, indeed, read 
only such books as were approved by the priest (who, of 
course, did not include the Bible in his recommendation). 
But from these books he had learned a great deal of bibli- 
cal knowledge. Thus, he was well acquainted with the ac- 
count of the Creation and of the Fall, of the Flood and of 
the Call of Abraham, as well as that of the bondaye and the 
escape of the children of Israel, tho he did not appear to be 
so well informed on the later points in Hebrew history; 
and he had neither seen nor heard of the Second Command- 
ment. He knew all the main facts in the history of our 
Lord and of his Apostles, and he showed some acquaintance 
with the history of the Church. 

To all this excellent teaching, had been added some that 
was distinctively Roman. For instance, the Chinaman had 
been taught to bel‘eve that the priest had a piece of the 
wood of the true cross and some of the blood that came 
out of our Lord’sside. He was faithfully instructed in the 
doctrines concerning the Virzin, the saints, penance, con- 
fession, purgatory, and so forth; and he was, as I suppose, 
in every way a good Catholic. 

From our Protestant and seriptural stand-point, it cer- 
tainly seems a great pity that Catholic missionaries after 
coming to this distant land totell the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, should feel it incumbent uponthem to mix up the 
simple story of the Cross with such idle monkish legends 
as those that had been piously instilled into the mind of 
our visitor. 

Religiously speaking, the convert above mentioned is by 
far the most intelligent native Catholic among many that 
I have met in China, and he may, therefore, be regarded as 
illustrating the best that Catholicism does for its converts. 
The ordinary church-members know little or nothing about 
true Christian doctrine. A Catholic who called upon me 
a month or two since, said he learned more Christian truth 
in a single conversation with one of our Christians, than 
during eight years that he had been a member of the Cath- 
olic Church. Their converts are not permitted to read 
either the Scriptures or religious books, with the exception 
of such as are approved by the priests, nor is the Church 
strict inits requirements. The converts are not asked to 
observe the Lord’s Day, beyond the time of morning pray- 
ers. The worshiping of ancestors is winked at; and altho 
opium-eaters are toldthat they cannot enter the Church, 
yet, as a matter of fact, no one is ever expelled because of 
addiction to the pernicious habit; and, indeed, the catechist 
informed us that no one is ever expelled from the Church 
for apy reason whatsoever. 

With such accommodating terms, it is cause for wonder 
that Catholicism does not succeed more rapid)y in China. 
It is, at least, certain that we could soon fill a long church 
roll with names, if we would agree to “let down the bar- 
riers’’ of admission and welcome all who ask to be received 
without any reference to a change of heart and life. 

FENCHO FU, SHANSI, CHINA. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER EIGHTH. 
SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.—I Krnas x, 1--13. 


NotEs.—‘‘ Sheba.’’——-—The early colonists of the south- 
ern part of Arabia were called Joktanites, and the king- 
dom that was founded there was called the Kingdom of 
Sheba, named after one of the sons of Joktan. (Gen. x, 28.) 
This kingdom was among the richest in the known world. 
It embraced the greater part of Yemen or Arabia Felix. Its 
prominent cities were Seba, Sana and Zafar. All profane 
accounts of the Queen of Sheba, of her name and her visit 
are entirely unhistorical. Arabian romance, starting with 
a diluted biblical account ingrafted in the Koran, has al- 
lowed itself full license with this fascinating Oriental pic- 
ture.—“ Concerning the name of the Lord.’’———An in- 
teresting and startling statement. Solomon’s fame con- 
aistedin making the worship of his God the most promi- 
nent thing in the kingdom. Foreign traders were more 
impressed by the unmistakable influence of a powerful 
Deity than by the display of riches. A useful God was to 
them a miraculous rarity. Gold and gems were not so un- 
common as to cause a famous queen to make a seventy-five 
days’ journey across a terrible desert. “* Hard ques- 
tions’’—Searching, probing questions. She would find out 
whether the revorts that drew her 1,500 miles to this court 
were true or not. Tradition says that she asked riddles 
that are so common in the Orient, and it goes so far as to 
tell many of these enigmas and to supply Solomon’s clever 
answers. ** Spices ”’—Arabia was the land of spices. 
Frankincense, myrrh and balsam were grown in the tract 
so abundantly that, according to Herodotus, its odor was 








carried far out to sea.—-—‘ Gold.”—Verse ten says 120 
talents; about three million dollars or more.———** Meat 
of his table.””—See I Kings, iv, 22, 23.———“ His ascent.” — 


This has long beena disputed text. Some commentators 
say that it refers to a private staircase or way that bridged 
the Tyropoean valley from the palace to the temple. The 
Revised Vers‘on gives the most probable solution. See 
margin.——‘“ His burnt offering which he offered.”— 
This may include the number of victims which he offered 
daily and also the incense offeriogs. The lavish offering of 
the most expensive things to the Deity was athing that 
might well make the Queen stare. Five hundred years 
later travelers were struck by a like lavishness in the Baby- 
lonian court under Nebuchadnezzar, and recorded the 
fact. 

Instruction.—The pilgrimage of this Queen from the 
East with her gold and her spices, the best she had, was 
‘typical of the adoration of the Magi a thousand years later 
in the rude stable, thé court of the new-born King of 





priests, whether native or foreign, never preach or 


imperative. We are summoned from the listless routine 
of our self-satisfied lives to the hardship of a pilgrimage 
which has no cessation until the grave is reached. The 
imitation of Christ, not the tomb, is our goal. Nor shall we 
come as paupers to the Lord, asking all and giving noth- 
ing. The pagan Queen of Sheba had better*manners than 
that. Our virtues are our spices. Our tender love to God 
and sympathy to man are more to be desired than ruddy 
gold. Every act of self-sacrifice is a precious stone, a 
worthy gift. 

The human heart is constituted to grave sympathy. 
The introspective thinker soon discovers that the quality 
of this sympathy required is of a far higher order than 
that which mere man can offer. This is one substantial 
proof of the necessity of God, that nothing else can satisfy 
the cravings of the heart. The Queen communed with 
Solomon of all that wasin her heart. That is the rightful 
attitude to take toward the Supreme Maker. Just as a 
cistern can only be kept pure by a constant flow of spark- 
ling water, so ouly can the heart be kept uncontaminated 
by continual communion with God. 

We cannot wonder that the Queen fainted at the marvels 
ofso much wisdom and magovificence. If human superiority 
has such an effect we cannot wonder at the power of the 
Divine. Mosescould not behold God and Jive. Who hath 
seen his face? If the sun which he has made blinds the 
eyes with penetrative, dazzling light, how shall we fit our- 
selves to endure his glory’ If it requires absolute purity of 
heart to see God—are we fitted for that awful privilege? 

Solomon had the tremendous responsibility of being 
head missionary of the kingdom. His acts became expo- 
nents of the goodness of God. Every one has a reputation 
of some kind, and many become interested according as 
one’s credit is exalted or tarnished. It is satisfactory to 
live so that people find you better than they think you are, 
but to fall short of high-repute on acquaintance is as com- 
mon as it is a sad misfortune. In that Solomon deserved 
all the splendor of his reputation is he pre-eminently wor- 
thy of imitation. 

It is not wise in this mechanical and practical age to force 
men into the belief in God before they have an opportunity 
of seeing. A harmonious, eager church, a high, unselfish, 
spiritual man or woman—these are sufficient ocular evi- 
dences of the worthiness of Christ’s mission. 

Happy are the Christian nations! But the happiest peo 
ple are they that are most direct in their worship of God 
and most practical in their Christian endeavor. We pay 
the highest compliment to God if we make the expression 
of our religious experience and love cheerful. 

Finally, in the thirteenth verse of the chapter, we find 
that Solomon gave to the Queen of Sheba all her desire. 
She was generous with him; he would not be outdone. 
God only waits for an inkling of liberality on our part to 
flood us with the desires of our purified hearts. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
FOOTE EE. Tf Trenton, N.J., res igs 
HARE ; Elizabeth, N. a. called to ‘Pheenixville, Penn. 


HOPPER, A. M., D.D., Utica, N. ¥., died November 19th, aged 
et ps Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Min- 
LYELL, . J. W., Alban ny N. Y., called to Caption, N. J. 

a 


NEAL, THOS.. Jr. Vr delphia, Penn., reuene 
NICHOLAS, J. H., Lawrence, Mass., called to Derry, N.H. 
A J. pe Cher Valley, called to Kingsville, O. 
REID, D. ., Buffiel , Conn., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, ASHER, Bristol, called to Meriden, Conn. 
Ty a ee JOHN, inst. November 19th, Glastonbury, Conn. 
AY, Rouurns B., Rochester, V t, resigns. 
HER BERT, Newcastle. Col., resi gns. 
HURLESS, PARKER, Sandoval and Huey, I11., podiens. 
JONES, Tuomas H., ord. recently, Granville, N. 

LEWIS, DANIEL M., Galesburg, accepts call to Findlay, O. 
LODER. A. L.. Pottsv ille, Penn., accepts call to Norwood, Mass. 
LONGLEY, Moss M., Roo house, fl., resigns. 

MacCOLL, JOHN Er wa St. Albans, Vt., resigns. 
McLEAN, D. A., w York, accepts call to Barton, Vt. 

MOORE, EpsuN iN “Norfolk, called to Tyngsboro, Mass. 
MOSHER, 'ADELBERT E., Pilgrim. accepts call to Hastings, Ia. 
— Taos. K., Washington, D. C., accepts call to Norwalk, 


Con 
PARTRIDG E, Lewts ( 


a, 

ROGERS, CHARLES H., Geneseo, I1l., called to Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

RUHL, Levi W., Warren, Ia., resigns. 

ave ALLS, JON H.. Lisbon, [1l., resigns. 
MITH, Joun F., Chapman, Kan., accepts call to Olivet ch., 
Denver, Col. 

SNELL, CaAaR.es Y.. Inkster, N. D.. called to Glenwood, Minn. 
BSTER, OLIN W., Lebanon, N. ¥., resigns 

WHITING, LYMAN, So. Williamstown, qaaunts call to B. Charle- 


t, Mass 
WILOOX, FRANK G., Chicago Sem., called to Alcester, S 
WILLIAMS, Epwin §., Minneapolis, Minn., becomes . 
Pacific Coast A. C. U. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRADT, C. E., inst. Lincoln, Neb. 
BR ISLE. DOUGLAS, Easton, Penn,. resigns. 
EDDY. Davi R.. Brockport, called to Dunkirk, N. Y. 
a ed A... 2. R., Parnassus, accepts call to Zs.. St. ch., 
enn 
GREENE, EORGE F., Cranford, N. J., called to New Scotland, 


HARBURG. H. W., Chicago, eatied Braidwood, III. 
HILLER, F Las Milford, N. Y., resign 
MANSON, A. C.. Neche, Dak.. ‘vestene., 
MORE BY, J. 1. Gehkooh, called to Racine, Wis. 
inst. November 14th, Prairie da Sac, Wis. 
PORTER: “Farvey, Bellona, accepts call to Elba, N. Y. 
PRATT, SAMUEL W., Monroe, Mich. resigns. 
VAIL, ALFRED T., Dexter, accepts call to Hammondport, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

New Milford, Conn., resigns. 

e's . E., Middlebury, Vt. » accepts call to Warren, 


R.1 
HUMPHREYS, Lanpbon, Garden City, L. I., res igns. 
—s _R., St. Michaels, Md., accepts call to Burlington, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—. CuRIstTIAN. D.D., Meth. Epis., New York, N. Y., died 
mber 2ist, Kansas City, Mo. 
BY PRs. W. Luth., ‘Alliance, O.. accepts call to Meyersdale, 


nn. 
CORBY, J. D., Univ., Herkimer. called to Troy, Mass. 
i ABEL Meth. Epis., died November Witb, Gloversville, 


HORNE, aR. Luth., inst. November %th, South Bethlehem, 


.« Longwood, Fla., accepts call to Atlan- 


BRO 
ARP 


So. Pres., Eureka Springs Ark., resigns. 
CBISEWRING, 4 H,. La Luth,, Lewisburg, Penn., accepts call to 


MOORE 8s. B Unit. Pre Pres., Liberty, accepts call to Wilson- 





Peace. The lesson, tho old, at none the less solemt and 


wae C. Lx, Univ., Orange, Mass,, accepts call to Brunswick, 









































































































































































































































































































‘He never forgets that the mass of intelti- 
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{iterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the 
Week” wilt be considered by us as equivalent 
to thew publisners for all volumes recewwed. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








ASPECTS OF THE EARTH.* 


PROFESSOR SHALER is one of the 
few men of science who know how to 
serve the public with their knowledge. 





gent, even somewhat learned, readers is 
not interested in displays of technical 
adroitness. Plain English used in excel- 
lent style, with just enongh show of 
learning to carry a satisfactory stamp of 
authority, make this book both easy to 
read aud pleasant to believe in. 

The chapter on earthquakes furnishes 
the general reader with the most interest- 
ing and instructive view of the subj ct 
that we have seen from any hand, nor 
need the most advanced student hesitate 
to look for informition that willbe new 
to him. Doubtless Professor Shaler has 
reled too much on the testimony of stone 
columns to substautiate his theory that 
certain areas have been free from earth- 
qakes for thousands of years. To over- 
turn a column composed of stones placed 
one on top of another, the disturbance 
must be of sufficient violence to change 
the center of gravity from within to with- 
out the base. If the column is a solid 
shaft its body, moreover, would have to 
be broken. Comparatively ‘slight shocks 
are sufficient to break thin walls of brick 
and mortar, especially when badly builr, 
or old and rotten; but the poised bowlJers 
and pillar formed rocks would withstand 
a great deal of shaking, if the motion- 
wave were narrow horizontally. The 
slender natural arches of limestone span- 
ning considerable openings seem more 
comp? ent evidence, and Professor Shaler 
gives them due consideration. Still very 
satisfactory proof is wanting to establish 
the great age of these natural bridge:. So 
with the caves inthe St. Louis limestone 
formation, their history is by no means an 
open book. We have no theory to set 
over against ProfessorShaler’s: we go no 
further than to ask for a litile more 
proof, and we doubt not that he will 
heartily join us inthe demand. He wise- 
ly and adequately forewarns the builders 
of large d vellings and other structures of 
the destruction that will come to tall, 
weak walled houses, if the unexpected 
earchq take arrive as it did in Charleston; 
while, on the other hand, we are led to 
trust that in certain areas we are safe from 
the swelling anger of mother earth. 

W oat Professor Shaler bas to say touch- 
ing the evidences of man’s antiqui'y ir 
meager, as in view of the facts it perhaps 
should be, bat to the general public it 
must be very interesting and not a little 
tantalizing. 

If indeed man existed prior to or was 
contemporaneous with the great glacial 
movements, it would seem certain that 
the commonly accepted date of tbe bibli 
cal account of his creation must be reex- 
amined, else the lce-age has been but poor- 
ly scauned by the geologists. It is ao- 
mit’el on all sides, or practically so, that 
at some time in the far past a large part 
of the North-ro Hemisphere, now erjoy- 
ing a temperate climate, was covered 
with immense glaciers whose action de- 
posited a vast mass of clay, gravel, sand 
and bo vid-rs that at present lies in place, 
often to the depth of hundreds of feet, In 
this mass remaius of manv extinct ani- 
mals have beer. found, Until recently. 
howev>r, anv fair proof was wanting that 
man was contemporary with these ani- 
mals; nor is this want now supplied. One 
human skull found deep in an old. fi le4- 
up channel, probably an ancient river- 
bed, and some stone implements 388 %cia- 
ted with remains of pre-bistoric animals, 
constitute the most sign’ ficant eviderce 
yet discuvered, and possibly this mav be 
greatly strengthened by the stone image 
said to have been recently taken out of 
an artesian well in Idaho, as described by 
Professor Wright in THe INDEPENDENT of 





*ASPECTS Of THE EARTH. Br N. S. SHALER, 


‘firmly that Professor S raler loses control. 


November 7th, It is not in the least safe. 
however, to give any great weight tu 
these bits of testimony until cumulative 
facts be turned up. They are simply tes 
timony veiled in doubt, valuable, wel- 
come, but far from proof. 

In every regard Prof ssor Shaler’s book 
is thoroughly readable, as well as reli.ble 
in statem: nt. Through bis reserve one 
feels the enthusiasm of the writer, a geu- 
uine geologist’s enthusiasm, eager to 
build theories aod quick to seize testi- 
mony insupport of them; but imagina- 
tion rarely gets the hit in its teeth so 


These chapters were magazine pypers 
originally, and exceedingly good ones. 
Trey were constructed with an eye to il- 
lustrations, not mere pictures, which are 
given in the book. Bes:des the chapters 
we have noticed there are others equally 
as goal; that on the *: Forests of North 
America’ and the one on the ‘ Ocigin 
and Nature of Sonls” being esp: cially 
noteworthy. Beginning on page 261 is 
p°rbaps the clearest, simplest and most 
interesting sketch ever made of the geo- 
logical, or rather paleontological view of 
plant origin for the benefit of the general 
reader, Turning to page 302 and for- 
ward, we find a perfectly readable and 
comprehensible, if not altogether final, 
explanation of the growth of vegetable 
soil; and what Professor Shaler has to 
say on the subject of the process of nutri- 
tion through the roots of plants is in the 
right direction. 

Still another instance of science made 
clear to the understanding of the un- 
learned, 13 the chapter on the ‘ Instability 
of the Atmosphere.” With gracefal skill 
the larger tacts of chemical actiou are 
lucidly sketched, and we are led up by 
gradual approaches to Hunt’s theory that 
our atmosphere is but a condensation of 
tne almcst infinitely tenuous oné that 
pervades the outer realms of space; as if 
the whole universe were drawn upon to 
ke ep alive our little world! 

We can heartily recommend Professor 
Shaler’s book, and we are sorry that time 
and space forbid quotation here, Tothose 
who, not desiripg to devote a lifetime to 
studying the natural sciences, are buugry 
for an insight, if but a peep, into the ‘‘as- 
pects of the earth,” this is one of the 
blessings of book-making. 





RECENT FICTION. 


The Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Hal- 
évy. Ullustrated hy Mme. Madeleine Le- 
maire. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$175) Burriog mere hints of what may be 
called a Frenchy tang, this is an admirable 
piece of fiction in every way. There is vo 
immorality in it, but once or twice the 
reader is made aware of the prevailing 
thought iv French novels, while tbe thought 
irself is shut out of the beautifully printed 
aud exquisitely illustr-ted pages. Few 
cbharac’er- in romance are better conceived 
or mor~ firmly sketched than those of the 
cbief figures in this charming little story. 
It 1s a venuine pleasure, almost like an ex 
perience of te.der romance in real | fe, to 
read between the attractive pictures so gen- 
tl- and winniog a tale of pure and perfectly 
human love. The old Abbé is a creation 
just sufficien'ly proj-cted te make us wish 
to -ee aud know more of h'm—an admirabte 
eriest. a thorougia'y vol man ard atrue 
triend. witn eovuch o! eccentricity to render 
nin picturesque. Brttina and Jean are 
lovers to make ove proud of the bumap 
race, when the human race is very young. 
One mav regret to say it, but it must be 
said that we have here a far more gallant 
and acceotab'e interpretation of the charac- 
ter of tae young American girl abroad than 
bas been wiven us by onr own “interna- 
‘ional’ nevelists. Bettina Percival is a 
sweeter and a far more lovable g.rl thar— 
but we mast not make comparisons; Bet- 
tina is delicious. The plot of the story is 
simple Tne C-stle of Lorgueval, wi-h a 
suoerh estate is to be sold, and the Abbé 
Constantin. the vicar of the place, is torn in 
heart for fear thut his lirtle flock will snfter 
by thecnange. The castle and grounds are 
hought hy Mr Scott, an Am-rican of almost 
fabulous wealth. Poorold priest! his heart 
is broken. But when Mrs Scort and her 
sister, Bettina Percival, come to take pos- 
session. lo. they prove to be zond Catholics 
and munificently liberal 10 supporting the 
charities of Monsieur the Abbé Constantin! 
Mrs. Scott renovates and refurnishes the 





Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 
(Now Yoru: Caazios Soribgor’s Sons. $1.00,), 


place a glow of life and pleasure. Jeanisa 
poor artiliery officer, a mere youth, but no- 
nle, band-ome, good, the godson of the 
Ahbé Le loves Bettina at sight and she 
returns bis passion with equal promptness. 
But she is rich, has many millions in her 
own right,and Jeanis proud. He feels that 
to marry her would set him in the light ufa 
fortune-vrabber How love, the American 
good sense or Bettina and the offices of the 
Abbé brongt everythiug out rignt. is told 
in the happiest of styles and with a delicacy 
of sketching qu:te delightful. It is never 
tuo late to recommend such a story, never 
too late to read it, and yet M. Halévy, altho 
au academician, is mistaken in suoposing 
that Americano girls are in the habit of ask- 
iug young men to marry them. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. (New York: Thomas Whitta_ 
ker, Bible House. $1 50.) A story of English 
coun'ry life. evenly and well told, all anouta 
oumber of bright people who play at cross- 
p'irposes in a very small way. The third 
Miss St. Quentin, who is a half-sister to the 
others, imagioes herself a sort of Cinder- 
ella, while the elders ones are trying to 
keep her ont of company. Ella is but sev- 
eateeo and deems herself quite old enough 
for any society, whereture she is made very 
anhappy by those who insist upon having 
her behave aud enjoy herself like a little 
girl. With nothing to recommend it es- 
pecially as a story or as a work of art, this 
isa mildly interesting ook and, in a way, 
amusing. It is one of those pleasant pieces 
of wholesome mediocrity whose values are 
all negative aad yet by no means uncertain. 
[u the ehil everybody marries, as every body 
ought, and lives bappily ever after. 

Thoradyke Manor. By Mary C. Roswell 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. $1.25.) 
A tale of Jacobite times in England, in 
waoich we are told how the steward of 
Chorndyke Manor laid deep a most villain- 
ous scheme to betray Sir Henry Thorndyke 
io such a fashion as to gain for himself the 
fine estate. The story runs much in the 
usual way, drawing the reader on through 
the labyrinth until at last jastice dues her 
perfect work. 

Jupiter Liahts. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$1.25.) In fine contrast with the foregoing 
English novels is this American one by Miss 
Woolson. Here we have a vigorous and 
romantic composition, dramatic from the 
beginning and never flagging in its everg? 
of movement, never lacking in intense 
interest to the melodramatic @nd yet 
frank'y life-like euding. We deem it very 
high praise when we say that Jupiter 
Lights almost equals ‘‘ Anne,’”’ Miss Woo!- 
son’s best novel. Perhaps it does quite 
equal it at all most important points. To 
-ay the least it is one of the strongest of 
receat novels and goes far to confirm the 
judzment, already pretty well made, that 
Miss Woolson is among the few greatest 
women who write fiction. 

’Sforza. By William Waldorf Astor 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
A story beginning in 1499, showing how 
Ludovico Sforza had poisoned his nephew 
aud imorisoned the murdered man’s wife 
and child in order to become Duke of 
Milan. Some brilliant descriptions, aslight 
thread of love story, a strong current of 
historical aud semi-historical events and a 
very pleasant style combine to make Mr. 
Astor’s book qui e accevtable. Picturesque 
it certainly is and the romance of the time 
is fairly handled, so as to suffuse the pages 
with something like » m‘st of distance. 

The Last Assembly Ball. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50) Mrs. Foote is an artist of no 
common kiad, one wao sees the picturabie 
parts of life and at the same time nas the 
vowertoset themio pictures Her storie< 
are more drawings tnan paintings, and as 
drawiogs they are remarkably fine. She 
does not color with as much skill as she 
sketche, consequeatly her novels lack the 
romence that is their due, The Last Assem- 
bly Ball depresses the reader and leaves him 
disappo‘nted. Great strength of outliniue 
is weakeaoed by the filling in, and by the 
layipe on of diluted colors. It is tragedy 
somewhat spoiled in tne setting. But 
bound ia with this story is another—The 
Fute of a Voice~in which Mrs. Foote 
does better work, because she undertakes 
what she can better do. Here she romances 
in a sweet and womanly way. It is 4 
picture again; but done in pure water- 
colors, if we may carry the comparison so 
far between the arts, a tender, half-dreamy 
love sketch, true to the instincts of young 
hearts, and leaving a decided and lasting 
pleasure when the reading is done. If Mrs, 
Foote had never written more than this one 
graceful and engaging story her calling 
as an artist would pot be doubted by the 


= 
By Pike and Dyke, A Tale of the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. By G. A, Fenty 
(New York: Scribner & Welf rd. $1.50) In 
a heavy, but by no means uninte 
way, Mr. Henty has here put iotoag 
for boys a fairly iucelligivie outtine of the 
religious struggle in Holland from its be. 
gunning up to the death of William of 
Oravge. Enough of boyish adventure and 
fictitious story are woven into the hist 
to make it attractive to the young reader, 
while the heroism of the people and the 
hareships they endured aie very strongly 
described. With Lee in Virginia, 4 
Story of the American Civil War, By G. 
A. Heoty. (Thesame) fais is scarcely go 
succes fal a book as the one just noticed, 
Mr. Heuty does not know Virginian lite, cy 
he fails to set his knowledge to goo advan. 
tage in his story. It will all do very wey 
for Eagtish boys, but our American lads, 
we shou d say, will take no deep interest in 
it. Me. Toomas Netson Page, in his * Little 
Confederates,”’ has given us the true story 
of boy-life with Lee io Virginia, Still, Mr. 
Henty’s book is not without both interest 
and instruction. 
Mito Yashika. A Tale of Old Japan, By 
Artour Collins Maclay, A.M.. LL.B. (New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons) If not the 
much wished-for Japanese romance (and we 
thiok it is not), this story goes far toward 
the consummation of a less ambitious pur. 
pose. It lacks close and solid workman- 
sbip, for one thing, and for another itsstory 
is not cut out in sharp relief against the 
very interesting back ground of Japanese 
life and history; bat it possesses merit as a 
series of pictures, many of them quite bean- 
tifully done, giving the romance of mere 
existence, to say nothing of strange adven- 
ture, in the land of the Rising Sun. More- 
over, the book is full of information, of a 
more or less valuable sort, touching the old 
régime io Japan, and in the main the style 
is well suited to the subject-matter, albeit 
the adjectives might be thinned out to ad- 
vantage and such collequial treedcm as, 
“*T eagerly read up all the narratives,” 
could have beeu avoided with profit. At 
all events. Mito Yashika is a beok to be 
read with much satisfaction and not a little 
gain of knowledge. 

A Reputed Changeling. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
$100.) A good story of the Englend of two 
centuries ag, drawn out very much so that 
it will fill the procrusteau notion that 
limi's the stopping-point of an English 
novel at nothing sbort of a hundred and 
sixty thousand words. Miss Youge writes 
well and keeps the reader with her, but she 
deftly cheats bim with an enormous 
amount of very pretty and rather tiresome 
space-filling. Upon the whole, tbe story 
itself is tiresome, altho there is plex ty of a 
certain sort of movement in it. 

Memoirs of a Millionaire. By Luca 
True Ames. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $125) With a good deal of force this 
book sets forth the author’s theory of toe 
duty imposed by the possession of great 
wealth. Doubtless Mrs. Ames, by making 
her audience select has made it very small; 
for we cannot see how her book will greatly 
interest poor people or people of moderate 
means. Nevertheless she has written with 
a noble purpose and in a pure and lofty 
spirit of human charity. Her story 1 well 
worthy the attention of all who bave been 
blessed with wealth. 

A Family Tree. By Brander Mathews. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co, $1.2.) 
We are not telling anything new to mst 
reading people when we say that Brander 
Mathews is one of our very best story- 
tellers. He comes nearer, perbaps, thaD 
any other Americana writer, to the Freveh 
handiness and directness of method. Far 
thermore. his ind:vidual qualities are & 
original as they are American. In tbi- hit- 
tle volume he offers us some powerful 
aketcbes, in their wy. full to overflow 
ing with genuine romance dramatislly 
wrought and picturesquely framed. Ligot 
enougb, as in “ Idle Notes of an Uneventfal 
Voyaye,” and somber evough, as in 
Family Tree, these stories are all attract 
ive in a way that draws the reader into 
them very steadily and firmly One of the 
characters in Mr. Mathews’s story ‘ On the 
Battle-field,” says truly: ‘‘A good idea for 
a shors s'ory is a sbv bird, and doesn’t come 
for the calling. It 1s only now and then 
that Ican get within reach of one to put 
salt on its tail.” It strises us that ME 
Mathews has a quick eye for such same. 
and a skillful way of throwing salt, fore 
bas made some notable bags, ove of 
is the charming Jittle volume before us. 

The Cunning Woman’s Grandson. 
Charlotte M. Youge. (New York: — 
Whittaker. Bible House, $1.50.) One® 
those good stories morally, which yet a® 
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qholesome human interest. The author 
always writes easily and well, and in this 
instance has not spun out her matter un- 
duly. The purpose of the story, aside from 
that of pleasing and interesting the reader 
with situation and incident, is to show how 
poor, illiterate and shiftless people may be 
lifted and have their lives brightened and 
proadened by well-organized and well-di- 
rected Sunday and industrial schools which 
pring them in contact with warm-hearted, 
earnest and charitable persons. 


Would You Kill Him? A Novel. By; 


George Parsons Lathrop. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. Lathrop 
isa painstaking, conscientious artist from 
whose hand nothing but finished work ever 
comes. His style is even, firm, clear, aud 
what he imagines is well imagined, nor 
does he lack constructive cleverness or the 
power to invest his fiction with interest. 
We have read all of his stories and novels, 
and with each one the feeling is renewed 
that he is groping, either blindly or will- 
fully, on a plane far below his true area. 
In this novel with the somewhat startling 
title Would You Kill Him? bis purpose 
has plainly been to write an American story 
on the English model, a sure guaranty of 
failure in some degree, no matter how well 
the task is done. American life does not 
lend itself to this sort of thing with much 
grace. American society has not yet crys- 
tallized sufficiently to differentiate  it- 
self, nor are we yet old enough to see our- 
selves in that deep perspective which is 
severything in the novel of mainers. It is 
far from wise for American genius to fret 
after European art-pottage; not even the 
barter of our birtbright could bring it to 
us, and if such a thing could be we should 
at last have but a poor imitation of an old, 
threadbare garment of art. How clear was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s understanding of 
the situation! He was not quite able to 
focus his vision when it came to perform- 
ance; but he pointed the way. He felt the 
dry realism of American life, as Scott felt 
the dry realism of English life and Hugo 
that of French life and Goethe the hum- 
drum existence of the German masses, and 
he knew, as the other great story-tellers 
knew, that it was the function of genius to 
add the blue of distance, the shimmer of a 
glorifying imagication over it all. What is 
imagination for, if not for this? What is 
art worth if it can do no more than put 
upon paper what we have seen ad nauseam 
with our every-day eyes? 

e find pleasure in a novell ike this of 
Mr. Lathrop’s, but all the time we are 
wondering why the romance is not better, 
why some one of the characters does not 
show himself or herself worthy of being set 
in a position so attractive. Mr. Latbrop, 
so far as we see him in the work, draws us 
to him, compels us to admire his genius; 
but the people of his story do not bear well 
the distinction he would confer upon them 
They are not even picturesque. It must 
not be thought, however, that Would You 
Kill Him? is devoid of romance, for itis full 
of it; but it is romance that depresses—that 
reflects a vulgar light and gives a bad 
impression of our American life. Why 
must this always be done by our novelists? 
The Frenchman who wrote “ L’ Abbé Con- 
stantin” was not so well equipped to write 
about Americans or to interpret American 
morals as was Mr. Lathrop; we have 
decidedly more confidence in Mr. Lathrop’s 
genius, but M. Halevy knew better the 
process of extracting a fine, wholesome, even 
if somewhat distorted reflex of the genuine 
Tfomance of American life: his mirror was 
held at a better angle and just at the happy 
moment. When American novelists take a 
more wholesome view of our life their art 
will rise like barometric pressure in fine 
Weather. 

Standish of Standish. By Jane G. Aus- 
tin. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) We have here an interesting story 
by the author of “‘ A Nameless Nobleman.”’ 
the“Desmond Hundred,” and other good 
fictions. In her preface the author prom- 
ises us that we are not to be “‘ misled as to 
facts, to these be strung upon a slender 
thread of romance.’ Sturdy Myles Stan- 
dish,the “Mayflower” and its people,the dry, 
almost sere, but always earnest life of the 
Pilgrims and the romance of Puritan love 
ate Very well depicted. It is by no meansa 
Steat story, nor has it anything particular- 
ly distinguishing it from many other well- 
told New England stories. The style is 

ly good, tho in places a trifie “smart,” 
and the plot is well imagined and success- 
fally managed. Upon the whole it is not 
Successful a novel as ‘‘A Nameless No- 
bleman,” tho it shows more constructive 

Asa history it is of little value, 
“#8 Tomance it would have been better with 
Wraining after the “color of the time” 


a was of a kind to be exceedingly raw 





in the hand of any one not amaster. Wedo 
not mean small praise, however, when we 
say that Standish of Standish goes a great 
way toward exemplifying the historical 
novel of American life for which we have 
so long and so eagerly waited, while asa 
love story pure and simple it fills a stout 
measure of satisfaction. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. By J. A. 
Froude (New York: Charles Scribnet’s 
Sons. $1.50.) This is the author’s edition 
of Mr. Froude’s novel of Irish life and his- 
tory. It is by no means a successful piece 
of fiction, since it lacks compactness and 
force of construction andis wanting in that 
sincerity of imagination which makes a 
romance seem a living reality; but insofar 
as it projects Mr. Froude’s literary peculi- 
arities and more than scintillates with his 
notions it is very interesting. Apart from 
its political and historical significance, 
whatever that may be, the story has many 
strong touches of dramatic power and suf- 
ficient interest, even where it is tedious, to 
draw the reader on to the tragic ending. 
Mr. Froude is a brilliant writer, as every- 
body knows, well equipped for certain tasks 
lying just outside the limits of acknowl- 
edged fiction. To those tasks, in our opin- 
ion, he ought to stick and leave novel- 
reading to artists whose imagination has 
not been stiffened, so to say, by heavier 
work. 


> 
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Daddy Jake the Runaway and Short 
Stories Told after Dark. By ‘ Uncle Re- 
mus’’—Joel Chandler Harris. (The Century 
Co. $1.50.) In matter, form and illustra- 
tion this book of tales comes up to the high- 
water mark. They are in all strains and 
get much help from the illustrations and the 
excellent manufacture in small quarto 
form. Charley’s Wonderful Journeys, 
by C. F. Amery (Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Co., $150.), tho published last year, 
1emains good and fresh enough for 1889 or 
even 1890. It is composed of wonder stories 
of boys, birds, beasts and fishes, attractive, 
simple and good tho the limits of the mar- 
velous seem to be rather transcended when 
the author describes whales as ivory pro- 
ducing. The illustrations are both pretty 
and spirited and in great profusion, by Miss 
Ethelred Breeze Barry, A. W. Bennett and 
the late F. H. T. Bellew. Owen Mere- 
dith’s The Earls Return makes a beautiful 
volume as illustrated by W. L. Taylor for 
the Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. (Boston. 
$1.50) There are about fifty illustrations, 
large and small. The artist made his de- 
signs in Normandy where the scene of the 
poem is located. Three Little Maids. 
By Mary Bathurst Deane. (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. $1.50.) This is an Eng- 
lish stury illustrated by F. O. Small. It 
recalls Mrs, Ewing’s ‘‘ Flat [ron for a Far- 
thing.” It is the chronicle of three little 
English lassies whose father was an officer in 
India his wife being with him, and who were 
left at home to the care of two aunts in the 
country and a somewhat frosty nurse. Their 
home was English, refined and comfortable. 
Their life had plenty of simple incident in 
it but no sensations. The story is simple, 
natural, healthy, and altogether to be com- 
mended. The illustrations are spirited ex- 
amples of the attempt to engrave on French 
art theories and very effective. The 
Wooing of Grandmother Grey, by Kate 
Tannatt Woods, as illustrated by Charles 
Copeland’s drawings, engraved and printed 
by the John Andrew & Son Co., makes a 
pleasing impression. The art work, de- 
signs and execution are good, tho their 
effect as a whole in the book is not 
altogether harmonious. The poem is 
somewhat in the style of Lowell’s ‘“‘ The 
Courtiny’”’ bat with a difference. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; Charles T. Dillingham, 
New York. $2.00.) Grandma’s Rhymes 
and Chimes for Children (Roberts Brothers: 
Boston, $1.50), is a gem in its way, or we 
should say a collection of gems, for bothin 
the rhymes and jingles which compose it 
and their illustrations it is the work of 
many first-class hands. A company of 
more than eighteen artists, headed by F. S. 
Church and superintended by Mr. Andrew, 
were engaged to furnish the illustrative 
designs. The rhymes and chimes are the 
most musical, crisp and seductive examples 
of werry meters imaginable, and the execu- 
tion, despite some unevenness, is kept up to 
the standard and is more harmonious in 
its effect than the large number of collabo- 
rators would lead us to expect. Bible 
Talks with Children (P. W. Ziegler & Co., 
Philadelphia, $2.00), is an illustrated vol- 
ume of Scripture, simplified for little folks, 
with lessons drawn from the actual sayings 
of actual children, by the Rev. J. L. Sooy, 
A.M. The volume contains 178 full-page 
engravings, the majority of which are the 
Gustave Doré designs, which have set the 
style for the remainder. We take it that 


























these Doré designs are photographic repro- 
ductions of the engravings in diminished 
size. One on page 399 is reversed, signa- 
tures and all. The subjects of the “ Talks” 
are the picturesque incidents which are 
scattered through Bible history. Trav- 
els and Adventures of Little Baron Trump 
and His Wonderful Dog Bulger, by Inger- 
soll Lockwood, illustrated by George Whar- 
ton Edwards (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $2), 
is a wonder-book of travel, a sort, of gro- 
tesque, fantastic, extravaganza take-off in 
mock heroic style of much that we are in- 
vited to read in solemn earnest. Its dra- 
matic style will, we apprehend, take it out 
of the class of juveniles which require a 
much simpler style, tho it might be highly 
effective among children if read to them by 
a good dramatic reader. The last war 
has furnished two well-known writers of 
books for young readers their inspiration. 
We have from Willis J. Abbot, author of 
“Blue Jackets of 61,” ““Blue Jackets of 1812” 
and “Blue Jackets of 76,” an illustrated 
volume in the same style Battle Fields of 
61, or a narrative of the military operations 
of the War for the Union, up to the end of 
the peninsular campaign. This volume is 
vivid and dramaticin style and handsomely 
made by the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, with full battle sceneillustrations by 
W. C. Jackson. (Price $3.00.) The other 
volume is Redeeming the Republic. The 
Third Period of The War of the Rebellion 
in the Year 1864 by the well-known popu- 
lar author Charles Carleton Coffin and 
copiously iilustrated. (Harper & Brothers. 
$3 00.) It would be unfair to take either of 
these histories of the War too seriously. 
They are both popular and both written 
with at least one eye on young readers. 
Mr. Coffin writes with less attempt at dra- 
matic effect and with closer attention to 
military movements aud historic precision. 
Both books are in the highest patriotic 
tone, intelligent, and well fitted to interest 
and instruct young readers. -Travel has 
furnished three other juvenile writers whose 
volumes are before us. The Boy Travellers 
in Mexico, by Thomas W. Knox, very 
copiously illustrated (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.00), is a popular description of the coun- 
try and its peoplein the form of the adven- 
tures of two lads led bya learned “ Doc- 
tor” through Northern and Central Mexico, 
Campeachey and Yucatan. The volume 
contains also a description of Central 
America and of that coming test of 
American sense and energy the Nicara- 
gua Canal. This is a well-worn but 
as yet not exhausted plan which has 
once more enabled Mr. Knox to lay before 
his young friends a useful and entertain 
ing volume, well furnished with maps and 
a very picture-gallery of landscape and 
national illustrations. Winters in Algeria 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.50), tho not for the 
first time employed as the subject for a book 
of this class, opens a field that remains 
fresh. It isalso unique in that the author, 
Frederick Arthur Bridgman, illustrates his 
own book. Still more in its favor is the fact 
that what he reports he has seen with his 
own eyes and set his painter’s easel among 
the scenes he s0 graphically describes. 
Artists of the modern French school are apt 
to suffer at the hands of engravers, espe- 
cially if they insist on having their blotchy 
methods and peculiar and characteristic 
theories of value represented in the engrav- 
ing. In cheap or popular work, where less 
pains is taken with the printing, designs 
of this kind are sure to be overtaken 
with this misfortune. Mr. Bridgman may 
very justly complain that so many of his 
designs have been spoiled in this way, 
tho their essential spirit and artistic char- 
acter will not escape the eye of the intelli- 
gent observer. The frontispiece comes as 
near a gorgeous piece of work as anything 
in black and white can. The book repre- 
sents several journeys into Algeria, the 
earliest apparently undertaken in 1872, the 
next in 1879, and the last in 1885. Mr. Bridg 
man feels the delight of a native of one of 
our Southern States (Alabama) in the Afri- 
can climate. He looks at everything with 
an artist’s eye and writes down his observa- 
tions in clear, vivid, unassuming English, 
which compares favorably as to style with 
De Amicis’s book on Morocco, and indicates, 
we should say, far more personal acquaint- 
ance with the people and the country. It is 
not a volume whose quality may be exhib- 
ited in extracts of moderate length. Our 
readers will therefore have to accept our as- 
surance that they can hardly put their 
hands on as good a book of recent travel in 
Algeria. 











Herndon’s Lincoln. The True Story of a 
Great Life. Etiam in minimis major. By 
William H. Herndon, for twenty years Mr. 
Lincoln’s friend and law partner, and Jesse 
William Weik, A.M. (Belford, Clark & Co, 





8 vols. 12mo, $4.50.) Mr. Herndon’s long con- 
nection with the martyr President made him 
the depositary of the most valuable collec- 
tion of Lincolniana in existence. He began 
this Life more than twenty years ago, and 
being compelled by professional pre-occupa- 
tion to suspend work on it for many years, 
resumed it again in 1885 in connection with 
Mr. Jesse W. Weik, of Greencastle, Indiana, 
by whom the whole ground has been re- 
viewed. The result is a work which as com- 
pared with others already before the public, 
is particularly rich in minute personal de- 
tails of Mr. Lincoln’s early life and family. 
It is as minute and realistic as a Dutch 
genre painting, and like a Dutch genre 
painting sometimes carries the reader un- 
comfortably near the line which divides art 
from vulgarity. Whether it is pleasant 
reading or not, nothing can be more definite 
than the tracing of Mr. Lincoln’s maternal 
descent to the illegitimate daughter of a 
Virginia farmer and Lucy Hanks, afterward 
Mrs. Henry Sparrow. It is probably of this 
daughter—who became the mother of Lin- 
coln—that the following story is told: 

“*The Hanks girls,’ narrates the latter, * were 
great at camp-meetings. I remember one in 
1806. [will give you a scene, and if you will 
then read the books written on the subject you 
may find someapology for the superstition that 
was said to be in Abe Lincoln’s character. It 
was at a camp-meeting, as before said, when a 
general shout was about to commence. Prep- 
arations were being made; a young lady in- 
vited me to stand on a bench by her side where 
we could see all over the altar. Tothe right a 
strong, athletic young man, about twenty-five 
years old, was being put in trim for the occa- 
sion, which was done by divesting him of all 
apparel except shirt and pants. On the left a 
young lady was being put in trim in much the 
same manner, so that her clothes would not be 
in the way, and so that, when her combs flew 
out, her hair would go into graceful braids. 
She, too, was young—not more than twenty, 
perhaps. The performance commenced about 
the same time by the young man on the right 
and the young lady on the left. Slowly and 
gracefully they worked their way toward the 
center, singing, shouting, hugging and kissing, 
generally their own sex, until at last nearer 
and nearer they came.. The center of the altar 
was reached, and the two closed, with their 
arms around each other, the man singing and 
shouting at the top of his voice: 

“*T have my Jesus in my arms 

Sweet as honey, strong as bacon ham.’ 

* Just at this moment the young lady holding 
to myarm whispered: ‘They are to be married 
next week; her name is Hanks.’ There were 
very few who did not believe this true religion, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, and the man who 
could not believe it, did well to keep it to him- 
self. The Hankses were the finest singers and 
shouters in our country.” 

As a boy, Lincoln, living in poverty, gave 
indications of the future man. There re- 
main, for example, leaves from his copy- 
book with arithmetical problems on them, 
and boyish scrawls in the first stage of the 
neat hand in which the Emancipation proc- 
lamation was written. One of these is the 
doggerel stanza: 

* Abraham Lincoln 
His hand and pen, 
He will be good, 
But God knows when.” 

The picture of Lincoln’s young life does 
not differ in this volume from that with 
which we ere familiar except that the lines 
are more deeply and more coarsely drawn. 
His love affairs and disappointments are 
followed up with unrelenting persistence. 
Nothing is left for romance and little for 
modest reserve. The sweetheart who died 
having promised her hand to young Lincoln 
while another lover, supposed to be lost, 
was faithfully battling his way toward his 
betrothed, the lady who refused him be— 
cause she tbought he ‘‘was deficient in 
those little links which make up the chain 
of a woman’s happiness,”’ are both set here 
in the full blaze of publicity; while of 
the poor Mrs. Lincoln as she afterward was 
the author does not scruple to say that he 
married her ‘‘ to save his honor and in do- 
ing that sacrificed his domestic peace.” If 
Lincoln ever regretted the marriage he 
never said so, and for the sake of the living 
ifnot of the great dead the story might 
have been told with less of that kind of 
truth in the relation which defeats the ends 
of truth. There wasa mysterious element 
in Mr. Lincoln’s make-up which showed 
darkly in the first stages of his relation to 
the lady who afterward became his wife. 
At allevents Mr. Herndon tells the story 
with all its painful details and our readers 
can decide for themselves. We hope, how- 
ever, that they will from other sources. ob- 
tain light enough as to Mr. Lincoln’s char- 
acter to feel under no necessity of acquies- 
cing in Mr. Herndon’s opinion that 
trom the time of his singular behavior 
in 1841 there pever was again in 
the wife that was to be any wifely affection 
for the man she married. To us the whole 
episode appears like sudden intrusion on a 
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man who, despite his ready wit and ever- 
ready humor, had in him deep abysses of 
gloom and incommunicable thoughts of 
his own; who at times approached the 
thick darkness of superstition, consulted a 
Voodoo fortune-teller in New Orleans, sent 
his son Robert to Terre Haute to be cured 
of the bite of a dog by the mad-stone, 
talked to John Hay of his double image re- 
flected in a mirror, and said repeatedly to 
Mr. Herndon: “I am sure I shall meet 
with some terrible end.’’ Moods like these, 
with their strange approach to fatalism 
and playing with the awful powers, are the 
common concomitant of genius; and tho 
the frank, hearty, out-of-door common- 
sense of Mr. Lincoln makes it in a sense 
difficult to associate such moods with 
him, we need not be surprised that 
those who stood nearest and who, like Mr. 
Herndon, can unveil the secret moments of 
his life, are able to disclose them to us. As 
to Mr. Lincoln’s religious belief, Mr. Hern- 
don, notwithstanding the modification he is 
inclined to admit that time and responsibil- 
ity may have made on the great President’s 
opinion, is still unsatisfactory. The reader 
of these volumes will suspect that when 
Abraham Lincoln became President he 
passed into a new world above Mr. Hern- 
don’s purview, one where he became in a 
measure a stranger to his former partner at 
Springfield. This would even seem to be 
recognized by Mr. Herndon himself, who 
has laid out the weight of bis work on the 
earlier part of Lincoln’s career, and done it 
with so much effect that, amid the almost 
countless volumes which compose the bio- 
graphic literature of Lincoln, this will al- 
ways remain one of the two or three to be 
read first and studied most. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson. (Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. $3.00.) This is the beautiful illustra. 
tion of one of Lord 'Teunyson’s most beau- 
tiful ballads, in which, as it comes from 
the Lippincott press the poet’s art and the 
art of the engraver move in harmony. 
From the artistic point of view it is dis 
tinctly the best piece of work we have no- 
ticed this year. The artists combined in 
the illustrations are H. Winthrop Pierce, 
Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Apple- 
ton Brown, and J. D. Woodward. The en- 
graving is done by the John Andrew & Son 
Co. Mr. Pierce has designed the larger 
part of the illustrations. Nothing more 
dainty or refined has met our eyes this sea- 
son than the frontispiece of the Miller’s 
Daughter on a flowery shore, with the lily 
dappled pond, the mill-dam and a cloud of 
white doves behind her. The other designs 
by Mr. Pieree are kept up to the same 
standard and in harmony with each other, 
tho in a few he works, we suppose, inten- 
tionally and for an intelligent purpose in a 
different style, as, for example, the illustra- 
tion above the lines: : 


“ And so it was—half-sly, half-shy- 
You would and would not, little one!” 


Harry Fenn hasaspirited and delicate illus 
tration. of the lines: 


“I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill.” 


J. Appleton Brown works in his own style, 
without much regard to the others. Mr. 
Woodward and Mr. Garrett stick more 
closely to the text.--——T here is also much to 
admire in Samuel Lover’s The Low- Back’d 
Car, illustrated by William Magrath. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company. %5.00.) Lover was 
a versatile Irishman, now busy on ’Change, 
now painting the protrait of Paganini or 
Lord Brougham, now hard at work on a 
novel, and anon bringing down the compa- 
ny while he sang his own “ Rory O’More”’ 
or “The Four-Leaved Shamrock” in Lady 
Blessington’s rooms at London. It is not 
an easy task for an artist to keep pace with 
the meters of such a singer and of an Irish- 
map at that. On a simply conventional 
basis Mr. Magrath has done well, but the 
irish charm is not in his designs—unleas, 
perhaps, there is some taste of it in the de- 
sign of the disconsolate lover alone on the 
heath nursing his despair; of the toll- 
keeper who charges no fare, but “ just 
rubbed his owld poll’’ as the maiden passes, 
and of the pair driving in the low-backed 
car, 
“To be married by Father Maher.” 

In his first design Mr. Magrath is eminent- 
ly successful with his heroine, who as there 
introduced, is full of peasant grace and 
spirit and Irish in every limb and feature. 
But we lose herin the conventional trans- 
formations that follow ; and in the market 
scenes the designs do not justify the extraor- 
dinary havoc she makes among the men. 
In a Fair Country. Illustrated by 
Irene E. Jerome who has tried her hand on 
a larger work than she has attempted be- 
fore in illustrating a volume of “‘ Essays 








from Out-Door Papers,” by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. (Lee &Shepard. $5.00.) 
The volume appears in all the pomp and 
richness of heavy ivory finished paper and 
elegant type. The designs have a great 
variety of detail but hold closely for the 
main subject to the gentler, more peaceful 
and pleasing aspects of out-door life. Mr. 
Higginson’s essays are of course simply 
perfect in their way. The description, for 
instance in the paper on Water-Lilies of 
the opening of the Victoria Regia is as pic- 
turesque as any illustration can be. The 
illustrations are done with great delicacy 
and finish. Without showing extraordi- 
nary range of capacity or bold originality 
they are both dainty and delightful. The 
Moccasin Flower opposite page 70 and 
Blue Gentians opposite page 76 with 
the plowed hill heaving up in the back- 
ground are very striking pieces of work. 
——Children’s Stories in English Litera- 
ture from Taliesin to Shakespeare (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25) is a pleasant and in- 
structive retelling of the old stories by 
Henrietta Christian Wright. The work is 
done in good style, and has the advantage 
of assembling in one volume and present- 
inginasimple form information which in 
general is scattered through many differ- 
ent works or given in a form too elaborate 
for juvenile readers. The same author has 
published several other succesful volumes 
of ‘Children’s Stories in History,’ etc. 
The Girl’s Own Out-door Book. By 
Charles Peters, editor of the companion 
volume, ** The Girl’s Own Indoor Book. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.75.) This volume is republished in this 
country from the English edition brought 
out by the Religious Tract Society of Lon- 
don among their useful and entertaining 
books for the home circle. The editor, Mr. 
Charles Peters, has culled the papers which 
compose this volume from the treasures of 
the “Girl’s Own Annual,” from which he 
has collected for the present volume a sur- 
prising variety of well-written, vivacious, 
and intelligent papers on all sorts of things 
that girls can do with profit and pleasure 
out-of-doors. Shopping, marketing, gar- 
dening, photography, and even traveling 
are included in the ample contents, while 
last, tho by no means least, is a chapter on 
‘‘ Work for the Master.’”’ The book comes 
from devout and Christian hands. Its toneis 
everywhere well-bred. Some allowance must 
be made for its English authorship, but 
none that abates from its substantial merit 
for American girls. In Search of a Son, 
by ‘“‘ Uncle Lawrence” (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $1.50), brings us another of those grace- 
ful adaptations of a French original which 
were so pleasing in *“‘ Young Folks’ Whys 
and Wherefores,’”’ by the same author. In 
Search of a Son contains an attractive lit- 
tle romance which we shali leave our read- 
ers to guess out for themselves; for its 
merit lies not at all in novelty but in the 
fascinating grace of the narrative, its lit- 
erary ingenuity and the author’s French 
deftness in introducing the solid informa- 
tion he wishes to impart and setting. up 
his mentors on the stage without a touch of 
pedantry. The illustrations are spirited 
and all from French blocks. 








A Student’s Manual of Ethical Philoso- 
phy. Adapted from the German of G. 
von Gizicki, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin. By Stanton Coit, Ph.D. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London.) The 
differences between us and this book of 
composite authorship are too many and too 
radical to be discussed in the brief space we 
can devote to it. Mr. Coit has made a re- 
markably free use of his German original, 
rewriting him with an English pen which 
sometimes might have been in the hand of 
a Hobbes redivivus and sometimes in the 
hands of a Frederick Harrison vivus videns- 
que. On the whole, there is about as much 
of Von Gizicki left as of Freund in Lewis’s 
Latin Dictionary. But whether the authors 
are two or one, our disagreement with the 
book begins near the first page and holds 
on to the end. We do not believe that“ uni- 
versal welfare”’ is the standard of morals, 
especially when it is interpreted in a sense 
which cuts off its application to the tran- 
scendent sphere of immortal existence, and 
when it is limited wholly to mundane wel- 
fare. We certainly believe with the authors 
before us that to do right is the final moral 
aim, and that ‘“‘he who sets up this inner 
aim will act better and more in accordance 
with the public good than he who strives 
for the furtherance of the general welfare 
as his final aim.’’ We do not understand 
how an author who is acute enough to see 
and frank enough to admit this should fail 
to see that it administers the coup de grace 
to his altruistic rendering of his revised 
categorical imperative, “‘ Seek peace of con- 
science tn devoting thyself to the welfare 





of mankind.” The attempt made in this 
volume to move the center of ethics out of 
the will into the sphere of the sentimental 
nature, and to reconstruct it there 1n some 
combination with reason, is excessively 
confusing to clear conceptions of the sub- 
ject. In fact, if the game is played out on 
this basis the last move must land in 
a sensual theory of morals as a kind of 
benevolent sense implanted in the sen- 
timental constitution of man. This is, 
however, unavoidable in a philosophy 
which limits itself to social relations and 
denies the essential and eternal dependence 
of morality upon God as the source of eth- 
ics, For an author who cannot believe in a 
personal God above Nature there is no es- 
cape from the necessity of subjecting the 
human will to Nature. From the moment 
we accept his philosophy the debate 
about human freedom becomes a contest of 
wits as to who shall give the most plausi- 
ble explanation of the illusion. Mr. Coit 
seems to award that distinction to Hobbes, 
whose conception of freedom as a kind of 
spontaneous outflow appjarently free, but 
really determined, would seem to be the 
one taught in this volume. The great fail- 
ure of the book lies in the attempt to shake 
the absolute conception of right and of the 
moral inspiration implied in it. The book 
is extremely acute and persuasive; but when 
tried by the severe tests that must be apphed 
to a philosophy of ethics, melts down into 
another futile example of agnostic philcso- 
phy, proffering aid to the deep needs of 
human nature. It will be long before this 
book or any of its class become “‘ students’ 
manuals.”’ 


Our Christian Heritage, by James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore 
(John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, $1.50), 
is a gratifying example of Catholic Chris- 
tianity in a prelate of the Church of Rome. 
The author avows the intention of laying 
aside differences, Planting himself on the 
common ground between himself and other 
Churches, he joins hands with them against 
the common enemy of all. His book makes 
no display of learning and is addressed to 
readers of all classes. It opens simply, with 
a quiet discussion of some fundamental 
questions of philosophy, and gradually 
leads up to the greater points of Christian 
faith and history. On the whole, it is a 
very effective piece of popular apologetics, 
directed against the unbelief and specula- 
tive rationalism of the times. From a 
strictly scientific or critical poirt of view 
we might pick flaws, both in the argument 
and in the evidence. A book, however, like 
a statue, if made to stand on a particular 
pedestal, cannot be judged out of the rela- 
tions it was made to stand in. It would be 
no mistake to put the Cardinal-Arcb- 
bishop’s book in the hands of any plain 
reader whose mind was adrift on 
the primary questions as to creation, 
the witness of conscience to God, 
immortality, the harmony of eternal 
punishment with justice and mercy, the 
Christian idea of God and of man, and as to 
the beneficent and divine mission of Chris- 
tianity as seen inits history in the world. 
In Archbishop Gibbons the Church of Rome 
has a prelate who knows how to put a very 
strong argumentin very gentle phrase. In 
this volume he supplies the correction for a 
great deal of error and popular confusion 
without falling ioto the ungracious atti- 
tude of the disputant and without yielding 
anything of the broad claim of Christianity. 
The attitude of the entire Roman Catholic 
clergy toward the burning question of 
marriage and divorce reflects high hon- 
or upon them. Inthis volume the Arch- 
bishop puts himself at the head of his;breth- 
ren. We regret that he should be some- 
times unfair to the Protestant Churches and 
repeat charges against Luther which on 
the broad ground of charitable construction 
cannot be maintained. The part acted by the 
Cardnal’s Church in the abolition of Ameri- 
can slavery is treated in this volume with 
discreet brevity, tho its historic action 
against slavery andtheslave trade is men- 
tioned with just pride. On the living ques- 
tions of temperance, Mormonism, t he rela- 
tion of capital and labor, social or indus- 
trial reform his toneis high, bold and sound. 
Without accepting at all his view of 
the school question or sharing in his rather 
depressing and discouraging view of the sub- 
ject, we are glad to find the question treated 
inthe frank way it is, tho with too little 
recognition of the prime duty of a people 
to educate its youth on a national basis, in 
the national spirit and in a national way. 
It will be hard to persuade the American 
people to think with the Cardinal that the 
remedy for these defects would be supplied 
if the denominational system, such as was 
obtained in Canada, were applied in our 
public schools. 





Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great 
ainand Ireland, with a descriptive text 
Richard Wheatley, D.D. (Harper & Brorh. 
ers. Folio. $10.00). The large doublena 
folio plates of the British cathedrals 
are meant to form the feature of this yo}. 
ume made a striking impression in Har. 
per’s Weekly; but in contrast with the fine 
work of this superbly finished volume, in 
which they are now presented and sti 
into the binding through the middle, 
are disappointing. The author has stud- 
ied his subject not only as concerns the arch. 
itectural details and esthetic merits of the 
British cathedrals, but with a close eye on 
the function of the cathedral in the mission 
and ministry of the Church. He believes 
that they do their proper and best work, not 
by exciting wonder and admiration, but by 
the vast organized and incorporated agen- 
cies which they uphold in the Church ang 
represent to the popular imagination. Dr. 
Wheatley prefaces his book with a fairly 
systematic survey of the subject, which 
gives the clue to what follows in the body 
of the book and is necessary to an ap- 
preciative understanding of it. The 
introductory essay on ‘“ The Cathedral 
System,” in pica and _ the descriptive 
text in great primer, printed on ivory-gur. 
faced paper, are no doubt fair to look at 
and almost too easy to read. Unfortunately 
they are also rather too easily and carelessly 
written. The descriptive text sketches 
in extenso the separate history of each 
British cathedral beginning with Salis- 
bury,coming down to the present time 
and the living incumbents with the 
salary paid to them. It may interest our 
readers to know that the salaries of the 
English bishops range from £10,000 paid to 
the Bishop of London and York , £15,000 paid 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and £8,00 
to the Bishop of Durham down to £2,000 and 
£3,000. The author has given a two-paged 
engraving of each British cathedral. These 
engravings are made from large, rather 
coarsely cut blocks, and their effect 
is injured by being bound into che 
back instead of being mounted, as they 
should be,on flies, which would permit them 
to lie flat in the open folio. The work is 
entitled by its manufacture to take its place 
among rich and sumptuous books. As for 
the introductory essay and descriptive text 
we donot know why we should be told 
that the Norman style began with William 
the Conqueror, instead of the Confessor’s 
church at Westminster. Nor do we divine 
the clue to the method which begins pith 
Salisbury and St. Paul’s in London. With- 
out at all denying the symbolism of the 
Gothic work, and while fully accepting 
much that the author says on this subject, 
and recognizing itsingenuity, we are justas 
unable to follow him in this far-fetched 
comparison of the perpendicular style to the 
up and down precision and definitions of 
the Puritan reformers as we are to see that 
the French styleis more lofty than the Kag- 
lish. The book also fails to carry the im- 
pression of orderly development, is some- 
times too definite, and again too confused. 


American War Ballads and Lyrics. 
George Cary Eggleston prints under this 
title, in a two-volume edition published 
with all the delicacy and refinement of the 
Messrs. Putnam’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets”’ ($2.25 two vols.),the songs and ballads 
of our five or six wars. The Colonial period 
is represented by ‘‘ Lovewell’s Fight” and 
“The Lay of Braddock’s Men.” The Revo- 
lutionary period is represented by a much 
fuller collection. Niles’s ode, “ The Ameri- 
can Hero,” one of the most famous patriot 
ic hymns of the Revolutionary times, is not 
among them. It was along ode in fifteen 
stanzas of four lines each, which Niles de. 
scribed as *‘ Sapphics,”’ and was sung to the 
tune of ‘“‘ Bunker Hill” in the minor key. 
It began: 


“Why should vain mortals tremble.” 


The War of 1812 and that with Mexico 
called out a number of ballads which ale 
found in place in these dainty volumes 
The compiler has also very properly intro 
duced some of the ballads which formed the 
prelude to the great war of the 

Under the head of poems of “The Civil 
War” be groups Confederate and Federal 
songs alike. The collection represents 
phases of the war and of the popular teel- 
ing, from the agonizing cry of Stedman's 
“Give us a man”’ on to the pathetic note? 
of Rossiter Jolinson’s ‘‘A Woman of 
War,”’ Maria Le Conte’s ‘Some 
Dafling,” or Frank Lee’s “ He'll See it 
when He Wakes.” In general, thesé bal: 
lads and odes are published without note o# 
comment. The author has, however, intt™ 
duced, where needed, the brief an 
required to put the poem in its right. 
tions, The collection is beautifully 
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factured, and is both a delightful and con- 
venient one to have at hand. - 


nas and Addresses. By the Rev. 
Jacob Merrill Manning, D.D., Pastor of the 
Old South Church, Boston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) This volume, pref- 
aced with a portrait which recalls the au- 
as his friends often saw him, but not 
with his inspiration on, as they love to re- 
member him, is a noble example of the 
New England pulpit. Dr. Manning has to 
pis credit an extremely suggestive and orig- 
jnal volume on “Half Truths,” which to 
any one who has read it will sufficiently in- 
dicate the caliber and grasp of his mind. 
He possessed, both in the pulpit and out of 
it, the quality of courage which is dear to 
the heart of every New Englander and 
which inspired in him a fiery rhetoric at a 
time when subtle thinking was of less im- 
portance than bold speech and bold action. 
The notes of controversy die away in the 
sermons contained in this volume, in which 
he appears wholly asthe minister of Christ, 
The themes on which he speaks are singu- 
larly elevated, and yet, both in their treat- 
ment in the sermon and in their combina- 
tion in the table of contents with each 
other, one cannot but see how deeply the 
spirit of the age worked on the heart and in 
the mind of the preacher. His style was 
one that seemed to have been first formed 
in much study of the old English divines, 
notably of Barrow, and then in the real ex- 
perience of preaching and speaking to have 
been revolutionized into the telling instru- 
mentit became. These Sermons and Ad- 
dresses are rich in the best qualities of the 
printed sermoa. It is even possible that 
they will have au effect in the present form 
which the author never gave them in his 
personal delivery. The sentences follow 
each other in grand sequences of rich 
thoughts, and lead up to large conclusions. 
The few addresses published after the ser- 
mons show him in the bolder part which 
the troubled times required him to act. 
Among these we note the famous address 
on John Brown, beginning: 


“A few years agol came before you tu speak 
for John Brown in the name of charity; to- 
night {am here at your call to speak his tri- 
umpb.” 


Three Vussur Girlsin Russia and Tur- 
key, by Elizabeth W. Champney, heads the 
list of standard illustrated journals for the 
year, published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
The volume is illustrated, as the previous 
ones have been, by ‘“‘Champ”’ and his asso- 
ciates, and compares favorably with them. 
($1.50. ) The Knockabout Club in Spain, 
by Fred Ober, differs in scene and author, 
but belongs in the same class, and is also 
published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston ($1.50.) 
Zigzag Journeys in the British Isles; 
or, Vacation Rambles in Historie Lands 
is Hezekiah Butterworth’s annual contri- 
bution tothe series he inaugurated long 
enough ago to make this the eleventh vol- 
ume. Itisfully illustrated. (Kstes & Lau- 
riat, Boston. $1.50.)- Little One’s An- 
nual, a collection of stories and poems edit- 
ed by Mr. William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), 
and copionsly illustrated with orginal 
wood engravings done under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. George T. Andrews, makes 
a highly attractive appearance. There is 
great variety of style and merit in the pic- 
ture part of the volume, portions of which 
merit high praise. It is all attractive and 
spirited, and tho it makes occasionally a 
confusing impression, is both in the selec- 
tions and illustrations far above the aver- 
age. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.75.) 
——Chatterbox, edited by J. Erskine 
Clarke, M.A., bound in the well-known 
form and style and profusely illustrated, 
holds its own among the juvenile books of 
theseason. (Estes & Lauriat. $1.75.) 











The Bookworm. An Illustrated T)eas- 
ury of Old time Literature. (New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. $3.00.) Here is a 
very bookish-looking book, full of scraps 
that suggest: shelf-dust, ancient usages in 
printing, and even the smell of old leather. 
There is some rhyme, but not much reason, 
in the jumble of odd contents. One might 
fancy that a genuine, gnawing bookworm 
had here deposited at random his moutti- 
fuls of browzing. It is all about book-men, 
book-writers, publishers, collectors, stall- 
hunters and stall-keepers, curious fads 
and crazes in printing, binding, illustrating, 
collecting and we cannot say what all, of 
more or less interest to book-lovers. It is, 
mM short, the sort of book to be read when 
one is tired of contemporary mind food and 
feels like lounging before an open fire in a 
merely receptive mood; save that if one is, 
by some chance, a little daft on book-bunt- 
ing, the disease will be greatly aggravated 
by berusing such a work, and one will have 


crowing. But there is more in this book 
than mere pabulum for the bibliomaniac 
or the narrow specialist in bindings, marks, 
plates, etc. Here and there are set, amid 
the curiosites, papers of interest to the 
earnest student of literature. Notable 
among these is the one on “Kighteenth 
Century Critics,” while we might enumer- 
ate a round dozen more of excellent quality. 
Many reproductions of old engravings enrich 
the pages, after a fashion, and there is 
plenty of out-of-the-way information in al- 
most every field of literary inquiry. 


Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Puris, 
translated by A. S. Alger and illustrated 
with much spirit by Bieler, Rossi and De 
Myrbach, as published by the Messrs. Estes 
& Lauriat io a new edition, two volumes 
in one, forms one of the well-made and 
beautiful books of the season. The volume 
comes from the press of John Wilson & 
Son, which is a sufficient guaranty as ta 
type and press-work, while the paper and 
general manufacture is all that could be 
desired.——--Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 
issued in eight 32mo volumes printed by the 
Glasgow University Press, in good open 
type, and handsomely put up in a minute 
cabinet box, are offered by A. C. Armstrong 
& Son at the low price of $5.00 the set. 
The Century and IUustrated Monthly 
Magazine for the last six months from May 
to October, comes to us in the standard 
binding which it has appropriated to itself. 
——And with it the St. Nicholas in Two 
Parts, for the twelve months past, in its 
handsome red covers and with a whole 
year’s supply of the very best literary 
pabulum for the young folks.———Gems 
from Walt Whitman, selected by Elizabeth 
Porter Gould, who appends to the selection 
a eulogistic paper on ‘‘ Walt Whitman 
among the Soldiers.’’ The selections make 
an interesting little book, wholly out of the 
ordinary vein and fairly illustrative of the 
genius and methods of the poet, tho hardly 
so of his philosophy or his ethics. (David 
McKay, Philadeiphia. 36cents.) 


The Book: Its Printers, [Illustrators and 
Binders, from Gutenberg to the Present 
Time. By Henri Bouchot, of the National 
Library, Paris. (Scribner & Welford. $7 50.) 
This full octavo volume, on rich, heavy pa- 
per and illuminated with one hundred and 
seventy-two facsimiles of early typography, 
book illustrations, printers’ marks, bind- 
ings, borders, initials, head and tail pieces, 
frontispieces, etc., will take its place among 
the superb publications of the season. Back 
of it lies a first edition, translated and en- 
larged by Mr. E. C. Bigmore, but now ex- 
hausted and out of print. The editor of the 
present edition, H. Grevel, has added about 
one-half of its illustrations to the present 
edition, with new matter enough nearly to 
double its size and make it substantially a 
new work. In this added matter is an en- 
tiiely new chapter, based on a treatise by 
M. A. Einsle, of Vienna, on the art of coilect- 
ing and describing early books. Collectors 
will also appreciate the new Latin-English 
and English-Latin topographical index of 
the earliest towns in which printing-presses 
were situated. The sketches of the old 
binders and printers, and of their marks 
and 1lluminations, are full of interest to the 
lover of books. It is one of those rare vol- 
umes which is sure to delight theowner and 
tocarry with it a satisfactory assurance that 
every year he owns it will add to its value. 


The State. Elements of Historical and 
Practical Politics. By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph D., LL.D. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
$2.50.) This is a highly useful manual. It 
gives in a brief summary review of thirty 
pages (16mo) an outline of the evolution of 
political governments and institutions. 
Passing into narrower limits it sketches 
next the Governments of Greece and Rome, 
Roman dominion and law, and Teutonic 
polity and government during the Middle 
Ages. This brings the author fairly into 
connection with the modern States: and, 
accordingly, we have next summaries of 
the Government of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austro-Hungary, Sweden, 
Norway and England. Considerably more 
space is devoted to the United States. 
Tbese countries are probably considered by 
the author typical of all the others, as he 
omits Italy, Spain, Portugal, the whole of 
South America, and much more which is 
either too chaotic for scientific analysis, or 
whose study could only have speculative 
as distinct from practical value. The man- 
ualis carefully executed and is accompa- 
nied with a topical analysis, which would 
be a decided aid to the teacher as well as to 
the student. The book is to be highly 
commended. 


The Kingdom of Coins; A Tale for Chil- 
dren of all Ages. By John Bradley Gilman, 








collector’s incubus from bed-time till cock- 


is one of the neatest and happiest of the 
many neat and happy books of the kind 
published in this country by Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. (Price, 60 cents.) Like another 
** Alice” the boy hero is whisked off with a 
grotesque guide into a ‘* wonderland” of 
coins. He finds himself among “ Bad-Pen- 
nies,” ‘*True-Pennies,” ‘Crooked Shil- 
lings,’ “ Pounds,” ‘‘Sovereigns,”’ and peo- 
ple with the monetary stamp on them. 
He sees the old proverbs about money, 
thrift, gold, silver and character as related 
to them dramatically worked out. The 
nimble penny and the slow shilling; the 
boy who could not keep his money, the 
miser who lived for nothing but to keep it, 
the sovereign who would not give himself 
for his people, the penny that got stained in 
the use and the penny that kept its face 
bright: and much more of the kind are 
worked up by ingenious dramatization 
into ataleof much point and interest for 
the juveniles. 


Munual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper 
and Lead Ores, By Walter Lee Brown, B. 
Se. (E. H. Sargent & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) 
The edition before us of this manual, is the 
third, of one thousand copies each. It dif- 
fers from the second edition only in the cor- 
rection ofa few errors in the revision and re- 
duction of the,pricgs of some articles of the 
assayer’s outfit and some minor changes 
in thedescription of apparatus and re-agents. 
The previous additions have met with a 
gratifying success in this country, in Eng- 
land, Germany and Australia. The merit 
of the book is its simplicity combined with 
thoroughness and accuracy. Itis not bur- 
dened with details which are of little or no 
value to the practical man, but has been 
found full enough to meet the substantial 
requirements of the practical assayer. Itis 
well manufactured and sufficiently illus- 
trated with drawings and descriptive dia- 
grams. 


The Reconstruction of Europe, by Har- 
old Murdock (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
32.50), is a pleasing compilation of modern 
European history during the reign of Napo- 
leon IIf. It is composed exclusively of 
sketches of the military and diplomatic 
affairs of the period, but as the period con- 
tains in itsuch events as the Crimean war, 
the war for the liberation of Italy, the 
famous Prussian six weeks’ Kénigratz 
campaign and the Franco Prussian war, 
for the consolidation of Germany the 
author has abundant opportunity to make 
an interesting book. He seems to be aware 
that it may strike the public as being too 
much a “drum and trumpet” history of 
the period, as it does. It is, however, com- 
piled by an intelligent student who has 
made a close study of the campaigns and 
battles he has to describe, and writes of 
them with definiteness and intelligence. 


Nuture und Culture. By Harvey Rice. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00.) Thisis a 
new edition ofa book containing seven well- 
written and entertaining essays by a writer 
who has very decided opinions, most of them 
sound. Weshould notagree with Mr. Rice 
in all that he s*ys about the sphere of 
woman, tho in the main bis views are com- 
mendable. A good deal of humor, not 
of the finest sort, but still good, scattered 
over the pages, gives them at times an al- 
most jolly color. It is such a book as a man 
of leisure, not supremely gifted, yet by no 
means mediocre, expends his eacotthes 
scribendi upon when he might be doing 
sometbing very much worse. 


ain Eastern Tour ut Home. By Joel 
Cook. (Philadelphia: David McKay. $1.00.) 
We are here given in book form a bundle 
of very readable papers (reprinted from the 
columns of the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 
describing various places of interest along 
the Atlantic coast from New York to Bos- 
toa and far “ down East.’”” Mr. Cook sees 
things as he travels and writes of them ina 
gossipy and entertaining way. Next toan 
actual tour through the regions described, 
this boox will give its readers the best im- 
pression that may be had of what may be 
seen in a month’s hurried flight over New 
York and New England. 


A Summer in a Cafion. By Kate Doug- 
lass Wiggin. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) A jolly party of people, 
young and old, camping in a cafion of the 
mountains of California, is the subject of 
this bright, light, amusing little book, eve- 
ry page of which is suffused with the spirit 
of harmless fun. Doubtless the parts are 
overdone by some of the characters, but this 
is scarcely a fault, it may be quite the op- 
posite, in a book written to depict a sort of 
protracted picnic throughout which every- 
body is in duty bound to “‘ have a good 
time,” and to see that everybody else enjoys 





and illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. This 


Notes of Lessons for Young Teach- 
ers by John Taylor. isan elementary man- 
ual of sugyestions and principles which 
every teacher should have thoroughly as- 
similated before entering the ciass-room. 
(Boston School Supply Company. 50 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Durvy’s “ History of Fravce,’’ recently 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., has 
passed into its second edition. 

.-.. The Jewish Messenger, November 22d, 
contained a description of Russian prison 
life which fully corroborates the description 
of cruelties in Mr. Kennan’s Century ar- 


ticles. The article was written by an escap- 
ed prisoner. 








...-An odd mistake is made in the No- 
vember number of the Presbyterian The 
Church at Home und Abroad, p, 40. Under 
the heading, in the department of the 
Board of Publication, of ‘‘ The Board’s Au- 
thors,” is given the name of Dr. Newman 
Hall, of London, with the statement “of 
his many valuable works the Board re- 
publishes ’’ six, the titles of which are then 


given; but all are the writings of Dr. Hall, 
of Trenton, N. J. 


....Charles Ledyard Norton has written 
a guide-book to Florida which will soon be 
published by Lougmans, Green & Co. itis 
said to be modelled after the Baedecker 
guide-books. The increasing winter emi- 
gration from the Northern States to Flicrida 
makes such books indispensable. The 
readers go to the guide-books for the facts 
concerning hotels and railroads, and to 
such books as Mrs. Deland’s “Florida Days” 
for the poetry of description. 


..--The largest collection of books in the 
world is doubtless the National Library in 
Paris. According to a recent report of the 
general management, it now uumbers no 
fewer than 2,078,000 volumes. The British 
Museum contains about one million vol- 
umes; the Munich Library, 800,000; the 
Berlin. 700,000; the Dresden, 500,000; and 
the Vienna, 300,000 The famous Vatican 
Library contains only about 30,000 printed 
volumes; but it has about 25,000 manu- 
scripts, and in this regard Jeads all the 
rest, surpassing even the British Museum. 


....x-Minister Edward J. Phelps, in his 
‘“‘end paper’ on the ‘Age of Words,” in 
Scribner’s for December, says of contem- 
porary fiction: 


“The everlasting repetition, through count- 
less thousands of volumes, of the story of the 
imaginary courtship and marriage of fictitious 
and impossible young men and women; and 
when all conceivable incidents that could 
attend this happy narrative are used up, and 
the exhausted imaginatiun of the narrator re- 
fuses any further supply, then in their place 
an endless flow of commonplace and vapid con- 
versation, tending to the same matrimonial 
result, untilit is clear that the parties, if they 
were real, wouid talk themselves to death- 
this isthe staple of what is now well called 
fiction, because it never could exist in fact. 
What a food for an immortal mind to live on, 
year in and year out, as its principal literary 
nourishment! And what sort of mental fiber 
is it likely to produce?” 


....[t is extremely difficult to classify 
the various schools of Protestant theologi- 
cal thought in Germany. From the ex- 
treme right or Confessionalism to the ex- 
treme left or Radicalism and Rationalism 
the shades and variety of standpoints are 
even more kaleidoscopic than they are in 
the endless “‘ isms” of Ameriean church- 
dom. For practical purposes, however, 
four groups can be separated, namely—the 
Confessional, the Mediating, the Ritschl 
and the Older radical school. Each of these 
has its own Church paper in which the 
character and aim of the school are clearly 
reflected. The orthodox and confessional 
branch, has in Luthardt’s Aligem. Kirch- 
enzeitung, published in Leipzig, a magnifi- 
cent exponent, the paper in its solidity and 
variety of contents comparing favorably 
even with the best of American religious 
journals. No other German paper fur- 
nishes such a wealth of Courch news from 
all over Christendom as does this one, 
which on the whole isthe best foran Amer- 
ican who desires to get a clear insight into 
the ecclesiastical ups and downs in the 
land of Luther. The Mediating theology in 
its more positive tendencies now controls the 
famous Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung of Heng- 
stenburg, under the editorship of Zéckler. 
The organ of the Older radical school, 
whose t representive isthe theological 
faculties at Jena and Heidelburg, is still 
the Protest. Kirchenzeitung of Berlin. The 
Ritsch! school, teaching the new theology 
in Germany, has recently created its organ 
in the Christliche Welt, of Leipzig, which 
promises to be one of the best Church jour- 
nals in Germany. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 








Wilfred. A Story with a happy ending. By A. 
T. Winthrop. 7x5, Pp. 263. New York: An- 
gon D. F. Randolph & Co......-..cceeeereseeees $1 00 


Keys to the Study of the Word; or, Help to 
Bible Study. By A. [. Pierson, D.D. 64¢x 
434. pp. xiii, 148. The same,..........1.+-++0-- 0 50 





the same blessing. 


Boston: Ro! cine ne nee eink anaes op lw 
The New Priest in Conception Kay, By Robert 
Lowell. 7x5, pp. xi, 5/0. The same.,......... 1 
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Some Eminent Women o/ our Times. ass 
Biographical a i Oh 
7 1, New York. 


Fawcett. 
Macmillan & GS 

Individualism a System of Politics. By Words- 
yam Donisthorpe. 4x6, pp. x, ‘393, The 


The. “Adventures of, David Vane and David 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 734x5, pp. 
2 oO "Dentene D Lothro PUR Ss000- 0800s ceanses 100 
The story of the American Soicier. In War 
and pee weed S. Brooks. 94x7, 
Do. x. af 
Half-Hours with the. Best Humorous Authors. 
Selected and Arranged A: haries Morris. 
—. In Four Volumes. Volume I, Ameri- 

» pp.512. Volume II, American, pp. 511 
Volure Ill, English, Pp. 512. Volume IV, 
English. etc., pp. 511. Philadelphia, Penn.: — 

age Dia nckecehedneonsias eonmecenne 6 00 
Fae; — Dragon. 1 D Frances Mary Peard. 73% 
295. New 
Banning Pand Blessing. By the Author of “The 
Atelier du Lys,” “In the Olden Times,” “ A 
ow ay etc. Illustrated. 74x 


PP. FE BOR. cccaneccvantcasaescanecess 1065 
Fair’ a” Farm. By Mary B. Debenham. : 
Tléx5, pp. 147. The same.... . ..ccccsscesseess 60 


In Charge. A Story of Rough Times. By Mary : 
E. Palgrave. hex, Dt pp. 26 The same...... 105 
The Awakening of Atary Fenwick. A Novel. 
By Beatrice Whitby. T3¢x5, g = 
York: D. Apgeten Ge iind « comecennss ongcoceses 15 
Mrs. Fogton & E. N s 
w York: Henry Holt & ¢ 
The People’ 8 s Bible. Discourses upon the Holy 
Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol- 
ume XI, The Book of Job. 9x6, pp. viii, 454. P 
New York: Funk & W Wnkéndssctssekeseee 1 50 
The Golden Days of '49. 4 Tale of the Califor- 
nia Diggings. By Kirk Munroe. Illus- 
trated. 8x6, pp. ix, 351. New York: Dodd, 
DRONE BOR. cncccnccccncce cccces scccusecosccesess 22 
The Diary of Philip Hone. 1828-1851. Edited 
with an Introduction by Bayard T > et 
944x644. In two volumes. Volume I, pp. 
400. Volume IJ, pp. 426. The same.......... 7 50 
Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. VI. The 
Birth from Above. By Charles Follen Lee. 
654x454. pp. 104. Boston: Universalist Pub- 
BRPUREINES BEOUBO eo ccc cccee: cocccescgecccecoscccccoss 
The Science of theChrist. An Advanced State- 
ment of Christian Science. With an Iater- 
retation of Genesis. By Ursula N. Geste- 
eld. 8x54. pp. 463. Chicago, lll.: Ursula 
N. Gestefeid.. 300 
Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the 
Text of M. Auguste Molinier. By C. Kegan 
Paul. 7x5, pp. xv, 356. New York: Scriv- 
“3 4 igen epetesnieEreeS 1 40 
The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston's 
Translation. Revised by the Rev. 
Shilleto, we A. With Typogra a Notes 
by Sir C. Wilson, K.C.M. G. 74¢x5. In 
three a A, Volume I, Life of Josephus. 
Antiquities of the Jews. Books I-VI, pp. 
zit, ait, youre Il, Antiquities of the Jews. 
Books VII-XIII, pp. xiii, 436. Volume III, 
Antiquities of the Tae not s XIV-to the 
En ce 6 , eens 4 50 
Studies in the Cc hristian Evidenc os, A Alexan- 
der Mair, D.D. 8x5, e same. 2 40 
Death No Bane. A New Lie with copi- 
ous illustrative notes of Cicero's frst Tuscu- 
lan Disputation. By Robert Black, M.A. 7x4, 
p. 171. Thesame. 
Songs of the Spindle, and Legends of the Loom. 
Selected and Arranged by H. H. Warner. 
With [llustrations by H. H. Warner, A. 
Tucker, and Edith Copper. 634x544. pp 32. 
Wess Sa sseoccrascccdécasnenseccavente. oe 1 2% 
The Academic Algebra. By William F. Brad- 
bury, A.M., and Grenville C. Emery, A.M. 
746x544, pp. vi, 414. Boston: Thompson, 


nw 
td 


Later Speeches on Political Questions; With Se- 
lect Controversial Papers. By George W. 
Julian. Edited hi his Daughter, Grace Ju- 
lian Clarke. D4 xhl¢ é Bp. vi, sii. Indianapo- 
his, Ind.: Carlon & Hollenbeck....... ......... 

Polish Bind. A Romance. By Nataley, Baro- 
ness Von Eschstruth. Translated from the 
German by Cora Louise Turner. 73¢x5i¢, pp. 
367. New York: John B. Alden................ 

How to Catalogue a Library. By Henry B. 

Theatley, F.S.A. 7x44, pp. xit, 268. “New 
York: A. C. } & Co. 

A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose, from 
Americ:n and Foreign Authors, including 
translations from Ancient Sources. Edited 
by Anna L.. Ward, 8%x6, pp. vi, 701. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. ..............seseeees 20 

The Word By the Kev. T. Mozley, M.A. 834x 
4, Pp. iv, 46. New York: Longmans, Green 


& 

The Brosbytery of the Log College; or, The 
Cradle of the Pre: ——. oe in Ameri- 
ea. By Thomas Murphy D,D. 10x5, pp. 526. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-Scnool Work...... 

An Outline Harmony of the Four Gospels. With 
Brief Nctes. By the Rev. George C. Foley. 
O4x4M. pp. 44. New York: Thomas Whit- 
GUIMOE oc ccccccceccccescccccs coeccccccecseccoocecece 

The ile nt South. Together with the Freed- 
mau’s case in Equity, and the Convict Lease 
System. By George W. Cable. 7x5, pp. vi, 
213. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

T he. ryt of Te nuyson. By Henry Van Dyke. 

536, pP- xili, 296. The same.................. 150 
we rue Stories of Louisiana. By George 
W.Cable. 84x6, pp. 350. The same.......... 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s New Books. 


THE SALT-CELLARS, PROVERBS AND 
QUAINT SAYINGS, together with Homely 
Notes thereon. Very handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt side, $1.50. 
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The London Literary World says: “There ts not 
a page that is not br ighte ned with genuine wit 
and enriched with wisdom.’ 


“An admirable help to teachers and preachers, 
being very suggestive of illustration. It is not 
only highly entertaining, but full of instruction.’ 

St. Lows Evang: list. 


“ The pith, pertinence and point of the work 
are sure to make it popular and helpful.”—N. W. 
Chris. Adv. and Journal. 


“ As a book of illustrations, this volume will 

prove an admirable help to teachers. We 
Reartily commend it to our readers.”—N. Y. 
Christian Inte'ligencer. 


“AN EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING 
BOOK WHICH SHOULD FIND A PLACE 
IN EVERY FAMILY, AND ESPECIALLY 
IN EVERY TEACHER'S LIBRARY.”’—Re- 
formed Quarterly Review. 


CHEQUE BOOK OF 
THE BANK OF FAITH. 


Being Precious Promises Ar- 
ranged for Daily Use. 


With Brief Experimental Comments. $1.50 


“MR. SPURGEON’S words are so inal Si his 
style so sparkling, and his spirit so devout, that 
the reading of his productions is almost sure to 
excite a mental glow and awaken ry oulen. 
tions. THIS BOOK IS BRIMFUL OF QUIC 
ENING, SOOTHING, SOUL-L PTI NG 
POWER.”—N. Y. Witness. 


Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


A, CG. ARMSTRONG & SOM, 74 B'way, i, 7. 
 $§$TAMMERING ~~ 


Andall a ty ptections af speech tho ly cor- 
rected. For full particul and testimonials ad- 
dress F.A. BRYANT, 9 West léth St., New York 
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NOW READY. 


The New York 
Fashion Bazar. 


CHRISTMAS 


Double Number. 


Price 50 Cents. 
By Supscription $3.00 PER YEAR. 


The Christmas Number Contains a 


Magnificent Chromo Supplement 


Meissonier’s Great Painting, 
“FRIEDLAND: 1807,” 


Representing Napoleon at the zenith of his 
glory at the Battle of Friedland. From the 
original picture now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, for which $66,000 
were paid at the famous Stewart sale. 


Interesting literary features of the 
Christmas number: 


“JIM-OF-THE-WHIM.” By E. W. Hox. 
nune. A Christmas story with five 
full-page illustrations. “A story of 
Western Ranch Life, full of the 
color and atmosphere of the prai- 


ries. 
CATHERINE’S LOVERS. - By k&rcx 
MANN-CHATRIAN. ‘These grea’ 


French writers never produced a 
more touching love story than this 
little novelette, which’ is given 
complete. ‘There is something 
specially attractive in Catherine. 
and her choice among her suitors 
shows the heart of a true woman. 

MRS. N. 8. STOWELL has an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘ Novelties in 
Dress for Christmas.” giving de- 
scriptions of fancy dresses and 
dancing costumes for children’s 
Christmas parties. 

MRS. MARY E. BRYAN contributes 
a very interesting biographical and 
critical sketch of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the poet, as a great 
representative woman. 


Every department of the FasHion 
Bazar is full of interesting and valu- 
able information, devoted to Manners 
and Fashions, Household Information. 
Correspondence, Seasonable Editorials, 
Illustrated articles on Fancy Work and 
Embroideries, and Comic Pictures. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER IS 


Superbly Illustrated. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Colored Winter Fashion Plate. 
A BRILLIANT 


Cover Plate of Children’s Winter Suits. 


Mrs. ALICE WALKER writes: ‘I 
am a dress-maker, and I have bought 
THE New YorK FasHion Bazar 
every month for the past four years. 
I could not do without it. The fash- 
ions are the very latest.” 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 
Price $3.00 a Year. 
All subscribers for 1890 sending 
$3.00 to the Publisher will receive 
the beautiful Christmas Chromo Sup- 


plement of Meissonier’s great painting, 
** Friedland: 1807.” 


Send remittances by Postal Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 
and address 


GEORCE MUNRO, 
Munro’s Publishing House, 
17 to 27 Vandewater St., 
P. O. Box 3751. New York. 











MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


By the Rev. W. J. Lortre. author of “ Windsor Cas- 
tle.” With 12 full-page plates and many illus- 
trations, chiefly by Herbert Railton. Imperial 
4to, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 


Francis T. Palerave’s New Work. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


Selected. from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four 
Centuries. With Notes Explanatory and Bio- 
graphical. By FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, editor of 
“The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyvrics.” 
Limited edition, choicely printed on hand-made 
paper. Small 4to, half vellum, uncut edges, $7.(0. 

*,* Small paper edition. In the Press. 


“ To offer poetry for poetry’s sake has heen the ed- 
itor’s firstaim in compiling this selection, which is 
intended to be representative of the entire range of 
FEnclish sacred poetry. The brief biogranhies in- 
serted will. it is honed. satisfy the natural desire for 
sore acquaintance with the main facta in the lives 
of those whose best and deepest thoughts are here 
presented ’—From the Preface. 


A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE’ FROM" ARCADIUS '70 
IREVE.’ 


A.D. 995-810. By Jorn B. Bury, M.A.. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dut’in. 2 vole., vo, £8.00. 





Professer Fd werd}Caird’s New Rook. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IM- 
MANUAL KANT. 


By EDWARD Carrp, LL.D., Professor of Mora’ 
Philesophy in the University of Glasgow. Two 
velumes, &yo, $7.50). 

“ Theobiect of this bock ts to give a connected view 
of the Critical Philosophy. showing the relations ct 
the three Critiques to each other. and to the cther 
works of Kent which mav be regarded as illustra- 
tions or developments of ris main areument. The 
frst part on the Critique of Pure Reason deo's with 
the same subiect as mv former work. ent'tled The 
Philosophy of Kant, pnt. excent in a few passages, it 
is not a reproduction of '*.’"— From the Preface, 





Walter Pater’s New Book. 


APPRECIATION’. 


With an Essay on Stvle. By WALTER PATER. Fellow 
of Brarenore College. Globe, 8v-, $1.75. 


INDIVIDUALISM, 


A Syster of ' Politics. By WorpswortTH DowntTs- 
THORPE, Barrister-at-Law, author of “Principles 
of Plutology.” etc. &vo, $4 00, 





A New Book by Mrs. Henry Faweett. 


SOME "EMINENT ‘WOMEN (CF OUR 
TIMES,” 


Short Biographical Sketches. By Mrs. HENRY 
FAWCETT. 12mo0, 75 cents. 


The Rioeraphical Sketches are as follews: Elize. 
heth ¥rv—Marv Carnenter—Caroline Hersche]— 
Sarah Martin—Mary Somerville— Queen Victoria— 
Harriet Wartineau—Flerence Nigbtingoale—Mary 
TLambh—Aenes Flizahbeth Jones—Chariotte and F milv 
RBront#—Elizabeth Sarrett Prowning—lady Sale, spd 
her Fellow-Hostages in Afghan‘stan—Flizabeth Gil- 

hert—Jane Austen— Maria Edgeworth—Queen Louisa 
of Prussia—Dorothy Wordswerth Sister Dora—Mrs, 
Parheuld — Joanna Baillie—Hanrah More — The 
an Abolit‘onists, Prudence Cranda)l end Lu- 
cretia 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Pook for Obildren. 


THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. With [Nustrations by WAL- 
TER CRANE. Ifimo, $1.25. 


ENGL'SH MEN OF ACTION SEPIES. 


New Volume. 12mo, cloth timp, 60 cents; edges un- 
cut, 75 cents. 


STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. 
Recently Published. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A.J. Church. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel! Sir William 
1 Butler. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple.4 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By W, Clark Russell. 
MONK. By Julian Corbett. 

“An admirable set of brief biographies. . . 
The ae are small, attractive, and inexpensive.” 


ell English Men of Action’ premises to be a no- 
table series of short biographies. The subjects sre 
| eames and the authors almost as well "— 
Tpoch. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN 
SERIES. 


New Volume. 1i2mo, cloth limp, é€c.; edger inecut, 
75 cents.” 
WALPOLE. By John Morley. Now ready. 
Recently Published. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUERER. By Edward A. 


Freeman. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green 








ATA 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. Bv James Gardner. 


*.* Macmillan & Co.'s New Illustrated Catalogue 
wiil be sent ro by mall, te to 9 ars on _appli- 
cation. oan Ganeseneiaans 


“MACMILLAN & CO., 


1 T12 Fa Fourth. Ave., New York. 



































The December number of 7h, 
Century Magazine is remarkably 
varied in its contents and is espe. 
cially interesting. Among the 
more important articles are: 


Selections from Wellington’s Letters; 
now published for the first time. The 
correspondence extends over a period of 
several years,—to within a fortnight of 
his death,—and it is noticeable as show. 
ing the gentler characteristics of the Iron 
Duke. (Fully illustrated by many pie- 
tures and portraits.) 


The Autobiography of Joseph Jeffer. 
son, which began in the November Cen- 
tury, increases in interest. The present 
installment is full of delightful reminis- 
cences of the Wallacks, John E. Owens, 
Burton, Burke and others, besides cop- 
taining some curious adventures of the 
author. Illustrated with portraits, New 
York Commercial Advertiser says; “It 
is as rattling good reading as his ‘ Bob 
Acres’ is rattling good acting.” 


The New Croton Aqueduct. The first 
complete and fully illustrated paper on 
this great triumph of modern engineer- 
ing appears in the December Century, 
A feature of the illustrations is the re- 
production of photographs showing the 
caves which were filled by the contract- 
ors with air at the rate of 35-00 per cubic 
yard, to the tune of a million dollars, 


The Paris Panorama of the Nineteenth 
Century was one of the features of the 
Paris Exposition. It is reproduced in 
miniature. The text is by Alfred 
Stevens and Henri Gervex, who con- 
ceived and executed the project. 


Revelation and the Bible is the first 
paper of a timely and important series 
on the general subject of “The Nature 
and Method of evelation,” and is 
written by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher of Yale. 


The Fall of the Rebel Capital,—and 
Lincoln in Richmond, are striking chap- 
ters in the Lincoln history. 


Two Serial Stories. “Friend Olivia,” by 
4 melia E Barr, and “The Merry Chant- 
’ by Frank R. Stockton, are in the 
very best vein of two of. the’ most popu- 
lar writers of the day. 


Two Complete Short Stories. In “Ca 
tain Joe,”’ Mr. ¥. Hopkinson Smith tells 
in the form of a story one of the most 
heroic deeds of modern times, and “ The 
Taming of Tarias’’ introduces a new 
writer to The Century. The scene is 
laid in the Platte Purchase. 


There are Christmas Poems in the De- 
cember Century, as well as many others, 
including one by E. C. Stedman, of For- 
tuny’s famous “Spanish Lady,’’ accom- 
panied by a full page engraving of the 
picture. Among the contributions are 
articles on ‘Nature and People in 
Japan,’”’ by Wm. Elliot Griffis, with pic- 
tures by Wores; “ Pundita Ramabai,” 
by Elizabeth Porter Gould, ete., ete. 


The Century for January will open with 
a remarkable paper, by Amelia B. a 
wards, describing recent mare 
coveries in Bubastis, Kgypt.. Fully Il- 
lustrated. The authors of Lincoln, in 
the same number, describe in a oan 
graphic manner his assassination and 
death 


Future Numbers of The Century will 
contain ‘‘ New Studies in Astronomy,” 
** Lick Observator La Farge’s ‘“ Let- 
ters from Japan,” "Poautitully illustrated 
by the author; ‘‘ Present-day Papers,” 
by Bishop Potter. Hon. Seth Low, Prof. 
Ely, etc.; ‘The Women of the French 
Sa ons,” profusely illustrated: “ Pre- 
historic America’; ‘‘The Ser pe 
Mound”; “ Ancient Fire Worship,” ete. 
Pictures from the Old Masters, by. T. 
Cole; the most notable series of its ind 
ever executed, etc., etc. 


Subscribe Now. Yearly oubecriae, to 
The Centuru may count on receivi 
nearly 2000 pages of the best and m 
entertain nending, enriched with illus- 
trations the leading artists and en- 
gravers of the world. Terms, #4.00 & 
ear, in advance; 35 cents a nese 

uy 'of any bookseller or newsdealer, 0 
subscribe through them or“direct. > 
mit by check, draft, registered letter, 
money or express order. 

33 EAST 


THE CENTURY CO. 
17TH ST., NEW YORE. 


TIBBALS 
BOOK COMPANY. 





Trench on Parables. 8v0......+.0+++++** Re 
Trench on Miracles. 8v0.......-+++++** 

Trench on Parables and “Miracles. 1 2.00 
Ae Seer eee 

*.* Only critical edition published. * 

wet ps “for the Pulpit........0.-s00009%* 1% 


Maes Mistakes Mended in Reading, 1.00 


By meil on receipt of Price 
26 Warren Street, New York. 
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Foo Great National Works 
—— 


PPLETONS’ 
MERICAN 


* 


YCLO- 
PA DIA 


* 





* 








* 


APPLE- 
TONS’ 


AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


The fame of APPLETONS’ AMERICAN 
CycLop4DIA extends the world over. 

More than 120,000 sets have been 
placed in the homes of America. 

It is the best, the most complete, of 
all Cyclopzedias ; the accepted author- 
ity of Colleges, Students, and Readers. 


YCLOPADIA 





APPLETONS’ CYCLOP2&DIA OF AMER- 
IcAN BIOGRAPHY is the latest and most 
interesting addition to the books of 
the century. 

It is a complete history of the Lit- 
erature, Laws, Theology, Inventions, 
Art, Music, Discovery, Wars, and 
Governments of the American Con- 
tinent. 

Elaborately illustrated. Sixty full- 
page portraits on steel. Over 2,000 
vignette portraits and engravings in 
the text. 


For specimen-pages, with prices, spe- 
aal terms of sale, etc., of these two great 
works, address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


t, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WINDHAM TOWERS. 


A Narrative Poem of the time of Elizabeth by 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Carefully printed 
and bound in an unusual and tasteful style. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


BETTY LEICESTER. 


Adelightful Story for Girls of Fifteen or there- 
abouts. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, anthor of 
“Deephaven,” * A White Heron.” “Play Days,” 
ete, 18mo0, $1.25. 


THE LILY AMONG THORNS. 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GrRivFis, D.D., author of 
“The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. 16mo, $1.25; in white 
cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 


Anengaging book, showing the literary and :esthet- 
lecharacteristics of the Song of Solomon. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEAD- 
ERS. 


Vol.II. Winsur FISK. By Professor GEORGE 
PRENTICE, of Wesleyan University. 16mo, $1.25. 
Abook worthy to follow Dr. Allen's “Jonathan 
Edwards,” and treating wisely the career and char- 

terot Wilbur Fisk, the Methodist divine. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


First and Second Series. Popular Edition, in one 
Volume, cloth, $1.00. In Riverside Paper Series 
0 cents. 


*s* For sale by all Booksellors. Sent by mail, post- 
Paid, on receipt of price bv the Publisbers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston- 


i Bast SEVENTEENTH STRRET, NEW YORK. 
ee 


N*wsrarer DYERTISING. 
GP. ROWELL & 00. i) soruce Street, N. 















SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 





1890 











ITCHELL. With 17 Illustrations b 
Frost, Attwood, Woolf, Gibson, Mc 
and many others. 


HOW, THE OTHER ALP 


enements. By J. A. Ri 
trations from the flash-light photographs. 


BRETON PICTURES. 
and other festivals. By D 
many superb i}lusirations by famous artists. 


ickar, 


article. By k. M. BACON. 


SHORT STORIES—MBRS, 
NER, and A MID 
by HENRY A. BEERS. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS form 


feature of this number. 


writes the end paper this mo: 


Send 10 cents 
for a_ recent 
| number and 
» The compietion of the 8d year 
full is signalized by this superb 
Holiday number with Tu illus- 
Prospectus. iratiens and a new ornament- 
at cover. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CARICATURE, 


Keppler Nast, 


* Chip,” 


LIVES—Studies among the 
Ris. With many striking illus- 


ofSte. Anne d’Auray, 
r. W. P. NORTHRUP. 


A 8UB-TROPIO STUDY. A bright and well-illustrated 


*S SPREE, by H. ©. Bun- 
R NIGHT'S DREAM, 


a specially attractive 


HON. FDWARD J. PHELPS, Ex-Minister to England, 


ByJ. 


features are: 


With 


ness and variety. 





artist travelers. 





LIFE ON A WAR SHIP. 


will appear through Scribner’s Magazine. 


HOMES 
PICTION, 


THE CITIZEN'S RIGHTS. 


F. W. WHITRIDGB, and others. 


HUNTING ARTICLES. 
SINGLE ARTICLES 





the Footprints of Charles Lamb”; papers on Neapolitan Art, 
Sta#l by a well-known diplomatist, with some recently-discov 


THE ELECTRIC ARTICLES 


Electric Railroads is one of those remaining in this series. 


ERICSSON, THE GREAT INVENTOR. 


will be completed by several carefully-illustrated papers, beginning in January with “ Elec- 
tricity in the Household,” by MR. KEN NELLY, Mr. Edison's chief electrician. An article on 


Physical Conditions in the United States, by PROF. N. 8S. SHALER, with illustrations. 


MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


| of other important contributors will appear in more specific announcements; 


will continue to contribute to the 
Magaz‘ne during 1890. The names 
and several im- 


portant projects, of which the beginning at least will fall within the next twelve months, are 
| purposely reserved for description when the arrangements in progress for them shall be fur- 


| ther advanced. 


. 





| SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


In 1890 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will enter upon its 
fourth year and seventh volume. Its aim has been that 
its articles shall be of interest in themselves, over 
and above their timeliness and authorship, and that 
great variety shall be secured to its readers. 
believed that the full announcement, a summary of 
which follows, gives promise of a year of great popu- 
lar and artistic attractiveness. Among the important 


AN ADDED DEPARTMENT AND INCREASED SPAGE. it 


January number a department for the brief consideration of subjects of both passing 
and permanent interest, and for this purpose a few pages will be added to each num- 
ber. This feature in the Magazine will give, it is believed, a new element of bright- 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL witt be treated trom 


BERT WARD, who spent five yearson the Congo, will write of that now famous 
region. Other articles in the same field will appear, and several by well-known 
All richly illustrated. 


MR. R. F. ZOGBAUM, the artis+ and writer, has received permission to accompany the new naval 
Squadron of Evolution on its cruise; and thus to make the first possible studies of the life at sea of 


officers and men under the altogether novel conditions of the New Navy. The articles embodying these studies, with his own illustrations. 


IN OITY, SUBURBS ANDCOUNTRY. The city homes will be discussed by CHARLES F. McKIM, the eminent architect: 
thecountry and suburban homes will be treated by writers of equal authority. In connection with this will begiven a paper 
describing how bouses have been built by people of small means through Building and Loan Associations. The articles will be illustrated. 

In January a new novelette in four parts will be begun by OCTAVE THANET, with illustrations by A. B. FROST. Later there 
will be a serial by an anonymous writer, for which the publishers are safe in prophesying an amount of attention given to no 
novel which has appeared in this form for many vears. The SHORT FICTION of the year, it is believed, will be unusually strong. 


A series of articles upon a great class of rights and privileges for which the citizen pays his taxes, 
but of which the long-suffering American allows himself to be deprived, Thus will be covered 
the Rights of the Citizen as a householder, as a traveler, as a user of the public streets, his rights to his own property. to his own reputation, 
etc. They will be contributed by writers who will speak with authority, among them will be E.L. GODKIN, FRANOIS LYNDE STETSON 


There will be two articles upon John Ericsson, the great-inventor, written 
under peculiar advantages by MR. WILLIAM O. CHUROH, who, at Captain 
Ericsson’s request was made his authorized biographer and intrusted with his papers. The illustrations will include much that is of the 
highest interest and novelty; the original unpublished sketches of the Monitor, etc. 
A group of articles on Hunting will appear during the year, numbering perhaps as many as the Fish- 
ing articles published in 1889, and in similar fresh fields. 

IN GREAT VARIETY. Among them are: “In Paris with the Three Musketeers,” written and illus- 
trated by MR. and MRS. EB. H. BLASHFIELD; one by W.C. BROWNELL on some lasting impressions and 


| results of the French Exposition; three on English, French, and German Caricature respectively; two especially attractive articles callec “In 
on French Illustration, on Print Collecting; a remarkable article on Madam de 


ered material: MR. SIDNEY COLVIN’S article on George Meredith, MR. HUM- 
| PHRY WARD’S on some great Picture Sales, with illustrations by HARRY FURNISS; on Water Storage in the West, and on Mining, the latter 


with novel photographs; Australian papers; on the Floral Decoration of Ponds and Lakes, with some very beautiful effects; and a group upon 








a subscription for 1890, - $7.50 
The same, bound in cloth (6 vols.), - 12.00 
rhe numbers for 1889 and asubscrip- 

tion for 1890, - - - - - 4.50 
The same, with back numbers bound 

inecloth, - - - - - - - 6.00 


It is 


has been decided to open with the 


several points of view. MR. HER- 





{ $3.00 a Year; 
| 25c. a Number 


TERMS: 
SPECIAL OFFER, dscomress stir 


from the first number, Jan., ’87, and 











[ : ouneuy mana, 
If _—— 
You | 
Want 


J GE 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN, 
a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, 
the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
to buy anything in this line, 
to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call upon 
THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


a point if you are interested in the financial welfare 
of yourchurch. A system which we originated and 
that has been used with the most gratifying results 
in both large and small churches of all denomina- 
tions. It will increase your church’s income from 


25 to 50 per cent. if rightly handled. Full particulars 
mailed upon request. Address 








GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., | 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 





REVOLVING 
BOOK-CASES 


in great variety of Size, 
Style and Price. 
{Finished in Walnut, 
Cherry, Antique Oak 
and Ash. 
A MOST DESIRABLE 


5 Christmas Present! 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CIRCULAR. 


Andrews M'f’e Co. 


76 FIFTH AVE.,NewYork, 


A. H, Andrews & Co. 


196 WabashAve , “bicage, 













* tion this paver. 


NEW WORKS 


JUST 
PUBLISHED. 
l '. co mMER TARY OW LUI of a, Re 
v. 
PEQPLE'S ¥! ame NTA Yo0% cbUKE,., - Trade 
edition. Price, $1.25. 


It contains the text of the Authorized and Revised 
V+ rsions in parallel columns; an iat uction to 
Luke’s Gospel and tothe Synoptic Gospels; suzgestive 
applications; complete index; maps, illustrations, etc. 

For the Sunday-Srhool or Home Library. 

TANGLET . By anee B. WATERMAN. Cloth, 
imo. 3 p. $1.35. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAN OF THE SOUTH, A 
E Sun of ee lite and AN OF we gut obn 
McCullagh. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, 189 pp. 75 

KORNO SIGA, THE MO STAIN CHIEF; or Lite | 

s : or e in 
Assam By | OP rTAIN NEF 12mo, 
cloth. 209 pp. 90 cents. 
Books for Rewards. 
PEARLS FROM THE BAST. By the late Rev. 
ICHARD NEWTON, D.:>. These popular stories 
of Biblical persons and scenes are issued in 
Right Books. Square 8v0. 15 cents each. 

A new and handsomely lithographed cover makes 

them specially attractive. 


THE AMERICAN 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 

The cheapest, most popular and widely 

circulated illustrated religious paper of 

the day amongst all, evangelical denom- 
inations is The Christian Herald. As be- 
ing determined to introduce it into every Christian 
bome in the land, we offer to free to the end of 
the year to every person sending us their. name and 
address, being sure they will like and afterward take 
it. Every issue is nicely iliustrated and tull of bright 
and interesting reading matter. and forms one of the 


in religious and sec- 
est morning Se: 


mous preachers, Dr. 
Cc. n Spurgeon. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





o coy avents waptes. Cat, Free; 65c. Sa m- 
pie by mail 25 Ic. stamps. Horse owners buy 
lto6. Rein Holder Uo,. Helly, Mich. 


$10 








4. HOW WOMEN 
6) CAN 


MAKE MONEY. 





A good income is as- 
sured to the woman who 

46 will act as ouragent in her 
4% own and adjoining towns, 
and push our business with 


energy and _ intelligence. 
Our instructions if followed 
out will make it easy to 
realize from $10 to $50 per 
week, according to ability. 








and on the Battle-field. By MARY A. LIV. 
aed cclting hike wii gr No com 

vac 1. yy 4 
Hartford, Conn. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 








would iike the paper sent. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 





Pact, Fancy, and Fable. 


4 New Hand-book for Ready Reference on 
Subjects Commonly Omitted from Cyclopxr- 
dias. Compiled by Henry F. REDDALL. 
Royal 8vo, 536 pages, half leather. $3.50. 
“ The compiler has done his work well and given us 
a book of varied, but constant and unfailing useful- 
ness." —Buffalo Express. 


Opening the Oyster. 


A Story of Adventure. By CHARLES L. 
MARs8H. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $1.75. 
“It is such a tale of travel and adv jentare as will in- 
terest both young and old. * Ine does not often 
come across so fascinating a hook. ’—The Chicago 
‘Beontng Journal. 


A. Thiers. 


By PAUL De Remusat, Minister of France. 
Translated by Pror. M. B. ANDERSON. The 
Great French Writers. 12mo, 225 pages. 
$1.00. (Other volumes are, “Mme. De Se- 
vigne,” by G. Boissier; ** George Sand,” by E. 
Caro; ** Montesquieu,” by A. Sorel; “* Victor 
Cousin,” by J. Simon; ** Turgot,” by L. Say.) 
Paul de Remusat has rendered a timely service by 
this comprehensive study of M. Thiers’ life, whic 
reached its zenith on being chosen first President of 
the French Republic in 1671, and whose political prom- 
inence tempts us to forget his high literary achieve- 
ments. The elegance of the style, not less than the 
interest of the material, renders it one of the most at- 
tractive volumes of this brilliant series 


J 

a 
Alexia. 

By Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. l6mo. 75 cents. 
“We began reading this book because a_ friend 

wanted us to do it,and we read it to the end for its 
own sake and cause of the pleasure it gave us. 
Mrs. Abbott has written an unpretentious story that 
is all her own and brimful of distinctiveness, original- 
ity, and charm.’’— he Gate City, Keokuk. 


In and Around Berlin. 


By Minerva B. NORTON. 12mo. $1.00. 

“ jt discusses education, the churches, museums, and 
palaces, giving desc riptions of the streets, parks, cem- 
eteries, and public buildings, with many glimpses of 
social and family life. It is avery suggestive and suc- 
cessful little book.’’—The Universalist, Chicago. 


The Poetry of Job, 


By GeorGce H. Gruperr, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.00. 
“ This celebrated poem has never before had such a 
clear analysis, nor had its beauties so finely brought 
out. * * it is a patient, painstaking, scholarly 
work of a scholarly man, who enters upon his task 
reverently and lovingly and acc om plishes it so satisfac- 
torily as to merit the full commendation of all lovers 
of the sacred word.”’—The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


Familiar Talks on 


ASTRONOMY, WITH CHAPTERS ON 
GEOGRAPHY AND NAVIGATION. By 
WILLIAM H. PARKER. 12mo, 264 pages. $1.00. 

“ It is written in a style concise and easy to under- 
stand, interesting as a pace talk. It will give to 
the schoolboy a clear idea of scores of facts he ought 
to know, and will tend to foster a desire for still fur- 
ther knowledge. * * * Itisa book well worth the 
reading of old as well as young.”’—The Chicago Times. 


Musical Moments. 


Short Sel+ctions (Poetry and Prose) in 
Hi of Music. Collected by J. FE. P. 16mo, 
1,00, 


Some of the finest passages in poetry have been in- 
spired by its twin sister, music. A collection of choice 
quotations on this subject is here embodied in a very 
dainty and tasteful volume. The selections include 
many gems of English and American poetry. and re- 
late not only tothe music of the voice and of instru- 
ments, but to the music of nature and al! sweet sounds. 


Sesame and Lilies, 


By Joun Ruskin. Finelu printed and 
bound. 16mo, 237 pages, gilt top. $ 
A beautiful new reprint of Mr. Ruskin’s noble little 
book—a reprint in which it is believed the paper, 
print, binding, and general tastefulness of the dress 
are somewhat harmonious with the author’s exquisite 
language and elevated thought. 


Motives of Life. 


By Pror. DAVID SwinG. New and enlarge4 

edition. 16mo, 239 pages, $1.00. 

“ Here, as everywhere, Prot. Swing writes with the 
simplicity, the earnestness, and the honesty which 
come of asincere devotion to all {that is bést and no- 
blest, and are st in life and character.”—The Evening 
Post, New 


Club Essays, 


By Pror. DAVID SwinG. New and enlarged 

edition.. 16mo, 266 pages, $1.00. 

As an essayist Prof. Swing has few equals and 
hardly. a per orinthe entire range of men of let- 
ters There isa mint of solid gold in these 
*Club ecege. *” Home Journal, Boston. 


Theresa at San Domingo. 


From the French of MME. FRESNEAU. Illue- 
trated. 12mo, 209 pages, $1.00. 
Mme. Fresneau has commemorated in this capital 
seery for children the evils of slavery and incidents of 
the Negro insurrection at San Domingo in 1789. In ad- 
dition to the vivid historic background she gives some 
excellent descriptions of life in the West Indies. 


Seven Days After 


THE HONEYMOON. By S&S. A.B. Small 

4to. Gilt edges. 75 cents. 

n a volume beautifully gilded and etched with ar- 
tistic illustrations, appropriate to the season for which 
it is intended, are presented seven elaborate bills of 
fare covering each meal for Seven Days after the 
Honeymoon. Following each list of appetizing delica- 
cies are explicit explanations of their nterna) mech- 
anism and manner otf concoction.” —The Advance, Chi- 
cago, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will oe sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


A.C.McCLURG & Co., 


CHICAGO. 





By Mrs. EB. PRENTISS. 


New Editien in paper, with 
eight ilustrations. 


Stepping 25 CENTS 


Heavenward, | °i¢,2z 21 vookseuiers, or sent 
in postage-stamps. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CUO., 


38 West Twenty-third 8t., New York, 


CHRISTMAS 
ST. NICHOLAS 


contains nearly a hundred pages of spien- 
did stories, descriptive articles and illustra- 
tions suited to boys and girls of all ages. 
Here are the titles of a few of them: 


THE BOYHOOD OF THACKERAY: 


by his daughter, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie with, 
new portraits of the great novelist and fac-similes of 
his boyish letters and drawings. 


LITTLE ALVILDA; 


a Norse nursery tale by Hjalmer Hjorth Boyesen. 


INTERCOLLECIATE FOOT-BALL: 











by the well-known player Walter Camp, with por- 
traits of the Yale, Harvard and Princeton teams. 


BUFFALO HUNTING: 


by Theodore Roosevelt, with spirited drawings by 
Frederic Remington. 


A SERIAL STORY FOR CIRLS: 
by Nora Perry, illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 

HUMOROUS BALLADS, 

FANCIFUL TALES, 
POEMS, PICTURES, Etc. 


The Christmas ST. NICHOLAS is always an unusu- 
ally excellent number. More people buy and subscribe 
to ST. N& HOLAS at this season than at an _— 
period of the year. ST. NICHOLAS has recently bee 
enlarged and is now printed from new and larger type. 
The price remains py —25 cents a num 
$3.00a year. Buy or subscribe through bookseller or 
newsdealer, or remit by check, money-order or in reg- 
istered letter to the pu lishers, 


THe CENTURY Co., 3 E. 17th St., New York. 























PROFESSOR BRUCE’S NEW WORK, 


The Kingdom of God; 


OR, 
Christ’s Teachings According to the Synop- 
tical Gospels. 
By Proressor A. B. BrucE, D.D., of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, author of 
* The Training of the Twelve” and “‘ The 
Humiliation of Christ.” 12mo, cloth, 32 


’ 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
A Practical Meditation. 
By Rev. NEWMAN HALL. New Edition. 
With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. T. L. 
CUYLER. Crown 8vo, $2. 


Kant, Lotze, and Albrecht 
Ritschl. 


A Critical Examination by LEONHARDSTAH- 
LIN, Bayreuth. Translated by D. W. 
Simon, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Studies in the Christian Evi- 
dences. 


By REv. ALEXANDER MAIR. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo, $2. 


Jerusalem, 

The City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
BESANT and E. H. PAtmMER. Map and 
Frontispiece. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

HISTORY OF GERMAN THE- 
OLOGY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By F. LICHTENBERGER. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. HASTIE. 8vo, 35. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FROM 
THE REFORMATION TO KANT. By 
Pror. PUNJER. Translated by W. Hastre, 
Introduction by PROF. FLINT 8vo, 35.2 


DELITZSCH ON GENESIS. t 
New Commentary on the Book of Genesis. 
By Pror. F. DELITZscH. 2 vols., 8vo, $6. 


DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ETHICS. 8vo, $3.50. 


LOTZE’S MICKROCOSM US. 8vo, 36. 
CREMER’S NEW TESTAMENT 
LEXICON. 4to, $13.50. 


ORELLION JEREMIAH, 8vo, #3 
NEW VOLUME OF CLARK’S FOR- 
EIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. All 
the previous volumes on hand. 


ALL OF KEIL & DELITZSCH’S 
COMMENTARIES, etc., ete. 


ALL OF THE HANDBOOKS 
FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 
ALL OF THE BIBLE CLASS 
PRIMERS. 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


The Great Christmas Wide Awake, 


100 PAGES QUARTO ILLUSTRATED, 


given free to all who send before Deé. Mth $2.40 for 
WIDE AWAKE for 1890, to 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


Meption this offer. 








TWO GREAT NATIONAL WORKS 








ee 


< 





“It is unquestionably the best popular manual for general reference for 
an American.”—GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS (Editor “* Harper’s Weekly”). 
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“The Best Single Set of Books in the English Language.” 


More than 120,000 SETS in the Homes of America. 
The accepted Authority of Colleges, Students, and Readers. 
ALSO, 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. 





The latest and most interesting addition to the Reference books of the century. A complete 
history of the Literature, Laws, Vheology, Inventions, Art, Music, Discovery, Wars. and Govern- 
ments of the American Continent. Elaborately illustrated. Sixty full-page Portraits on Steel. 
Over 2,(00 Vignette Portraits and Engravings in the text. Specimen pages containing price, 
terms of sale, etc., of these great works mailed on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
1.3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





fellows by a common standard, the cheapest. 


after year. 


inches) of AXEL F. HAIG’s famous etching 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


ADE its appearance as the first successful architecural journal this country has ever pro 
duced. To-day although it shares its field with perhaps thirty contemporaries of less 

age than itself it easily maintains its superiority over all. 
In character, in bulk, in readableness, in the quantity and variety of its illustrations, 
it is facile princeps; and, as is usually the case, it is found to be, when compared with its 


All the illustrations (of which there are 600 to 1,000 every year) and the major part of 
the text are found of interest to the layman no less than to the practising architect, if we 
may accept as proof the persistence with which lay readers renew their subscriptions year 


The serial articles, all illustrated, on French Sculptors, on Old Colonial Work in Vir- 
ginia, historically treated, on Italian Towers, on Equestrian Monuments, etc., are calcu- 
lated to please the cultivated reader of every class. 

Subscribers to this Journal for the year 1890 will receive a [real] photogravure (22x% 


* THE FOUNTAIN OF ST. GEORGE, LUBECK,” 


of which the original now sells in the open market for $125.00. 





Send for Specimen Copy and Pro&pectus for 1890, to 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1890 will Contain 
SERIAL STORIES 
By Mrs. DELAND, author of 
** JOHN WARD, PREACHER,” 
and Miss FANNY MURFREE 
OVER THE TEACUPS, 
By Dr. HOLMEs. 
HISTORICAL PAPERS, 
By JOHN FISKE. 

Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, Papers 
on Education, Politics, Art etc., by the best 
American Writers. 

TERMS: $4.00 a vear in advance, postage free. 


The Nov.and Dec. numbers sent free to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 
1890 are received before Dec. 20th. 

Postai Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefure remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 





HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO.,"Boston 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CI. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION: An Ee 
say concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith, 
Lectures on the L, P. Stone Foundation, delivered 
at Princeton, N. J. By C. M. MEAD, P#.D., D.D» 
late professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 

In this work are discussed some of the questions in- 
volved in the conflict between supernat and 
anti-supernaturalism. The object ite meet not 
the positive opposition of unbelief. t also to 
date the grounds on which a eitlonal Mfaith in Chris 
tianity rests. One Vol. S8vo, 484pp. Cloth, $2.50. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: By THOMAS 
KEMPtS. Now for the first time set forth in rhyt- 
mic sentences, according to the original intention of 
the Author, with a Preface by the Translator, and 
An Introductory Note by H. P. LIppoN, D.D» 
D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 18m0, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

oe is a popular edition of this  Temarkable wm 

ch a large I copy was 

—— (730 copies, $5.5 50), tnore than one-half aif has beet 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
_38 West Twenty-third Street, Néw York 


ame 


cs. THE WORKING CHURCH <i. 


By CHAS. F. THWING, D.D. 
A book on the highest church efficiency: 


= gr a es Ne ekg ia_geleae 
mes wi ax 
Methodwt. “Full of Christian sense and ve 
Advance. Mailed on receipt of the price by 


| The Baker & Taylor Oo., 740 B'way: Bt: 
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{A AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
marines oer vl Art. 


pages of text 
ginsou. sey 
in gold cloth. “fall git i 00; fur- 
esi, J $15. ink seal 


Riggeeee’ 8 delightful out-door pe 
”* My Out-Door study,” “Wate Pikes ‘ 


<Ape ite 3, Birds.” “The Procersion of 


somevoulD haogs re and 
ate t Miss Jerume’s to illustrate these papers 


ag volume not only enab'es one to live over 
again, in cold or storm, or in the invalid’s chamber, 
and summer and autunm days, but it is espe- 
cially an education in artistic decoration by meaas of 
the skillful framing and graceful arrangement of 
views. The jast paper, “ Snow,” is to be especially 
commended for the beauty and cheer it finds in win- 
ter, while the tasteful illustrations area fitting crown 
of ch ste and refined beauty. 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE JEROME ART BOOKS. 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. A PS. B. 
Jerome. Nearly fifty engravings on w 
arew Eleran ys bound in Gold Cloth. I mah ait. 
ent iso ne Lay J Morocco, $15.00; Tree Calf, 
nelish seal Stzle . $10 
ena’ TCH BOOK. By Irene E. 
Ne YE ace original, full-page illustrations, en- 
graved by Andrew. In same bindings and at same 
prices as *‘ Nature's ere 
ad BUNCH OK VIvLEPs. Gathered by Irene 
E. t ge Origiaal illustrations, engraved by 
rew. Quarto, Cloth, $3.75: Palatme Style, tied 
Aub ‘cheat ie, $2.00. 
E MES s 1Gé OF THE BLUE BIRD; 
Tell to wthers. By irene E. 
Jerome, engrav by Aadrew. Cloth Blue and 
White, $2.00; Palatine Style, Ribbons, $1.00. 


AN EXQUISITE BEAUTY. 

DAYS SERENE. Original illustrationsof verses 
from the poets, by Motgaret MacDonald Paliman. 
Eugravei on wood by Andrew, an mted under 
his direction. Royal oblong Quarto, Cloth. Emble- 
matic cover designs. Twenty-six tull-page 011 
seapeatione. Full Gilt. Size, nA ei Ctoth, 

urkey jloraces, $12 50; Tree 12.50; english 


Seal Style; $9.00 
T OF GRANDMOTHER 
By Kate Tunnatt Woods. Illustrated by 
Co} eland. engraved by Andrew. Oplong, 4to, Cloth, 


Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods has written a_beautiful 
little love story in verse, called “The Wooing of 
Grandmother rey.” which, exquisitely illustrated 
by Charles Copeland, has just been published in an 
attractive voiume, about 8xi(. The ae and pic- 
tures ther combine to form one of the sweetest 
and most effective thirgs we have seen for a | 
time. The reminiscences of Grandmother Grey stau 
out ina ferm strongly real, and the old, old story 
gains new beauty trom her dear old face and the 
sweet, lingering accents of her tender words. Love 
has kep* her heart warm and young, and the inten- 
sity of youthful emotion, and the caim thought of 
maturer years biend into an ideal harmony tnat per- 
meates the story. This volume ae prove a popu- 
lar one emonc the holiday edition 
ut LE BARON Tera "AND HIS WON- 

DERFUL :DUG BULGER. By Ingersoil 

Lockwood. Ilustrated by George Wharton Ed- 

wards. Quarto. Cloth, emblematic dies. $2.00 

“ Little ron Trump's adventures are a. as 
marvelous as those of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ The 
illustrations by George Wharton Edwards are quite 
as funny as the text itself. Mr. Lockwood thoroughiy 
understands how to write a story that will by all 
the expectations of juvenile readers, The dog Bul- 
ger is quite as wonderful a character, if he may be so 
called, as the little Baron himself, and their joint 
adventures are not too ridiculous to be enjoyed by 
those who are older than the persons for whom this 
| volume was originally intended.’’— Boston 

erald. 


The above sent on receiptof price. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston. 
A Few Attractive Books. 


*,* if these books are not found at your booksell- 
er’s, send direct to the publishers. 

LITERARY GEMS. — Dainty 3:mo volumes, 
bound in fall moroccy, gilt top, with frontispiece in 
photo, 

1—The Gold a By Edgar Allen Poe. 


Il—Rab and His Friends and Marjorie 
Fleming. By John Brown, M D. 


Ill.—The Good-natured Maun. 
smith. 





By Oliver Gold- 


IV.—The Culprit Fay. By Joseph Rodman Drake. 
V—Our Best Society. By George William Curtis. 


Vl—Sweetness and Light. By Matthew Arnold. 
ofziee per volume, 75 cents. Six volumes in pox, 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
XXI—Tales by Heinrich Zschokke. $1.00. 


XXtl—American War Ballads. 2 yo!:., illus- 
trated. #2.50. 


XXIII —Sengs of kairy Land. Lilustrated, $1.25. 


XXIV.—The Autobi h f B 
fraaklic. at obiegraphy o enjamin 


AN 5 Sesame and Lilies. 


Horace Walpole’s Letters. Edited i an Ip- 
troduction and Notes, by Charles D. Yon 
Limited 2 a 
similes, oane tion. 3 vols., 8vo, with abn fac 
A Leng Look Ahead; er, 
New, cheaper edition, 50 cents 
Life. By James Platt, 1h cents. 


Liberty and a living. By] P. G. Hubert, Jr., 1émo, 
cloth, with frontispiece, $1.00 


The Winning of the West and Southwest. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. Second edition. 2 volumes, 
large 8vo, with maps, 95.00. 


Tethe Lions. A Story of the Persecutions of the 
Early Christians. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, $1.25. 
Great Words from Great Americans, Cow- 
he Declaration of Independence; the Con- 
Stituion of the United Staves; the Addresses of 
Seen and Lincoln, etc., etc., with portraits, 

‘ 


Seven Thescand pase 
Beunced. By W. H. P. Phyfe, $1.25. 


Proverbs and ttt ofall Ages. By Robert 
hristy. 2 vols., large 13mo, haif leather, $5.00. 
The Story of Boston. (No. ILI. in the “Great 
Cities of the Repuvlic.”) By Arthur Gilman, with 

Maps and illustrations. Price, per volume, $1.75, 


*s*Ilustrated Fall List, and Catalogue No, 6 of 
Old and Rare Imported Books sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


By John Ruskin. 


The Diothas. 


often Mispro- 





fford at Work. 


Nearly one hundred 
Eminent Persons are now en- 
gaged in preparing valuable and 
important contributions to the 
Youth’s Companion for 1890. 


Mr. Gladstone is getting 
together his reminiscences of 
Motley, the Historian; Justin 
McCarthy is writing all his per- 
sonal recollections of great Prime 
Ministers ; Sir Morell Mackenzie 
is thinking of what he shall say 
to the Companion readers on the 
training of their voices in youth ; 
Captain Kennedy is recalling the 
exciting episodes of his 500 dif- 
ferent trips across the Atlantic, 
and making notes for his articles ; 
P. T. Barnum is preparing the 
account of how he secured his 
White Elephant ; General Wolse- 
ley is arranging to tell the boys 
how they can endure hardships ; 
Carroll D. Wright is securing 
statistics about the boy and girl 
laborers of America, what they 
do and what they earn; Hon. 
James G. Blaine is writing a 
paper for our young politicians ; 
popular authors are at work on 
serial stories; the Presidents of 
three leading American colleges 
will give advice to boys on their 
future ; Tyndall and Shaler are 
to talk about the wonders of 
nature; Marion Harland prom- 
ises to entertain the girls, while 
Lieutenant Schwatka will take 
the boys in imagination to the 
loneliest place in the United 
States. 


, 


There are hundreds 
of pleasures in store for the Com- 
panion readers of 1890. Every 
one is hard at work, as you see. 
$1.75 will admit you to 52 weeks 
of these entertainments. 

Send for Full Prospectus for 
1890. (Illustrated.) 


Tue Youtn’s CoMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Famous Books For Young People. . 


JED: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
“61-65.” By WARREN LE¢ +88, author ot “A 
Soldier’ s Story of Life in Andersonville Prison,” 

* Recollections of a Private.’* -— Century Magazine. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. By SaraH K. 
BOLTON. Lives of Galileo, Newton, Herschel, Cur- 
rie, Humboldt, Agassiz, Buckland, Darwin, Audu- 
bon and other illustrious men of science, with por- 
traits. 12mo. $1.50, 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. By LypIa HoyT FARMER. A graphic ac 
count frum_ authentic sources of the scenes and 
events which took place Cy he’ qroch in the 
history of the french nation 


POOK BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. re biographical sketches 
George Peabody, chael Faraday, Samuel 
Johnson, Admiral heron! t. Horace Greeley, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Garibaldi, President Lincoln, 
end other noted persons, who from humble circum- 
stances have risen to famine and distinction, and left 
behiad an tmperishable record. (liustrated with 24 
portraits. 12mo. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By SARAH 
K. BOLTON. A companion book to “ Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous.”’ Btographical sketches of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, George one, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son. Harriet Hosmer, Ros: mheur, Florence 
ng Maria Mitchell and other eminent 
women. Itlustrated with portraits. 12mo0. $1.50. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
SARAH K. BOLTON. Short Biogra’ —| wen of 
Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Aldrich. 
Mark Twain, and other pee weiters. » t -" 
with portraits. 12mo. 1.50. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. By 
SARAH K. BOLTON. A com ao book to “ Fa- 
mous ———- Authors.” lo, posmtoal sketches 
of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, amilton 
Webster, Sumner, Garfield, and others. Nlustrated 
with portraits. ibmo. $1. 1.50. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By 
Lyprta HuyT FARMER. Lives of Agamemnon, Ju- 
lius Cvesar, Charlemagne, Frederick the age 
Richard Coeur de Lion, ‘obert Bruce, Napoleon, 
other heroes of historic fame. Fully ilustrated 
oie. portraits and numerous engravings. 12mo. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEER. . By 
Lyora Hoyt FARMER. A com on to 
. mag Book of Famous Rulers.” Lives wien. 

tra, ange Elizabeth, Catherine ae Medici Jo- 
aepaie Victo: Eugenie, etc. 12mo. Cloth, 85 
fiustrations. $1. 


LIFE OF LAFAYETTE, the Knight of Lib- 
erty. By Lypta Hoyt FaRMER. A glowing 
narrative of the life of this renowned general, wit 
58 illustrations. 2mo. $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & ©CO., 


Theological, 


“A great many wise people are aiready pur- 


chasing articles for Christmas Gifts. We have 


All the New Books of the Day. 

Standard Books in Fine Bindings, many of 
them designed and bound especially for our retail 
department. 

All the leading Holiday Books. 

Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Hymnals in great 
variety. 

Children's Books in endless variety.’ 
Religious, and Devotional 
Books in common and fine bindings. 

Choice Etchings and Engravings, large and 
small, framed and unframed. 





MONOTINT BOOKS. 
Beautifully illustrated, to take the place of Christmas 
Cards. 

The Master’s Series. 4 vols., small, 4to, 


16 pages, 7 color and 9 pen and ink. fach.. iy 
HIs WILL, His WAy. His WorpD. HIs Lov E. 
Holly Boughs. Oblong, 12 pages, all 
COOP. .cccccces socce- cvevevcercosccccccccosccsone 25 
The Log Book. (Rigging of a ship.) 16 
pages, color and monotint..............0.+00++ 2% 


Harbor Lights. (Sea views.) 4to, 12 pages, 
monotint ana pen and ink 
Corals. (Sea views, shells aod coral.) Ob- 

long, 12 pages, 6 color and 6 monotint..... .. .3d 
Feathered Favorites. Birds, with draw- 

ings after Giacomelli, 4t0, 16 pages, color 

ORE TROT, coc ccknsdc caches: cbescensocccccess 50 
First Christmas. “The Infant 

Jesus.” by *.W. FaBcr. With original il- 

lustrations in monotint by WALTER PAGET.' 

COR, GE ile vc cndestntcdis ccesthpebebenu 00a) 
Little Maida. In portfolio, 12x14 inches, 

neues and tied with ribbon and imitation 
. Containing one monotint 
mans with original p.©m and seven loose 
pa:es. Each contain! ug’ ous incolor of 
a little maid. In neat bo: 

Please call and candied 


E.P, DUTTON & 60,, 


1.00 


The Poet's Greeting Series. 


Onward, 


Love Divine. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY AT RETAIL. 


Our store,50 feet wide and extending through from Twenty-third to Twenty-fourth Street, 
is one of the largest and mvst beautifully appointed in the country, and is most 
completely and thoroughly stocked with everything appertaining 
to Books and Stationery. 














4 vols., 4to. 
20 pages, culor, monotint. and type, each.. 


THE POET’S GREETING. BELLS A’CHIME. 
A STRING OF PEARLS. EV«&RGREEN. 


Upward, A —— for a month, con- 


taining oS paows of Scripture texts and 
hymps, and origiaal illustrations ia color 
and mouotint. Small 4to, varnished ye tg 


A text-book fur every day in the 
month. with verses. 4to, 32 p»ges............ mel) 


The Heavenly Way. A any companion, 


containip 
month. 
4to, 16 


Rortgease texts and hymns for a 
rawings in color and mR EEN 
ges 5 


The Eigee of the World. Color and mon- 


otint drawings. With scripture texts ent 
verses. 4to. 16 pages and original covers. 

Daily texts and hymus for: a 
month. With 32 pages of color and mono- 
tint illustrations by FRED. HINES. Large 


ty 
oe 


4to, varnished board cover................+ 100 
We Are Seven. By WM. WORDsWwoRTH. 

With original illustrations in monotint by 

Maky L. Gow. 4to, 0 pages .......cceee.ss 1,00 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Publishers, 


3IW, 23dSt,N.Y. 





Paris 
Exposition 
1889. 
Highest 
Award. 
en 
GRAND 
‘PRIZE 
for 
GENERAL 
EXCEL 
LEN : E 


AND IS PRONO 


ness of Helps, Clearness of 1% 


ration of a Lesson or in Bible Study. 
possible, 


dist Episcopal Church : 


Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia: 





TIONS with any so-called India Paper. 
Get the Genuine Oxford Edition. 


** Oxford "’ Bible Warehouse, 


gene OF THE BIELE. 





THE “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER EDITIONS 


This Generation has great cause to Be T ha nm kful for the * Oxford ” Bible for Teachers 


Bishop of Liverpool 
HELPS pst 


for 
> 4 ~ SPEOIAL 
-EXOEL 
LENGE 


in 
PAPER 
BINDING 


THE “ OXFORD ‘ “TEACHERS BIBLE 


CONTAINS TMORE BIBLICAL INFORMATION 
UNCED BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOLARS AND 
CLERGYMEN OF ALL DENOMINATIONS TO BE THE 


BEST TEACHERS’ BIBLE MADE. 


The great success of this eg has been WON ON ITs - and vs mavete comparison as to Complete- 
ype, Streneth of binding and P aper 

vast amount of Biblical information contained in the nexe ‘ORD” Teachers’ Bible is so compactly 
and eystemat‘cally arranged that Sunday-school Teacher or Student will find it invaluable in the 
It is believed that nothing has been left undone in presenting, as far as 


THAN ANY OTHER TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


repa- 


A PERFECT TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Bishop John H. Vincent, of the Metho- 


“ All things taken inne consideration it is one of the 
est perfect editions of the sacred Scriptures | have 
over seen. [ that we could place a copy in the 
hands of every Seypne aeneet superintendent and 
teacher in America. 

“ We have no reason to change our expressed opin- 
ion that the *OX¥ORD’ Teachers’ Bible is the mcst 
ora for the use of the ordinary Sunday-school 
teac 
are the marvels of the age in Bible publish- 


ing. The Wenderfal Lightness of these 


Boeus, the Marvelously Clear Printing, the Strength and Excellence of Binding. combine 
to. place them far in advance of any book hitherto issued. Compare the “ OXFORD” INDIA PAPER EDI- 


For Sale by all Booksellers, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 





THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


CONTAINING: 


REDEMPTION AFTER DEATH. 
By Prof. O, A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theological Sem. 


ROMAN CG aTHOLICISM IN “AMERICA. 
From the X[Xih Century. 


AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


And many other valuable articles. 
WILL BE SENT FREE 
to any one sending their address, with 6 cents in 
stemps. Mention this paper. 
Address 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO 





13 Astor Place, New York, 


% BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


The Magazine of Christian Literature, 


Third Paper. By Prof. Huxiey, Dr. Wace and others. 





OSPEL TIDING 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By I, and W, J, BALTZELL, Authors 
of cay spect. Star, &c, 


Apoctel sasoosion te arrangement ot ae. 
East! ap" 0 orchestra. ampie copy. 5 cen 
per dozen, st cents; per 100, $3.00; per 100 postpaid, 





MESSIAHB’S STAR and AT THE MANGER. 


The two popniar and responsive services for Christ- 
mas. Pr La Same as above. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 
Lorenz. Recitations ona 


Dialogues f for > ‘e cents each; combined, 
cents. Address Pu’ biisher, 
Ww. J. SHUEY, 


OR, WARD & DRUMMOND, Dayton, O, 
New York City. 
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STANDARD. 
POPULAR. 


Beacon Lights of History. 


Tne World’s Heroes. By Dr. Joun Loxgp. 
Seven Volumes, giving a connected view of the 
World’s Life for the past Five Thousand Years. 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song. 
Nearly 2,000 choice poems. Jilustrated. 


Tourgee’s Famous Novels. 
Sets of 5 vols. or of 7 vole. Illustrated. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


WORKS. Norwood, Sermons, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses, Comforting ‘Thoughts, etc. 


Tenants of an Old Farm. 
Dr. Henry C. McCoox’s Delightful Story of In- 
sect Life. Illustrated after Nature by the Au- 
thor. Comic Designs by Beard. 


Bullet and Shell. 


A vivid story of War as the Soldier saw it. By 
Major G. F. WILttams. Etchings by Forbes. 
A Book for your boys. 


*,* Correspondence invited with any one wishing 
o engage in the book business. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .One Year..........++ 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. ... “™ ° 
HARPER'S BAZAR. .... ° . 
HARPER'S YVUUNG PEOPLE.“ _ ....eccseees 

i” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HEKRERT BOOTH KING & BRO.202 Brondway. N.Y. 











NEW BOOKS FOR 


THE LOW-BACK’D CAR. 





our Descriptive List of Books (free). 


Two out of the & Books for Boys: 
Navel (‘adet Bentley. H.H. Clark, U.S.N. $1.50. 
Cleud and Clif, W.BaAllen. $1.00. 
Two out of the 24 Books for Girls. 
Three Little Maids, Mary B. Deane. $1.50. 
What the Seven Did, Margaret Sidney. #1.75. 
Two out of the 24 Books for Young Men. 
The Story of the American Soldier, E. 3. 
Brooks. $2.50. 
The Midoight Sun: The Tsar and the Nihil- 
ist, J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 

‘Two out of the 24 Books for Young Women. 
sweetbrier, Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. $1.25. 
New Every Meraing. Annie H. Ryder. $1.00. 

Two out of the 2% Books for Every Day. 


Helps by the Way. Introduction by Phillips 
Brooks. $1.00. 


Faith aod Action, F.D. Maurice. $1.00. 


THROP’S ANNUAL and BABY’S 





We have a score of dozens of choice Holiday Books now ready—new, or new editions. 
We can mention only one out of adezen. If you want to know about the others, send for 


Two out of the 24 Books of History and Biography. 
History of the Americau People, Arthur Gil- 
man. $1.50. 


Lite of Lincoln, P.H.Hanaford. $1.25. 
Two out of the 24 Gift Books. 
Melodies from Nature, William Wordsworth. 


The Secret Way. E. BulwerLytton. $3.00. 
Two out of the 24 Books for Home Libraries. 
Our Town, Margaret Sidney. *.25. 
Alan Therne, Margaret Livingston Moodey. $1.25. 
Two out of the %4 Books for Children. 
Lotus Bay. Laura D. Nichols. $1.50. 
Second Vear of the Lookabout Club. Mary 
E. Bamford. $1.50. 
Two out of the 24 Books of Travel. 


Tee Lighthouse Children Abroad, Mary 
Bradford Crowninshield, $1.75. 


A Family Flight over Egypt. E.E.Hale. $1.75. 


For Young People of various ages, the beautiful Bound Volumes for 1889,now ready, 
of THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES, afford the BEST and MOST for the money. LO- 
ANNUAL, with their fine illustrations, colored 
plates, and reading by our best living authors, are the best juveniles published this season, 


At the Bookstores, or sent, prepaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


364 and 366 Washington Street, opposite Bromfield Street, Boston. 


New, Standard, and Holiday Books. Sets in half-calf bindings at lowest prices. Books for Teachers, Books 
and Booklets for school premiums, a specialty. Send for Descriptive List. 





NOW READY. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE 
STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 
Cloth binding, $1.06. Postpaid. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 





111 William Street, New York. 





NOW READY: 


MAGDALEN’S FORTUNES. 


By W. HEIMBURG, with Photogravure Iilnstrations. 
lvol., i2mo, half Rox , $1.25; faucy paper cover, 
7 cents. 
¢#” Another delightful story by the great German 
novelist, It will be welcomed by all lovers of good 
stories. It is fresh and wholesome, interesting 
throughout, and admirably written. 


WORTHINCTON, CoO., 
747 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TT's 








ART 


By SAMCEL LOVER. With Twelve Illustrations by WILLIAM MAGRATS, printed by photogravure from 


Copper Plates, with Platemark; also Twelve Initial Vignettes, engraved on Wood by C. 


H. Reed. Size 


of volume, 94x11 inches. Handsomely bound in cloth, $5.00. 


’ ’ , ; F y rorite. lilus- 
Among the author’s popular songs. “* The Low-Back’d Car” has long been an established favor | 
rated with great taste and skill, and published in such an attractive form, it will be found a charming vook 


or the holidays. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 





By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Original Designs by H. WINTHROP PEIRCE, EDMUND H. GAR- 
RETT, HARRY FENN, J. APPLETON BROWN and J.D. WOODWARD. Engraved on Wood. One volume. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00. Ivory surface covers, $3.50. New style leather, $3.50. 


, ' 2 ¥ is 
This is deservedly one of the most popular of Tennyson's poems. and in the beautiful form in which it 

now presented will possess new atiractions for apy who have long loved it for its poetic worth alone. F 
abounds in those charming descriptions which are a source of inspiration to the painter. and the several gy t- 
ed artists whose pencils are here represented seem to have selected just those scenes and incidents in the in- 


terpretation of which each is at his best. 


LAMIA. 


By JOHN KEATS. Designs by WILL H. Low. Large 4to. Printed on Plate Paper and containing 40 Repro- 


ductions in Photogra 
Folio. Bouad in cloth, $15.00. In Japanese silk. 


vure from Original Drawin; 


3. 
$5.00, Morocco, $25.06. 


5 Bound in cloth, git top, rough edges, $5,000. 
Small 4to Editivn. Full seather, stamped, $6.00. 
( Tree calf, $10 Ww. 


A fac-simile of the original, reduced. 


‘It isa truly beautiful volume, rit to Hie on a queen’s table and have its leaves turned over by her royal 


hands.’’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* One of the most elegant and sumptuous of illustrated volumes ever published.”’— "ew York Herald 


THE STORY OF A MOUNTAIN. 





ATTRACT IV E 


By UNcLe LAWRENCE, author of “In Search ofa Son,” “ Whys and Wherefores,” etc. etc. One volume. 


Fully Illustrated. 4to. $1.50. 


IN SEARCH OF A SON. 





By UNCLE LAWRENCE, anthor of “Young Folks’ 


4to. Cl. th, $1.50. 


Whys and Wherefores,” etc., etc. Fully Illustrated. 


The author’s aim in these, as in his preceding volumes, has been to impart information on a variety of 





LEGEND LAYMONE. 








server. 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR; o, 
Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Illus. 
trations, Expository, Scientific, Geo. 
graphical, Historical, and Howiletic 
Gathered from a wide range of Home 
and Foreign Literature, on the Verses 
of the Bible. By Rev. Josepg g. 
EXELL, M.A. Small 8vo. Cloth, exch, 
$2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. The planis 
intended to cover all the Books of the 
Bible. 


This book presents a wonderful compilation 
valuable thought. Single.sentences and lene of 
paragraphs are gleaned with rare skill from embeey 
writers on both sides of the ocean. Almost every 
word, surely every thought, of the various books be- 
comes a magnet in the world ef literature; and nar. 
rative, uneery. illustration, description, are 

about it by a law that illustrates the survival ae 
fittest. The wide range of selection and the severe 
excision that has been practiced give to Biblical 
scholars and readers a volume quite unlike any in 
the homiletical library. Nor is it mere work 
It 1s a coatoft many colors, but it exactly tits the body 
which it was made to clothe. We can say for ths 
work, it is the best of the kind we have seen. 


Each Vol. contains nearly 700 Vols. now 
ready. Matthew: Mark: Luke (3 
Vols.): Galatians: Ephesians. 


Specimen pages sent on application. 


Anson D. F. Randolph &Co., 


38 West 23d Street, New York, 





J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati, 0, 


WHAT JOHN G. WHITTIER Sava: 

“I find Tae Tapvexra pens so kindly sent me 
the best I have used for a long time. Indeed, I 
think they are a great improvement upon ap: 
now in the market, and every writer who bed 
them will, like myself, heartily thank thee for 
them. I am truly thy friend, John G. Whittier,” 
If your Stationer does not keep 

ALLOYED 
THE TADELLA *"zrvc™? PENS 
send us his business card and 106 for 
samples of 12 stvles. ST. PAUL BOOK 
AND STATIONERY CO., 8ST. PadL, 
Minn., or HENRY BAINBRIDGE & ¢0., 
NEW YORK CITY. Aention this Paper.” 

















HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A Poem by M.B.M.TOLAND. With 10 full-page [Illustrations by eminent artists, reproduced by the 
Forbes Photogravure Process; also Decorations in the Text from designs modeled ‘n clay by Jouy J. 
BOYLE. Square 8vo. Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top and rough edges, $2.50. Ivorine, $3.00. Tar- 


key morocco, $5.00. 


ose who have enjoyed the sweetness and purity of Mrs. Toland’s fancy in “Eudora” and“ €gie and 


Th 
the Elf” will be charmed by her new work. 


The tale is iaid amid the exuberant besuties of Seut - 
fornia a century ago, when the sturdy but pious Franciscan monk braved Hak 


the forest dangers in service to 


Lord, Here the poet tells an interestiug story in which the characters delineated are most life-like, and the 
reader’s impressions are strengthened by the unusually striking and beautiful illustrations, 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D. With eight Ulustrations by HERMANN SIMON and EDMUND H. GARRETT, anda 
Portrait of the Author engraved on Wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.40. New 


stvle leather, $1.75. 


“ Written with a quiet, unaffected power worthy of the pathetic and touching scenes it describes.”—Sat- 


urday Remew. 


* A veritable gem, it is true, simple, pathetic and touched with an antique grace.”’—Fraser’s Magazine, 
LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


Mrs. A. L. WISCER’S Translation from the German of JoseEPH F. VON ELCHENDORFF. Handsomely IT)las- 
trated by Photogravures from Designs by Johann and Kanoldt. Printed on Fine Plate Paper through- 
e out. Smallidto. Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $5.00. Full leather, $6.00. Tree calf, $9.(0. 


“ The story itself, which is fit for young and old alike, is a mixture of the quaint, the idyllic, the humor- 
ous, the gently romantic—a union of qualities in which more than one German story-weaver excels, 
Wister is noted tor the perfection with which she gives to her translations the aroma of the original. The 
acoma in this case is as fresh as lavender and as fragrant as sweetbrier.”—N. ¥. Morning Journal. 


JUVENILES. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN IN-DOOR BOOK. 





Edited by CHARLES PeTERS. With over One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN OUT-DOOR BOOK. 





Family Circle. Edited b 


Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating to Girl-life when out of doors or when absent from the 
1. 


y CHARLES PETERS. Profusely illustrated. 4to. Cloth, gilt- 
These books contain acareful selection of the best articles on subjects necessary peal eS u 
Each subject is treated by a skijled and competent writer. The books deal comprebensively with all 


iris 
0 . 
the im- 


portant out-door ard in-door occupations ana amusements to which girls cau devote their time. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES AND POEMS. 








scientific and industrial subjects. Cf course, he bas not attempted their full discussion, but has simply 
answered such questions as would najurally suggest themselves tothe mind of any intell'gent child. The 
style is especially adapted to the taste and understanding of the young. 


IN THE BEGINNING. 


On, STORIES FROM THE BOOK Or GENESIS, being Stepping-Stoncs to bibie History. By ANNIE R. BuT- 
LER, author of “ Glimpses of Maori Land,” etc. With Thirty-nine [llustrations. !2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is the tirst volume of a series of books for children and young people somewhat after the style of the 
celebrated “Peep o’ Day” books, but more comple and elaborate, They are intended to cover. in time, the 
whole Bible history. The volumes will be uniform in size, in type, and, 8o far as possible, innumber of pages, 
and will be copiously illustrated. Each will be complete in itself. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF IN-DOOR GAMES AND RECREATIONS. 
Edited by G. A. HUTCHINSON. Seven Hundred Illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 


It is especially a boy’s book, calculated to afford Loth pleasure and profit. There are chapterson games 
and sports of all kinds. the — f- own workshop, all about musical instruments and toys, conjurers and con- 


jucing, and many pleasant an 
FOR 





profitable occupations for spare hours. 


BOOKS 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Library Edition. Illustrated. Complete in 24 volumes. 8vo. Price per set, English cloth, gilt. $48.10, Pop- 
ular Edition. Compiete in 26 volumes. i2mo. Profusely illustrated. Per set, cloth extra, $32.50. Stand- 
ard Edition. Complete in % vo1umes. Profusely lilustrated with Steel Plates and Wood Engravinges 
Large 8vo. Cloth, gilttop. Alsoin English cloth style, $3.0) per volume, Handy edition, Complete in 
77 volumes. iémo. Half cloth, 0 cents per volume. Half morocco, $1.00 per voiume. 


These are all Autbor’s Editions, petates in England, from the original plates. The illustrations are all 
from electros from the original biocks. All the tions contain the author’s latest revisions, and the typog- 
raphy. illustrations, paper, and binding are in every way THE BEST. For sale by all Booksellers. Ask for the 
Orwinal English Edition. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


New Library Edition, now complete in 25 octavo volumes. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel. Extra 
cloth, $1.75 per volume. In sets: Cloth, gilt top, $43.75. Half morocco, $56.25. Half calf, git, marbled 
edges, $75.00. Three-quarters calf, $87.50. Special Edition, » ith 135 extra steel Plates (in all 185 plates). 
Sets tn cloth boards, 25 volumes, $62.0. Three-quarters calf, extre, $112.50. Full tree calf, gilt edges 
(London), $150.00. 

“ We are giad to say of it that it is the most desirable set that we bave ever seen. It is tastefully bound in 

a coat of dark biue, and elegantly lettered in gold with gilt Lg The type is large and beautiful, and is set in 

a margin at least an inch in width ofclear white paper. Bach volume contains afine full-page steel-engrav- 

ing, either = or copy of some famous picture i/lustrating the story, anda steel vignette. The edition 

needs buat to seen to be coveted by every lover of beautiful books.”— on Advertiser. 


THE 








For the Little Ones. ByC. EMMA CHENEY, SYDNEY DAYRE, MISS V. STUART MOSBY, and others. I- 
lustrated by the best artists. An octavo volume. Bound in neat illuminated cloth, $1.00. 
Among hundreds of books for the tittle peopie none can please more than this casket of geme so beautifully 
illustrated. The stories are by some of the best authors, and pertain exclusively to Christmas time. 


GENEVIEVE; 


OR, THE CHILDREN OF PORT ROYAL. AStoryof OldFrance. By the auth ” z 
“The King’s Service.” etc. With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25." vee ae 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, AND OTHER TALES OUT OF FAIRY-LAND. 
a ER 


By *. fy MITCHELL, M.D. Illustrated by F.8.CHURCH and H. SIDDONS MOWBRAY. 4to. Cloth 
extra, 


L.50. 
* "be brightest and best of the merry new company of children’s books.” —Philadelphia American. 
IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 
TEE TL eT 

“pur sivtie Ones, who, if they look, 


: Will find their letters in this book.” 
Verses by AMY E. BLANCHARD. Illustrated. Large 4to, 9xil inches. Bound in Illuminated Cover, $1.0. 


LIBRARY. 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 


The Standard Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens. Profusely Illustrated with Steel Plates. 8vo. Com- 
pletesets. 2% vols. Cloth, $60.0!. Handy Edition. Complete in 32 vols. 16mo. Half cloth, 50 cents per 
vol. Half morocco, $1.00 per vol. 








The Standard Edition is printed on a tiner paper and tn larger type than has been employed in any pre 
vious edition. Thetype has been cast especially for it, and the page is of a sizeto admit of the introductionof 
all the original illustrations. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


New Library Edition. Edited by J. Foster Kirk. Ulustrated with Portraits and Maps. Complete in 
twelve volumes Octavo. Neatly bound in cloth, gilt top, $2.50 per volume. “Conquest of Mexico,” tw® 
volumes, ready in December, to be followed by twe volumes a month till completed. 





This edition, from a new set of plates, contains all the latest corrections, is printed in large type on fine 
paver, and is in every respect the best edition ever offered. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


Bdited by ANUREW LANG. ty 1% Illustrations by 
H.J. fordan’G. P. Jac Hood, Crown 8vo, 
Gilt edges. Ornamental Biue and Gold Cover, 39 
pages, $2.00. 


“Nomatter w hat else thecbildren may find in their 
stockings Chrismas morning, they should surely find 
a copy of ‘The Biue fairy Book.’”—Chicago LCaily 


ews. 
“The loveliest collection of fa'ry stories that any 
christmas holiday ever brougnt.”— Boston Traveler. 
“The most ¢ pasty ating thing ot y- kind which has 
inalong time. Nething in the impending 
phday ublication race will be likely to eu’ 


sabstantial, handsome little volume.”— Sehten 

Eag'e. 

canniat LAVIGERIE AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE 


by RICHARD F.CL&’ REE, 8.J., Trinity College, 

Bate ed. 8vo, cloth, $4.50 
+,* This book sapeere under the authority of the 
cardinal. and contains the latest details of his work 
of the crusade he isorganizing for the abolition 

athe ot iirican slave 'rade. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC. 


WILLIAM J. HENDERSON. 
By cloth cover. gilt top. $1.2». 
The critic of The New York Times has prepared a 
brief account of the development of modern music 
in tne symphony, the oratorio, and the opera, telling 
the story without t -chnicality and-without diverging 
in’o mere biographical cetail. 


THE LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

By SPENCER WALPOL¢, author of “A History of 
Engiend from 1515.” With 2 Portraits. 2 ovals. 
Svo, $12 00. 

“a great career,a character of marked eminence 
asdi dividuality. an abundance of novel and authen- 
tic material. aJl treated with sound jud¢meoct and 
approved literary skill by a writer singularly well 
jalifed to bandle so congenial a theme.”—The 


12mo, ornamental, 


"0 “MEET THE DAY” THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR: 


Being a Text of Scripture, with an Original Medita- 
oe: and a Short Selection ip Vers for Every Day. 
Ry .B. Cloth, red edges, cro n, sve, $1.50. 

+" Ms fia | list of works by the same author. sent on 
application. 


RUSSIA IN-CENTR 'L ASIA IN 1889; 

And the avate- Reucsan Question, By the 
Hon. GEORGE N. CURZO M.P., ceilow of All 
Souls’ College, Uxford. With 16 fu l-page Illus- 
trations, o? Illus rations in the Text, Maps, Ap- 
pendices, and an Index. &vo. cloth, $6.00. 

“This is a volume of great and var ous interest. 

The book will,of course, be reau by every one ‘de- 

sere of keeping himself ‘abreast of atopic which is 
potedly undergoing chanyve and which attracts 
ly increasing attention.”’—The Times. 


rs FAMILY TREE: 

And Other Stories. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
12mo, ornament +! cloth cover, $1.25. 

“ Apart from the or‘ginalitv o? Mr. Matthews’ con- 
ceptions, = style isin iself a charm, recalling the 
masters of French prose in its conciseaes:, grace and 
crisp epigram. ’— Boston Transcript. 

HISTORY OF PHEWNICIA. 

By GeORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in :ne University of Oxfore; 
Canon of Canterbury, etc. With ? Maps.!0 Plates. 
122 Woodcuts in the Text. and full Index. S8vo,pp. 
xxii. 83, cloth, $6.00. 

GERALD’S FRENCH’S FRIEND. 

By GeorGe H. Jessop. 12mo, ornamental cloth 
cover, $1.25, 

“Mr. Jessop has a distine ttaient for telling stories 

. >. his writingis straightforward ana manty.”+ 
—Mail and Express. 

OUTLINES OF THE LIEE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By J.O. HALLIW*LL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. Eignth edi- 
tion. 2 vols., royal Sve, $6.09. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
price by the publishers, 


Seat on receipt of 


LONGMANS. GREEN & COo., 


NEW ISSUES. 


cl SASS HRISTI; 1 The Example o 
» James saute. A.M., author 

BM of ae ‘Paui.” etc. i2mo. 332 pp. $1.d. 

A portraiture cf our Lord in his various relations— 

in the home. the Church, the State, in society, asa 

friend, as a worker, etc. An uncommonly rich vul- 

ume. 

md PREME THINGS, By Rev. E. F. Burr, 
. UL D., author of “Celestial Bupires. ” “ Ecco 

Goel etc. 12mo. 430 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 

Verv sugvestive. original, and striking: it reviews 

the great things of tre kingoom, the Supreme Book, 

Supreme Law, Supreme Day, etc. 


on Fe ae LU es GOSPFI.. By Rey. 

LL.D. Wmo. 314 pp. Cloth, 

$i 3. oy: Buber. w ‘with cloth back, Wc. Bright, in- 
teresting, and helpfu 


For International alin from Jan. to July, 1:20. 
sSIvow pETEa: His Early Life and 
Times. Bv Rev. C.S. Robinson, D.U.,LL.D. 12mo. 
509 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
e story graphically depicts the childhood and 


Th 
youth of this ee with tne side-lights of Oriental 
sessanen. 


ITs. 

Limp cloth, $1; ‘mor. limp, $'.75; mor., kid-lined, $50. 
A seem: cottection, aconvenient manual in large, 
broad-14 type for the use of clergymen A hand- 

some, pom Christmas present for one’s tay 

A LAWYVER’S R ELIGION. By Helen R. 
Edson. 12mo. 368 pp. Cloth, $1.50 

A finely-written and very interesting ptory, show- 
was the power of a sensible and consistent Christian 


VERMONT HALL, By M. A. Paull. mo. 
492 pp. $1.50 Illuminated cloth cover. 


A bright temperance story by an English author. 


(ee v yesee TO YOUNG W®6- 
EN By Rev. H. E. Stone. Sq. 24mo. 134 pp. 
fleumntnaied de er. Cloth, 60 cts. 

An attractive little volume on the themes of high- 
est inter st to young women, inten to make “ the 
King’s daughters all glorious within.” 

GOLDEN THOUGHT: IN PEV ANDPER- 
CIL. 4o. 89 pp. Cloth $1.25: gilt, $1.50. 

An elevant gift book, with beautiful encravings, 
illustrating gems of thougat from our best au ‘bors. 

THE BIBLETY PICTURE 4NDSTORY. 
Ry Mrs.1.8 Houghton. Smal! Quarto. 240 pp. 2¢9 
cuts, Cloin, $1 25; gilt extra, $..75. 

A complete résumé of Scrip'ure history. from Eden 
to Paradise. A nouseh: Id treasure, to makethe Book 
of books known and loved by the young. 


PICTUR* AND STORY peeiss. Six 
16mo vorumes, fully ilustrated. sty. each. 25c. 
Iltuminatea cloth binding. Ina jon. @ 


Beach Farm Children. Sunbe»ms and Shado 
Gond-Night Stories. Pretty Stories fr. Many y Lands. 
Pleasant Taks. Stepping Stones. 


CHR'I*ST’S WORDS, The Gem if Wall Rolls. 
ifaminated pages, tinted paper. printed in colors; 
choice cuts in photo*ravure of “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” *  Chrigt in the temple,” “Descent from the 
Cross,” etc. On light rol er, ta selled cord. $1.50. 


RAYS OF LIGHT, By Miss Helen P. Strong, 
author of “Garment of Praise.”” Monoti t ano colors. 
Ob' ong. 60-ts.; Leatherette, $1. Of rare merit. 


STAR LIBRARY. 
For Sabbath Schools, 
100 l6mo, cloth bound volumes in a Chestnut Case, 
only $25.00 net. 

American Tract Society, 
150 NASSAU S8T., AND 304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, Bromfield St. ROCHESTER,.N.Y..93 State St. 
CHICAGO 122 Waba&Sh Ave. PHTLA., 1112 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI 125ElmSt, 8. FRANCISCO,735 Market St 

OFF’s BUREA! OF ADVE TISING. 


Best Servic . Catalogues and estimates free. 
150 Nassau “treet, New York 


QEND : to T. ©. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 











15 Kast t 16th St. -» New York. 
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Re. 0 BIR! THDAY PACKET 


No. 10 
rang’s. 
Novelties, at 15.25°40°9 in Boe. ¥ 


ACHE® 


tter assortment 


294 and 26 Weshiagton Street, Boston, Mass.,. for the 
‘oweet eatezin all naner 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Oar cards and boeklet packets have become a recnaaity in 
thousands of families »t Christmas time. Mill 
the best cards made have 
themselves wherevershown. An perso 
money by showing these packets to frié 
purpose we wil! send a complete set of the first six 
for $3 5@ and of thecomplete set of ten packages for $5.04 
and i cents for postage and registering. or to any one ordering 
5.00 w corel at ore time a 81.00 pecket wi'l be sent free. 
For 50 Cents. ard 4 Ce+ts tor Posta age.17 Prang 
So.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a hand- 
some Birthday Bouklet and « Calendar for 190. 
No, 2.—For 5 
and finer Cards from theabove publishers, —_ beautiful fold- 
a — by LoD Teagtes (retail price 50 cen 


ous of 
been thus distributes. They sell 
n, boy or girl, can make 
ndsand neighbors. For this 
acksuce 


Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 


nd 6 ents fer Pe aa. a choice se- 


1.00, 
*j-ction ra 25 beautifal Cards of Prane’sand Hildesheimer’s, tn- 
€ tuding a Christmas rovelty, retail price from 50 cents to $1.00. 

N For $1.00, and & Cents for Postage, a selection of 
10 of our largest and finest Cards, peeees a tour-folding cal- 
endar containing the above cut by L 

Be, 5.—¥or 

Kricged Cards: ee | ina se parate envelope, together with 
Nea ye of - . 's Heads. 
N or * ‘ents, ar 
Prange’ s. Tuck’s. Ward’s. and other beautiful Cards. in- 
ton a Caro cut in the form of a Fa 
‘I ors ‘ents, and 
siete Sones from best authors, and a Calendar for Pf 
—¥or 
anahints selections from the, best_authors; retail price, 25 and 50 
cents each, includin NY, ium inate hoard cover, small m X Co 
or 50 Certs, 17 Fine Cards of Pr a and other makes, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Pack ET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of y 


“Yo myo Bie R CEIVE 

each, tor Birt 

selected with care for imoreees castes and cos va spe 
TO TE. 


$1 °C, and 10 Cents for Postage, 1° dauble 


2 te ts for Postage. 10 


4 Cents fer Pouage. 5 Book- 
$100, and & Cents tor Postage, 7 ha 
k, by E. P_ Dutta 


areus Ward’s and 


ay or Ann versary, which will be 


Ss ‘ONTY. 


50 Marcus Ward’ % Prang’s and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for *1.0@, and 8 cts. for Postage. 


‘2.00, and t* cents for Postage. A very chofce selection, no twoalike, $3.00. and 


20 cents for Poste se and a And for 5@ cents, ano 4 ce’ ts for Postage,25 Cares, n° two alike. 


PAPER. 


ish, for | fashionahie correspond 


SPECIAL 


7 Le a ere orders 


ENGR AVE ARDS For $1.7 we send a copperplate, finely engraved. with 
D VISITING C s ‘Ocares. Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class-day 
jons. Street Dies, Crests and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our 

misen We employ only the best workmen #nd use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


mo dsome b. ¥, hri tmas, Gi 
cents, 5u cents, Fd cents. “ « o37.9 y 


fts, of fine statiovrerv plain or illuminated. ‘for 35 
© eavh, sure to give satisiaction. 


H. H. CARTER. & ©O., 3 Beacon Street. Boston. 








New Xmas Cantatas, Services and Carols. 


Christmes. Past and Presevt.—A new Cantata, 
yPANNY J. CROSBY and CARYL FLORIO Bright, 

Vrigin«l, and not difficult Diatogues, mecttations. 
Jos, Duets and Choruses. Imparting a most 

bea tiful aud impressive lesson. Sure to give 


Satisfaction 
Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas An“ual So. 20 —Contains an ample 
Supply of new, original: *prieht, cheerful and ap- 
propriate ray! by the best composers. 4 ceuts 
each, $3 per 160. 


Santa antata, | Santa Cleus’ Prize and whe Got It —Dr 
Boaxe’ 4 pny Cantata, ue oe | of the most at- 


his Series. ffo 
verv of Mt ed. os Sunday.“chool Christmas ex- 
hibition. Price, 30 Cents. 


The Monarch an4 the Manger .- A new Service 

y the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. An arrangement 

- Script*re selections intersversed with fresh 

and stirricg hymns set to oricinal music.approp' i- 

ate to the —_. 16 pages. Price, 5 Cents 
each. $4 per 10). 


2" A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 


78.€ 


PHYSIOLOGY and TEMPERANCE. 


A great majority of the States and Territories of 





the Union now require by law that PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE be taught in the public schools, 
with special reference to the eflects of alco- 
holic drinks and narcotics on the human sys- 
tem. 


To meet the demand of such legislation in its most 


stringent form the undersigned have just published 


THE UNION SERIES OF 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES 


In three books, embracing 
I. Physiology and Health, No. 1. 
For Primary Classes 
Il. Physiology and Health, No. 2. 
For Intermediate Classes. 


ILL. Physiology and Health, No. 3. 


For Advanced Classes 
These books are 


* VIGOROUS, RADICAL, and INCISIVE. 


They are officially approved by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

They have been largely prepared and wholiy su- 
pervised by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the highest ed- 
ucational authority of that organization. 

They are an entirely new series, and are in no 
sense a revision of any other books. 

They fulfill all the requirements of the most 
stringent legislation on the subject of temper- 
ance instruction in the schools. 

The Publishers invite correspondence in reference 
to the introduction of the UNION SERIES. 

*" Special terms for sample copies and 
introductory supplies. 


The impression having obtained jn some quarters 
that with the publication of the UNION SERIES 
we should discontinue the publication of SMITH’S 
SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGI- 
ENE, we would say that such could not possibly 
be the case even if we so desired. 


SMITHS SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES 


In two books, embraces 


I. Primer of Physiology. 

For Primary Classes. 
Il. Elementary Physiology. 

For advanced Classes. 

These books are more extensively used than any 
other series. 

They are notably 

CONCISE, SCHOLARLY, and SCIENTIFIC. 

They have been recommended by various State 
Boards of Health. 

TLéey have been apjyroved by numerous State 
Commissions acting under temperance statutes, 

They have been adopted by County Boards in 
over one hundred counties. 

They have been adopted by Boards of Kduca- 
tion in over ten thousand cities and towns. 

Their sales during the preseut year are greater 
than at any time since their first introduction, 
an evidence of their strong and permanent hold 
upon the educational! public. 

Though not bearing the indorsement of the 
W. C. T. U.,they have been cordially recommended 
and approved by thousands of the best temper- 
ance men and women of the country. 

*," We shall continue to supply SMITH’S 
Series as heretofore, wherever they are pre- 
ferred, but whenever this or any other series 
in use is not satisfactory we shall be pleased 
to quote special introductory and exch 
rates for THE UNION SERIES. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 


149 Wahash Ave 753-755 Broadway, 
Chicago. New York. 








Send oct the ier CAwee &° Books o1 
RUB EK BROTHFEBS, 
30 Broadway, New VYerk. 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 





Principal associated with full corps of 
eminently successful teachers—College and 
Normal School graduates—desires knowl- 
edge of a place offering generous support 
to a day-school of the first order, The 
highest qualifications guaranteed, with 
thorough college preparation and refer- 
ences from leading educators in the East 
and present patrons. Information must be 
full, satisfactorily indorsed, and addressed 
“EDUCATIONAL, Koom 1, 36 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y.” 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
Harvard University, 


For the year 1890-’91, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced Theological work of 
a high order. Applications, accompanied by 
testimenials and specimens of work, must 
be made to the Dean before May Ist, 1890. 








Hed YE” BIGLOW & MAIN, © 2aneegsi s*- 





C, C. EVERETT, Dean. 


Excessive Gas Bills 


Result from EXCESSIVE GAS PRESSURE. When 
gas BLOWS AT THE BURNER, it is being WASTED 
PRO RATA. The HIGHER THE, PRESSURE, the 
LESS THE [ILLUMINATION and the LARGER THE 
GAS BILL. , 

OUR AUTOMATIC System has been in daily service 
for past THREE TO FIVE YEARS upon the meters 
of NEARLY FIVE THOUSAND well-known Banks, 


Hotels, Ghurches, Theatres, Mercantile Firms and 
prominent Manufacturing Corporations of New York 
City and Brooklyn (as per letters and addresses in 
pamphlet, copy mailed on application.) 

The practical effect 6f our system is that of equaliz- 
ing the pressure in all portions of the building, there- 
by requiring each individual burner to consume only 
its proper—or registered—capacity. 

The MAXIMUM BRILLIANCY of ILLUMINATION 
is attained bya FOUR OR FIVE FOOT burner, un - 
der the ACCURATE and AUTOMATIC REGULA- 
TION of about “ FIVE-TENTHS” PRESSURE. 

WITHOUT said AUTOMATIC REGULATION, a 
four-foot burner will consume from TEN TO TWEN- 
TY FEET of gas per hour—according to the pressure 
—the AREA OF ILLUMINATION DIMINISHING in 
EXACT RATIO to that of INCREASED PRESSURE. 

Our AUTOMATIC SYSTEM, attached to EACH IN- 
DIVIDUAL meter, permits the consumer to CON- 
TROL HIS OWN PRESSURE, regardlees of the Gas 
Company, and obligetes him to pay for ONLY THE 
MINIMUM SUPPILY OF GAS required for ECO- 
NOMIC SERVICE. 

Secures a STEADY UNIFORM and BRILLIANT 
ILLUMINATION, resulting from an AVERAGE 
LOW pressure, with PERFECT ASSIMILATION and 
COMBUSTION OF THE GASES, thereby remedying 
the SOOTY DEPUSIT of UNCONSUMED CAKBON 
upon freseoed ceilings, paintings, or draperies, and in- 
suring a PURE and HEALTHFUL ATMUSPHERE, 
exempt from the POISONOUS vapors and effects of 
CAKBONIC OXIDE, the NATURAL PRODUCT of 
IMPERFECT COMBUSTION. 

GREATLY REDUCES “FIRE INSURANCE 
RISKS” directiy incident to “STREAMING” or 
“BLOWING” GAS JETS, or Smoking Burners, and 
obviating the FREQUENT DANGER and EXPENSE 
of BROKEN GLOBES and COSTLY SHADES. 

The Application of our system costs the consumer 
PRACTICALLY NOTHING, as the savirg in gas 
bills (where the full capacity of meter is used) WILI. 
REBATE COST OF APPARATUS IN EVERY 
THKEE OR FOUR MONTds’ SERVICE—and in 
large buildinpgsevery sixty days—thus returning from 
20 to 600 PER CENT. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS upon 
the investment, or cost of apparatus. 


N. B.—A postal card to our address will receive 
our prompt atiention. 


The Union National Gas Saving Co., 


744 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited namber of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
cence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
eipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
ceilent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamua 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture: an account of the picture it 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been tor * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7Sc. We 
will Curnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN ’’—is 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
; 251 BROADWAY NW. Y: 


PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 
American Etchings. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“Fin du Travail. by, @. Mereter. after Jules Breton. 
m2. Recesstonal, ’ by Jas. S. King, after Jennie 


nscom be. 
“The ieee Sky.” original etching by Benj. Lander. 
“The Sveneng Seseen, ” by G. Mercie’, after RK. sid- 
dons Mo rey. 


" é. Mercier, after Percy Mora 
“AM Wdsutomer f Day,” by keaith | Penman, after Julian 


"how subjects constantly being issued 
Purchasersof my C°P YRIGHTED 
Etchings have ana ue protection from inferior 
reproduction, such as all imported prints are liable 
there being vo sapernegiones copyright law to pro- 
tect the latter—so when are visiting art stores in 
anv part c of the United tes. don't fail to ask for 
ekhsiee S AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND 
Catalogues and pamphlet on “Proofs and Prints” 


mailed upon application. 
C. KLACKNER. 5 East 17th St.. N. Y. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT Vi VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, tast efulty 
“ramed. costing from $5 upwar 
Illustrated Bnet gis ca aloque 

















of 10c. in stam 
PREDERION KEPPET, CO., 
Paris. and 20 Hast 16th St, Union 


Geo York. 
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THE DENVER SILVER CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tue silver men, who held a convention 


last. week in Denver, Colorado, after a 
series of extended preambles, full of mis- 
takes as to facts, adopted the following 
resolutions: 

1. “That we demand of the Fifty-first 
Congress, soon to assemble for the remon- 
etization of silver, the free and unlimited 
coinage of the siver dollar of 4124¢ grains.’’ 

2. “That, until such times as the free 
coinage of silver shall begin, we demand of 
the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment a more liberal exercise of the dis- 
cretion under the act of February 28th, 
1878, known as ‘the Bland bill,’ to the end 
that the purchase and coinage of $4,000,000 
worth of silver dollars per month would be 
made, as provided by that act; or, if nec- 
essary, additional legislation to secure that 
result; also a liberal revision of the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department, so as to 
facilitate the circulation of silver dollars 
and silver certificates among the pcople, or 
additional legislation to that end, if it shall 
appear necessary.”’ 

8. “ That the time has arrived when the 
Government of the United States can lead 
the way in the matter of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, and that when it 
opens the mints the nations of the world 
will be compelled to follow.” 

This Convention claimed to represent 
and speak for the people of Colorado, 
who have a large interest in the silver 
mining industry, and would, of course, 
oe glad to have the Government of the 
United States furnish them a market for 
the sale of their silver products. What 
these gentlemen propose, and what the 
silver men generally want, and will urge 
upon tha next Congress, is the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver dollars weigh- 
ing each 4124 grains, for private deposi- 
tors on the same basis as the coinage of 
gold. This is the burning question that 
will face the next Congress; and in re- 
gard to the question some definite action 
must be taken. We do not, know what 
view the President will take in his mes- 
sage; but the matter may as well be 
fought out to a final issue first as last. 
Tf the silver men are the majority of 
the people in this couutry, then they must 
rule; and if they are not, then they must 
submit. 

We have, however, very definite opin- 
ions as to the result, should the policy of 
thesilver men control the country. Let 
the mints of the United States be opened 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
dollars on private account; and this coun- 
try would immediately become the dump- 
ing ground for the surplus and unused 
silver in Europe. Germany and France 
especially would be delighted with such 
an opportunity to cend their surplus si.ver 
here and take our gold in exchange there- 
for. We should speedily lose our gold, 
and, has been well said by the Chicago 
Tribune, ‘‘ part company with the bi- 
metallic and gold standard countries of 
France, Italy, Germany and England,” 
and take our “ place as a silver standard 
country along with China, Mexico and 
India.” The price of silver would not be 
raised in the general market of the world, 
and gold would be virtually demonetized in 
this country, and bought and sold as a 
commodity at a premium of twen‘y-five or 
thirty per cent. in silver. In dealing with 
European countries we should be subject 
to an enormous disadvantage, alike in 
buying from them and selling to them. 
The country would be financially demor- 
alized in conducting its own exchanges, 
and creditors would be swindled by a 
dishonest payment of debts due to them. 

Whether the leading nations of Europe 
and the United States can and will come 
to any international agreement in regard 
to the remonetization of silver on a basis 
common to them, is a distinct question by 


itself. Be the — to this a 
what itmay, no cap, inour j 
ment, be cleates’ ‘than that the policy of 
the silver men in the United States with- 
out such international co-opcration and 
agreement, means, if carried into effect, 

ead disuster inthis country. The 
ieee of 1878 isbad, enough; yet what 
a silvermen now demand would be 

orse.. We hope that ess will 
look aN ctore it leaps on this subject, 





THE Die eT Ase RARONAL 
OF YORK. 

THE most recently established of the 
new banks in this city, the Interstate 
National Bank of New York, has a capital 
of two hundred thousand dollars. Its 
leading feature will be the transaction of 
business throughout all sections of the 
country. Out-of-town accounts will be 
solicited, and it is also prepared to act as 
reserve agent for other national banks. 
Its operations, however, will be confined 
to legitimate banking business and its 
policy will be conservative. 

The President of the Interstate Nation- 
al Bank is Robert H. Weems. Mr. Weems 
was born iu 1848 in Baltimore and was 
educated at Loyola College in that city. 
He came to New York in 1866 and began 
as clerk in what is now known as the 
Seventh Ward National Bank. From this 
bank he entered the employ of the Gold 
Exchange Bank, which, twenty or more 
years ago was a clearing house for gold 
brokers just as the present Clearing House 
fills the position of a clearing house for 
national banks of the city. In 1871 Mr. 
Weems entered the banking house of 
Messrs Northrup & Chick of this city. 
Mr. Chick, who was a partner in this 
bouse, is now one of the leading bankers 
in Kansas City. Mr. Weems continued in 
the banking business until 1884, when he 
assumed the management of a large es- 
tate. His banking experience and busi- 
ness life signally fit him for his new 
position as President of the Interstate 
National Bank. 

The Vice-President is John Francis, an 
Englishman by birth, who came to this 
country in 1858 and went direct to Kan- 
sas, where he has lived until he moved te 
New York to assume his present position. 
He has been in the mercantile business 
in Kansas, and has held different posi- 
tions of trust, having been twice appoint- 
ed State Treasurer to fill vacancies and 
three times elected by the people to the 
same office. More recently he has been 
in the banking business in Topeka, Kan., 
dealing Jargely in municipal bonds. 

The Cashier of the Bank is Mr. F, F. 
Stone, who bas been for thirty-two years 
with the Seventh National Bank of this 
city, working up from the lowest position 
to that of paying teller and assistant cash- 
ier. The directers of the bank, besides the 
officers named, include Mr. Herbert G. 
Hull, of Messrs. Childs & Hull, attorneys; 
W. D. Lent, merchant ; E. H. Kellogg, of 
Messrs. E. H. Kellogg & Co.. merchants ; 
H. Parrish, late of Philadelphia; Amory S. 
Carhart, of Brooklyn Heights, and J. G. 
Slonecker, attorney, Topeka, Kan. The list 
of stockholders includes some of the best- 
known and conservative capitalists of this 
city and Brooklyn and of New England. 


INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES. 


THE following tigures show the steady 
increase of Government revenue, for the 
last five years, from internal revenue 
taxes: 








1889—Internal revenue.......... $130,894,434 
1888—Internal revenue.......... 124,296,871 
1887—Internal revenue.......... 118,823,391 
1886—Internal revenue.......... 116,805,986 
1885—Internal revenue. ........ 112,488,725 

Total for five years.......... $603, 319,857 


One of the sources, and a very large 
one, of the surplus in the Treasury, is the 
large amount of money annually collected 
in this way. The total amount thus col- 
lected for the first seventy-four years in 
the history of the Government was only 
$22,275,000. 

Is there any good reason for such an 
enormous taxation, in the time of peace, 
upon the products and industries of the 
country? None whatever. Congress, in 
revising our Federal tax laws, should not 
omit to take a very sharp look at our in- 
ternal revenue-tax system, and greatly 
change the laws on the subject. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


The general course of affairs in Wall 
Street during the past week has been ir- 
regular and unsettled. Altho the condi- 
tions affecting investments are unusually 
healthythe earnings of the railroad: 
showing an almost unprecedented ratio 





of increase, and the trade of the country 
exhibiting an activity which has caused 
an average gain of 12.7 per cent in the 
exchanges of all the bank Clearing 
Houses as compared with a year ago—yet 
at the moment, neither the temper of the 
street nor the range of quotations for 
stocks can be said to reflect this satisfac- 
tory state of affairs. 

The reasons for this apparent anomaly 
are various, The close of the year is 
rarely a period favorable for speculation 
nor is it a season for investment. Mer- 
chants are in a mood to postpone until the 
results of the year’s business have been 
ascertained. Investors are waiting until 
they get their January dividends and in- 
terest. The bank reserves are usually at 
a low ebb and the rate of interest unset- 
tled; and the opening of Congress is sure 
to suggest questions which more or less 
unsettle confidence in one direction or an- 
other. These courses of deferment of 
operations are all exerting their influence 
now in Wail Street circles. 

Connected with the prospects of Con- 
gressional legislation, the silver question 
looms up above all others. The current 
indications leave no room for doubt that 
the silver interest and the much larger 
clientage consisting of the mass of West- 
ern debtors to the East will bring the 
heaviest possible pressure to bear on 
their representatives at Washington to 
compel resort to anincreased coinage of 
silver, or something equivalent thereto. 
The conservative interests of capital and 
very generally also the mercantile class 
of this community are utterly opposed to 
whatever would commit the country to 
an increased dependence on the arc of a 
silver currency. The speculative inter- 


‘est of Wall Street holds like views as to 


the ultimate mischief of such a policy. 
But the men of the StockExchange never 
trouble themselves about remote results; 
their eye is always fixed on the immediate, 
andthe view they take of this matter, is 
that the people would view an increase in 
the issues of silver as meaning inflation 
and as therefore being calculated to fos- 
ter an ultimate speculation for higher 
prices. As for the immediate effects of 
these influences, they regard them as cal- 
culated to disturb confidence and there- 
fore as an element favoring the “‘ bears.” 

Early in the week, speculation was 
rudely shaken by a rumor that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury contemplated an 
early calling in of the Treasury funds 
held by the Depository Banks amounting 
to about $47,000,000. The unreflecting 
class fell into the trap and threw stocks 
overboard, with a consequent decline in 
prices a.d a very unsettled feeling. The 
more experienced saw the obvious im- 
probability of any such extreme course 
being taken at a time when the money 
market was only just emerging from a 
very decided stringency and the Adimin- 
istration was feeling the necessity for 
paying more than usual regard to the 
good will of the people, and consequently 
discredited the story. The truth turns 
out to be that Secretary Windom does in- 
cline to the policy of reducing considera- 
bly the balances in the Depository Banks, 
but he will be especially careful to avoid 
causing any inconvenience to the money 
market: and his first. steps, should he de- 
cide on taking this action, would:be of a 
tentative character to ascertain what can 
be done with safely and what can not. 
For the immediate future he is likely to 
make no drafts on the Depositories be- 
yond what may be required to pay for 
bonds purchased from other banks, 
which would simply amount to the trans- 
fer of money from certain banks to other 
banks, and nothing more. These facts 
being understood, the Depository bugbear 


ceased to scare and the market had re- ’ 


gained its equanimity at the close of the 
week. 

Within the last three weeks coneidera- 
ble amounis have been loaned by the 
banks of other cities,on six months’ 
time, to Wall Street. houses, who are un- 
derstood to be large buyers of certain 
stocks with a view to a “ bull” campaign 
at a later period. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
At a meeting ofthe Board of Directors 


of the Seventh National Bank of New § 





York held on the 8th inst, the fc 
resolutions were unanimously ad 


Resolved, That in accepting the Tesigna. 
tion of Mr. Francis F. Stone, pa a ee 
and assistant cashier, the Board 
record their appreciation - ia his ‘ae 
service during the long period of thi 
years, and their sense of loss Sustained by 
the bank thereby. His diligence ana atten. 
tion to duties, fidelity to the institution, 
exemplary life, and kindly deportment, 
have not only commanded our app 
but have drawn us to him with sentiments 
of cordial respect and esteem. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of these 
resolutions be handed to him with our best 
wishes for his future happiness and wel- 
fare. O. H. SCHREINER, President, 

J. D. W. GRrapy, Cashier. 


At the regular weekly sale of Securities 
on Wednesday last the following sales of 
New York City bank stocks took place: 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
545; Chemical National Bank, 4,500; 
ing National Bank, 2003; N ational Broad. 
= Bank, 304, 

ames Vv. Lott, recently Discount Clerk, 
has been appointed Assistant Cashier of 
the Mercantile National Bank in place of 
Charles H. Bogert, who has resigned, 


ee 
$$ 








Letters 


n countri 
of ana the Bosh we Ne 
e 
also oe ore collectio: 


4 Hee Gatien 
Credit. Stree ste of te ‘wal able in 
We also buy and mn ati 
fret:clase pa 2 Investment 
curities for a —ymmng 
receive accounts ot SA Securities, 


Bankers, papers ations. 

Firms and Indivi als, on favorableterms, and ma 
collection of d drawn abroad on all points int i 
United States and anada, and of drafts yawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 AND ST., NEW YORK, 


AMORA aa axD, ROR, Capa 


OF are. me 
Loan, Trust and An- 





Created to transact 


t' : 
APITALD Bungie 
xtra mort ay with State Auditor vei. 0. 


ke CENT. DESERT TUGER te fesued EX 


5 company uw CEST. Pap ON Sine Deron S. 
rresponience solicited from parties desiring to 
make eat sate investments. 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AlL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


wc tPhea it aEgonee Me ; 


Money loaned até to8 
wees. without cost or isk toc pA mg ym 
ade in realestate and notes. Send for pam 
e “Information to investors.” 
as 























The best tenth of western 
mortgage loans are surely 
good investments. 

The question is how to get 
into that tenth. 

Put all your caution on this 
one point: the choice of your 
lender. 

Send fora primer on western 
lending. 

Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 


City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


i 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make sate loon Spank me 
loans are on i 
eg ene 4 ee cons. wh: yment ont of Principal 


due. any 
36") E RE CONS at dhe P ft ay ot 
.E. BRR. — W. 
-RSON, Weeoeen PONEL, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Cagene “2. Col 








‘ MERCANTILE STATIONER, 


ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R,. 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 
Supplics Business Firm: oer rations, 
awe h every variet n above 
ines. C plete euthte e fir A lane 
ery tor new ices immediate e 


1 “Wiliam . Stree 


| (Haupver Square), N.Y. 
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— 
Hf C. SPEER, Banker; 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


[have on hand choice Municipal Bends issued 
py Counties. Townships, Cities and School Districts 
tor refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
ete., etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


PIERRE, 


tte recently chosen CAPITAL of SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. offers an opportunity for safe and profitable 
investments in Real Estate. 
Choice inside property for sale. References and 
full imormation furnished by the owners, 


H. M. & W. W. McDONALD, 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
OR 


90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


A Few Thousands 


Invested now in land adjacent to 
Denver, will make you 50 to 100 
per cent. profit in a few years. 
You cannot lose. Reasonable gain 
is certain and great gain is most 
probable. Address 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 


Denver, Colorado. 
Ss. J. GILMORE, Manager. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 











WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years. 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 3 ying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mo Loans of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT. co. 


its, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. f¢ 3 “asermetion 
H. E. Sur Pres’t. ORM6BY, Pres t 














ons, V. 
160 NASSAU 8T.. NEW pd ana OITY 

Mortgages on Best State 

enver, and Oity Property. 
Colo | SAFETY GUARANTEED 

‘ Write for particulars. 
THOUSANDS of Eastern people who have never 
seen Denver have made money ‘by saventing there. 
por cent. on investments. Have ha ears’ ex- 
ce in Denver. transactions last year were 


D. G. hear ntantig & CO., 
6% 8% and 10% 

DENVER, COLO. 
qeney joans at ¥ per cent. on good eee, t guaran- 
over $i. 800,000, amie references | even. Send 


for bamph. iet, “ Facts About Denver .”’ 
“RURCHARD, DENVER, Colo. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


— Eo ee ee 

” experience in Sur Lands and seven 

yor xy? Losnin Bastern Money on Real Estate in 
promptly raid ‘Absolut te Security. Interest and princi ‘ 





Lvans pay § per cent. net to investor. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas, 


Reference by per mission to The Christian Union or 
The independent,” New York City. 





Wash! NGTONS Sr RONG 





SAFES 


HERRING & CO. 
#51 & 252 Broadway NY 


—see cent. = 


WH and ¥ per cen can be 
on loans secured 


by choice improved OENVER : 
made through a responsible and inte t 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 

McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western by a Teal amano investments and 
loans. It py capital~ 





Ret 2551 a1 Kia CxS 4, SAILEY, 0. Cole. 
and Deposit Ban’ ver. bs 


DENVER fuss o oremaee pane. Loans, 7 and cent. 
semi-annually in ff York 


DENVER and Residence Propert % 
annually 80 12 per cent. bet on . cost, ana 


DENVER’™ SeSirateaatt 1.00) Sin Mineral output 
Padre eer Pree eitskmente 
ruoveatht ® of dollars from the being &. 


v Me 4 r particulars 
CLARKE& CARU EHS s. y Ay EY 
rs, 721 17th Street, Denver, Coio. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 














eeeee 





THE EQuiz# BLE NEBaA ues PANY OF 
Offe1s its 10-year af PR Bonds interest 


ati ees cent. able al oneeal NY. at importers’ 
and Traders’ opal Bank, New har ag Ne by 


first m mortgnge on improved real estate = pagers 


Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loa 

Co. of New York, tee. ie uested 
LEWIS S_ReED, Pres. 4 AMES SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES.Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT. retary 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this ag are reco 

nized by Investors seek rfect security nstead 
of high? rate of interest,as among the safest es 
ws ay offered to the public. 


Messrs. avons Dewi es Son. New York City, 
wesere. Morton, Bliss . New York City. 
eo. G. Williams, "hea. “ot the Chemical National 
> Bank, ang B York City 
» of ‘the “National Safe Deposit Com- 


an chicas 
Pa % nicago. Jt No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
"Algo the 8 Savings Banks and taventess throughout 


Oorrespondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
JOHNSON, 


McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorough 
ri . oe seee of interest. Choice Western 
investments, 


JOHNSON, “Mol AUGHLIN & BROWN, 
’ Hastings, Neb 
T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVESTMENT €O., 


CasH CAPITAL F CLLY P ‘AID IN, 825.00 
Juvcotmonse in , Ren! boensome le 
resi —4 # lo acing rst Mortgage 
a sp 
* eteronces:” "ist National Bank. Pueblo, Colo. 


THE 


Washington Trust Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 














CBP RIG. 65. fv ctisesivvcssevessecste 


$500,000 
ST rd anc\ ci ninokieagentneeucheae 250,000 
DAVID M. MORRISON, CHARLES y. Laas. 
President Vice-Presi 
FRANCIS H. PAGE, 
* Secretary. 


bee nigga’ Fh hes 


JOSEPH F. KNAPP. LL. 

DAVID M. MORRISON. Fenn FARRELLY. 
HEN H. & MLIN. 

CH H. RUSSELL. C. LOUNSPURY 

GEO. H. PRENTISS CHARLES F. CLARK. 
JUEL FP. FREEMA THEO. A. HAVEMEYER. 
L. T ELI SETH E.T 


. T. PO a 
GEORGE L. PEASE. LUCIUSK. WILMERDING 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
horized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check ron the New York Clearing House; allow 
nterest on daily balances, and ae rates on depos- 
ts remaining a specified time; jue Certificates of of 
Deposit; act as a 1 Guardian. 
Trustee, Receive fer Agent, and 

- and doany andall 

business usually done by Trust 3 of respon- 
sibility and standing. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius — 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
tntocourt, and is authorized to act as Guardian OF 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


hich meg bo made of ony time 6 and withdrawn after 
notice, and will be C4 VE interest for 


days’ 
the whole time the: egy te A, 
Ercetsrn adminis sof catalan 
woe to the “aenaion ¢ a 
religious and benevolent institutions, 

find tt this cc company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES 

WILSON G. HUNT. Gro. HENRY WARREN. 
LINTON GILBERT, GEORGE 
DANIEL BD. LORD, LIBBEY, 

MUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY wn, 
JAMES Low, EDWARD COOPER, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. W: J AMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM H. MACY. JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING. Wm. D. sLOA 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, Gustav Sf SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK AN. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE y VisTOR. 





Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
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Farms, ons SERED omens Lands. 


1034 cine Street, Denver, Celerade. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to tavesinenio for non-resi- 
dents. Money Bers only on good real estate secu- 


eferences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. Colo. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Prin land Interest guaranteed 
BB pa es mt Fy Sy 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE:&, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Bosten, Mass, 














JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER COLO. 
Are pared to offer city lots from — Ae os mo 
that Piles earn the purchaser a very h: e return 
upon his investment. Improved weoperty, that = 
return from & to 15 per cent. perannum. First 

gods, leans from 6 to 0 per cent. Lt ~ a 
i) 


DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY? ? 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual Sper 
which will pay betwreee se and a, r oy addte 
tional within four years. Riso for 7 per 
cent. elensnal real es'ate loans doubly secured 
and pearautecd oy, Fetes ES of assets. Directors and 


stock horders ad ply ity’s business men. Write 
ROANOKE inves ENT CO., Kaneas City, Mo. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, |, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 











RARE 
INVESTMENT. 
Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. E e-third 


xperie: management. 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 





40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 

280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
0 Omaha and Nebraska Loans, 

h Write us tor particulars: We Teter to 
The Pct cCague Fnvenmest Ce. 


Sums $200 and upward 
eee FALLS, DAKOTA. 





PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Fa ‘ls, South Dakota. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas Onr. , St. Paul, 


ftrescgsiisre ond Sua $0, 
A+ ip 





opmentsof 1889. For full MT infortoation, pe: prices Sf pross 
erty, etc., call on or write 
G. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business propertya specialty. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus. $130,000. 

ortgage Real Estate Loans made and; - 
teed, ,Deventares neue by tae Comps aac 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New Y r No 


better securities offered investors 
and Western references {erplsped it desired. ~ 











Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Ma . 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance threugh the Bank, 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% ey {intevest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed t farm 











3 Partloulee attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings individu- 
For full ey information, maps, etc., 
and any special inf 

city and investments therein, mailed 
free. ddress, a ~ Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, MD. 

The Min- 

nesota Title 

pecarenee wot 


Minn., insures ee tpmadhey and 
emmy are from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Eatate "Titiees and defends the in- 
sured titles, T eveailod. at its 
own oe If insured Mortga- 
soe Aradherd fee b. 50,008. 


pe Poly tneares se 


ty Liability ot 8 held Dy Stat Satorte Ana 

itor, $200,000, 

ages pany oe = sale nett 

lender 6 to 7%, with ins 
title. Address 





the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 








Began Business 197 








An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


d ho 
the fe stock wing tie made, devoting thet officers, w o rostse in the districts where 
dcwoting thetr poosona attention tote 
“Wo lavetor mn it evr hed to-wit OF money due, ake land, or anything but cash in full. 
mate eet ts Seeker ven one 
amount loaned on . ers & Trust Co. of New York holds 
these Mortgagés as Trustee for the Bondholders. 

Fi Debeaturs vr te , 

we ros ay Somme ere ae delivery Aion Se bee soae 
JULY lst, 1889, irri ass sinesvsjStilae:oe.te 





Has returned to its investors, $10,394,979. 
In 1888 it returned to them » ep ese rs 


business i value of 
iability of its securtites. 


pom small 


TEMIY MICK, pil 








d ite for particulars. 
Awe janee. Pre Pres Ww Foenenn Desbier. 
A, DEWING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents, ‘ 
DENVER 


REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
wees center of pes ver oa 
er than land the same distance trom canter 
of £7 city of its size and importance in am 
very customer who has purchased 
during the pest | five years 4 mae a prefitable oq 
yo ~~ = have never — the property 


wie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


three 
pe and full information farn'shed upon 1 
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THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
tssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
is @ simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


It is evident that until there is a decided 
and settled change in the weather business 
on the spot ‘in the dry goods trade here 
will not move out of the restricted limits 
to which it has been confined for some 
weeks past. Commission houses ani job- 
bers have alike found the demand for 
current needs by personal selection slug- 
gish without qualification, the aggregate 
business for the week being unusually 
small, Compared with this feature, re- 
orders by mail and wire have quite a re- 
spectable appearance, and it is quite evi- 
dent that outside of home districts the rate 
of distribution is fairly well maintained. 
Another evidence of the satisfactory con- 
dition of country trade is found in the ur- 
gency with which interior jobbers are 
pressing for delivery of goods suitable for 
their spring business, and the movement 
of these from this port outward is certain 
to attain large dimensions much earlier 
this year than usual. Altho the orders 
already placed and in course of fulfillment 
for next season have been on so liberal a 
scale there is but a slight falling off in 
this direction, and in many leading lines of 
cotton and woolen spring and summer 
yxoods manufacturers are so heavily under 
orders as to display some indifference 
about undertaking further engagements. 
These prospects of future strength have a 
good effect on the present position of the 
market, and in spite of the indifferent cur- 
rent trade both commission agents and 
jobbers are firm in resisting any attempt 
to break prices. They are further helped 

n this by the light stocks carried just now 
all round, The print cloth market is 
strong and prices have advanced. 

COTTON GOODS, 

For staple cottons the demand has been 
light throughout and again without spe- 
cial feature. The stocks held in first hands 
aré light and Southern sheetings and 
driJls are more closely sold up than for 
some time past. Prices are steady for 
plain and colored cottons, with brown 
sheetings and drills tending upward. 
Print cloths have been in good request, 
and with indifferent sellers prices have 
advanced to 3 11-162. for 64x64’s closing 
with a strong tone at the improvement. 
For 56x60’s there are buyers at 3 3-16c. 
per yard. 

In prints business has been confined to 
light lots of newest and most tasteful de- 
signs, with rather more doing in shirt 
ings, the prices at which agents have 
opened these latter fabrics being consid- 
ered lower than likely to rule later on. 
Printed cotton dress goods, ginghams and 
wash fabrics are mostly in demand for 
spring delivery, commission houses still 
recording liberal orders for fine printed 
sateens, challies, zephrys, seersuckers, 
chambrays and standard dress ginghams. 
Current needs are small and easily sat- 
isfied. 

WOOLEN GOODS, 

In the woolen department a fair de- 
mand for dress goods in soft wool and 
worsted fabrics for spring delivery is sup- 
plemented by alight call for seasonahle 
goods. Buyers are pressing for early 
delivery of next season’s goods, and lib- 
eral shipments will soon have to be re- 
corded. In men’s wear woolens a mod- 
erate business is reported; in worsted 
suitings and trouserings for spring wear 
but current needs still limit themselves 
to very small parcels of a duplicating 
character. Stocks are, however, light, 
and pricessteady. Miscellaneous woolens 
are quiet and unchanged, unfavorable 
weather still exercising a restrictive influ- 


ence over the distribution of cloaks, flan- 
nels and blankets. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 14H 18R8 
Entered at the port... $2,739,862 $1,819,295 
Throwa on market.... 2,615,396 1,887,928 

Since Jan. 

Entered atthe port... 121.741,406 115.8170 8 
Thrown on market.... 122,170,301 114,982,225 


In the foreign department chief atten- 
tion has been paid to holiday goods in 
which fair results have been recorded. 
Apart from this aud the still upward 
tendency of silk fabrics there is little to 
record. Importation orders are moderate 
in face of the fiemness of prices, 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 





THE regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT is three dollars a year, but 
owing to the fact that we offer better terms 
in our club rates very few of our subscribers 
pay the regular three-dollar a year rate, but 
take advantage of the following 


CLUB RATES, 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three Tes *inaeeeieh wee. 
Four EES PP Fo 22 6 
Five or more *‘ Sa sanniniae diel . 200 


A very large number of our subscribers 
in renewing send us their checks for ten 
dollars in payment of five years, while a still 
larger number send us five dollars for two 
years’ renewal of their own, or one year for 
themselves and a year for a new subscriber. 
Durivg the past week our receipts for sub 
scriptions very largely exceeded our expec. 
tations, and were much larger than the 
corresponding week last year, for which we 
return thanks to our friends. 

It is well known to our readers that THE 
INDEPENDENT is not a denominational or- 
gan, but that we give fuller reports of the 
doings of all denominations, particularly of 
their great meetings, than the denomina- 
tional papers themselves. Our columns 
during the last two months will testify to 
this fact. Hence our subscribers come from 
all devominational bodies. The columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT embrace so much, 
both in quantity and quality, that iutelli- 
gent poe vbroughout the country feel 
that they must have the paper. 

Our old subscribers can very materially 
assist us in enlarging the scope of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT by taking a little trouble to 
send us the pames of new subscribers with 
their own renewals, at the same time ob- 
tainiog the paper at a reduced rate for 
themselves. 

OurClubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890, is now ready and will be sent free 
to any one who desires to subscribe for any 
other papers or mayazines in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT. During the week 
we have filled many large orders for pews- 
pavers and magazines for College libraries, 
reading clubs and individuals, and will be 
pleased to further the interests of any of 
our subscribers in this direction. 

If any of our subscribers have friends 
whom they think would be interested iv 
THE INDEPENDENT we will send them four 
consecutive bpumbers, without charge, 
upon receipt of their names. 


> 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 


the physician to the late Emperor of Germany, has 

written expressly for the Youth's Companion a most 

valuable article on “The Cave of the Voteein Youtb.” 

A similar article on “ The Care of the Eyes in Youth” 

hasbeen prepared by the famous oculiet, Dr. D. B. 
t. John Roosa.—Adr. 








> 


Button. Messrs. Benedi “> rothers are not only kee’ 
ers of the city time, but they are keepers of one of t 
most desirable stocks of goods to be found in this city. 


Messrs. H.M. & W.W. MCDONALD,of Pierre, South 
Dakota, who have an office at $0 and 92 Broadway, 
New York, offer the readersof THE INDEPENDENT 
an o»portunity to invest in real estate at Pierre, 
which has been recently chosen as the capital of 
South Dakota. The selection of the capital at Pierre 
has attracted to this flourishing young ci:y, and will 
continue to attrict large numbers of business men, 
and the indications are that it will havea vere ee 
and substantial growth. Messrs. H. M. 

McDonald will be pleased to correspond C4 any of 
our readers who desire further information in regard 
to investment: at Pi erre. 


AN AMAZED PRELATE. 


A DISTINGUISHED foreign divine, vis'ting America 
for the first time, on the occasionjof the Catho) c Con- 
gress, traveled between New York and Baltimore, on 
the Congressional Limited of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and he said to a reporter that “one of the most 
wonderful things he experienced was the eating of a 
dinner between New York and Baltimore while the 
roe was going at the rate of sixty miles an hour,” 

is an every-day sapeereee of Americans and 
war enjoy it thoroughly. ~fAe ”. 











MEssRS. OVINGTON BROTHERS, nct contented with 
their tremendous establishme.tin Brooklyn, which 
has no equalin the be te ere just opened a pew 
and elegant store at ifth Avenue, he ol York, 


repay any person who is fond - 4 beautirul goods to 


THE readers of THe (NDEPENDENT should not fail 
to read the column advertisement in our literary de- 
p°rtment of the New York Fashion Bazar. e have 
examined the great Christmas double number wi'h 
much interest. ‘n addition to giving the latest and 
most reliable information in regard to fashions, 
household informacion, correspondence, fancy work, 
embroideries and a great mass of kindred matter of 
interest to all ladies, the Proprietor, er: George 

funro, presents to every Dem op for 1890, the 
beaatifal Christmas chromo of Meissonier’s great 

Tae * @riediand: 1807. ° The crigiaal painting 
sto be seen in the Metropolitan Museum oY rt and 
was sold at the great Stewart sale for . The 
Publish °r will send the great Christmas ouble num- 
ber on receipt of 3 cents, or will seni the Fashion 
Bazar for one year for $3.00. 


GUARANTEED LOANS. 


Mussme. Coe BROTHERS AND COMPANY, of 914 17th 
reet, Denver, Colorado, ask the attention of our 
readers tothe fact teat they are Dresare loan 
Eastern capital on the very best real estate secu: ities 
to be had in Denver, and in many cases they can 
guarantee eight per cent. on investments. Our read- 
oe will do well to write them for further informa- 
tion. 


Tv there is any regular reader of Tut INDUPEND- 
ENT who still doubts value of life insurance, we 








wish tocall their attention tothe fact that last yt one * 


of the recular lite insurance companies of the United 
States paid 106c ailms,amounting to over $450. ou 


year: one of them only nine days. The questiod is 


not whether a man gbail place any insurance on 
f h he place it, It 


edly See quirers, that it is one — the = 


the Un! 
taking 8 Sis of insurance with. : can 
ne Petter deed for is wife and family. 





The J. B.. Watkins eo C y, 

Lawrence. 
way, this city, under the 

Dickinson, take much pride 

gani- ation ot the fompen they have repaid ir 

9 ‘or mi _— obligations and in. 

teres, and that e ery paymen mn made on 
day it was due withou: _—— de! 7 
is a report ot which any company might be prond. 





A site DEP SATYRE, 


Broad Street, Newark, N. J., by 
to supply the wants of the good people of ‘New J ersey. 
Messrs. Hannigan & Bouil n 
New York a very rich assortment of € verything in 


gi cloa! 
and descript tions 0 ary goods ge rally. oT hey will 
take Sanire in vending their peautiful y illustrated 
catalogue free to an 
by means of whic! sddres liv: in the country can 
make their purchases with perfec satisfacth ion. 


line of dle goods at very low prices to close 
them out. 


TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY PLEASURE 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


There is no season of the year more appropriate for 
a pleasure tour tothe National Capital than tbe 
Christmas bottdage. It is a time when every one has 
lsisure. which he likes tospend in the pieasantest 
manner. Asan ee en this the Pennsyl- 
— Railroad Compan a grand holiday 
i easure tour to Washington ¢ during Christmas week. 
he teachers and scholars of New York and Brook- 
7s Som Sg oped appreciate the advantages of 
isdate. The party will leave New York by = 
p K2 Eastlake Coaches at 11:00 a.M., Th sday, 
ber 26th, Jersey City 11:20, Newark 11:35, 
Elicabetn 145 AM.. New Brunswick 12:10 noon, 
Princeton Junction 12:36, and Trenton 12:50 P.M., 
and arrive at Washington at 600 a.M. They will 
leave Washington on the return trip, Saturday. De- 
cember 28th, at 3:20 P.v., arriving in New York about 
9:50. The Tourist Agent and Chaperon of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Company wil! accompany the 
party throughout the entire period. Excursion tick- 
ets, including railway fare and meals en route in both 
directions, transfer, hotel accommodations in Wash- 
ineton, and a carriage ride about the city, will be 
sold from New York at $12.50. Asthe party will be 
limited, an early tfekets, an’ should be made. 
ver Sinscaree, 5 ets, and al: information a apeisto 





or address 8 Draper, Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 
way, New York. eae. 
—_ — 
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COSTUMES.—Paris made Suits for Dinner, Re- 
ception and Promenade. Stylish Evening Dresses, 
Opera Wraps anJ Long Garments. 


INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT.—Misses’ and Children’s Dresses, Freneh 
Coats and Jackets. Misses’ and Infants’ Paris Un- 
derwear and Outfits. SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO 
ORDERS. 


GENTS’ FURKNISHINGS.—House and Smok- 
ing Jackets, Robes de Chambre, Bath and Steamer 
Robes, Pajamas and Night Shirts, Lap Robes, Dress 
Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, London Style Neckwear ; 
Driving, Street and Evening Gloves, Handkerchiefs. 


FUR GAKMENTS.—Seal Sacques, Dolmans and 
Jackets. Shoulder Capes in all the Fashionable 
Fars. Boas and Muffs. Silver Fox, Blue Lynx and 
Otter. Trimmings and Furs. 








SDeoadevay 19th st 


NEW YORK. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 





Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE Cd., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





: y)\ 
| COAT BINDINGS \g 


w\ Ano BRA DS. [ty 


\ LAWRENCE, 


Ridleys’ 
GRANDSTREET, N.Y, 
Christmas Gifts. 


STOCK AND ASSORTMENT LARGEST IN THE 
CITY. 


PRESENTS FOR MOTHERS, 
PRESENTS FOR FATHERS, 
PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN, 


OUR PRINCIPAL ESTABLISHMENT STORED 
FROM SUB-CELLAR TO TOWER, AND OUR 
WAREHOUSES WITH IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TICSOUVENIRS AND HOLIDAY GOODs. 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES 


Books, Stationery, Perfumery, Toilette Articles, 
Dressing Cases, Fancy Goods, Artistic Creations in 
China. Glass and Silverware, Fancy Rockers, Chairs, 
Stands, Tables, high and low Children’s Chairs, 
Hanging, Standing and Music Cabinets, Music Port- 
folios, Ete. 


Gold and Diamond Jewelry 


Solid Gold Finger Kings, Genuine Diamond Jewelry, 
Marble and Enameled and Fancy Bronze Clocks, Bric. 
Aa-Prac in Bisque, Bronze and Brass Ware. Goidand 
Silver-headed Canes and Umbrellas,Smoking Jackets, 
Dressing Gowns and Fancy Slippers. 


Substantial Presents. 


Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, Suits and 
Wraps, Boy’s and Men’s Clothing, Dress silks. Dress 
Goods, Hosiery, Men’s Furnishing. Handkerchiefs, 
Kid, Weolen and Lined Gioves and Mitts. 


IN FACT EVERYTHING 


one may need for Wear, Amusement, or House- 
furnishing. 


Ridley’s Magazine, 


whichis Illustrated, isa very Useful Guide to aid you 
in Seiection of Holiday Presents, it being largely ae- 
voted to Toys, Dolis, Games and Fancy Goods. 


SAMPLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly and Carefully Filled. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


A Handsome 


Illustrated Catalogue, 


CONTAINING OVER 


300 Engravings 
OF 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
AND ATHLETIC OUTFITS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 








ALSO 
Abumber of articles from which to select suitable 
Holiday Gifts, will be mailed upon receipt of 
Twenty-five cents. 


Yea Perego & Go. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS, 
128, 130, 132 Fulton Street, New York. 


BLANKETS. 


4,000 Pairs White Blankets 
FROM AUCTION, 


ot ee Norwich and Yerway Plains Milis, rece 
sold by the agents, | Messrs. W. L. Strovi & 9 mi 
which A are inc hese well-known braen = é 
NIE, DAUNT LESS er a AN DOA, 2 GLAD: 
y- 


GL 
INGT ON: ay Rt 
ff 





i WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANALST.,NEW YORK. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like tohave a en copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can D baa 
commodated by sending us, on a Phe 
card,the name and address to which be 














would like the paper sent, 
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BAltuan & C0, 


(8th St., 19th St. and Gth Ave., 
New York, 
OFFER 


Special Inducements 


IN THEIR 
Ladies’ Suit 
AND 


Millinery 
Departments 


AS FOLLOWS: 


A great variety of completely made 


Suits in all colors and Black 
AT 


$13.00, $17.00 and $19.50 


Fitted without Extra Charge. 
AND 


Ladies’ Bonnets, 
T'urbans, 
'T'oques, etc., 


AT 


$7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


in addition toa great variety of Street, 


Evening and Morning Hats at Low 


Prices. 





Goods delivered within 75 miles of 


SPECIAL CLEARING SALE 


CARPETS. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ROYAL WILTONS 


(TH Best vee CARPRBT MADE) 


WILTON VELVETS. 


PIECES, BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER’S 
sToe . 10 CLOSE OUT UigRt x AT LESS THAN 
tHE COST OF PRODU 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


(TAKt EL&VATOR TO THIRD FLOOR ) 
RGE Se Or) oe 


0 3) 
= “a RECEIVED SPECIAL LLY FOK THE HOLI- 
DE, rO CLOSE OUT AT HALF PRICE. 


‘CURTAINS. 


5,00 PAIRS, LACE CURT tINs, EMBRACING 
ALL THE DIF*ERENT VARIETIES AT Lae 
THAN IMPORTATION PRICE, 
Chenille and Turcoman Curtains, 


IN ALL Tee era, paver. sap COLORS. 
T PUPULAR PRIC 


FURN ITURE. 


A LARGE LINE or ata ALSO SU ars. AyD 
ODD PiECES, FANCY CHAIRS. ONYX LEs, 
Erc., VERY sU VRABLE. AS HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
New Voerk. 


DANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VARDER BURGH. WELLS & CO, 

” Cases and Caving. Chases, StaLds, et 

COMPLETE OUTFIT: 











New York free of express charges. 


ng 8) 
Ragravor! FURKEE BOE, WOOD Machiniate 


Bast car. Fulter and Datch Streets, 8. V. 








HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 and 245 Grand St., N. Y. 


The manufacturers’ misfortune our + eniaintinatie and the public gain. 


Owing to the 


unfavorable weather producing dullness in the Cloak trade, several manufacturers of 


Cloaks were compelled to realize on their stocks. 


This we took advantage of, anticipating 


cold, seasonable weather, and purchased largely from these manufacturers at very advan- 


tageous figures. 


We have now probably the largest stock of Cloaks of all kinds of any 


house in the city, and have marked them at figures at about half their actual value. Every 


one can be suited, and every garment is a genuine bargain. 
will be offered in our Black Dress Goods, Silks, 


Hosiery Departments. 


Extraordinary inducements 
Lace Curtains, Blankets, Flannels, and 


READ A FEW OF THE PRICES: 


DRESS GOODS. 


45-inch Stik-finish HENRIETTA, 40-ioch T8ICOT 
and SIDE BANU NOVEL: IES, latest styles and 
at aa all pure wool, 3¥8e. per yard; reguiar 
price 
42 incn #RENCH SURAH SER3E and _all-wool 
HENKIETT a, " yanmadateend shaces, only 49c. per 
yard; worth 7 

56 Inches wide all-wool TRICOT and LADIES’ 
Cu -TH, new colors, only 59c. per yarc; sold else- 
where for $1 Ul 

DRES-s Ropes, all pure wool, nentontnety em- 
broidered in aj] colors, only $3.753 worth $ 

Sr’ ECIAL—100 pieces 22 inch wide, + hg quality 
BLACK DRESS siLK, ¥ac. per yard; worth $1.50. 


BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


gp aa. EL aS All- ates A FRENCH TRICOT and 
Cc, Ww 

#-inch Ail- ry Wh BERT CLOTH SUITING, 
3™c.3 reduced fro 

#@-ioch Ali- Wour “CASHMERE SERGE, 39c.; 
never sold under tc. 

eee At. Wvol satia Finish HEN Riser a, 59e., 
69c., and 7%c.; wo: th Sdc.. 9e., and $1.05. 

Minch. FRE NCH LADIES’ CL oth ave. 3 good 
Value at 75c, 

SPECIAL—1,500 Remnants COURTAULDS’ English 
Trimming and Veiling Crapes at less thn haif price. 


LACE CURTAIN DEPARTMENT. 


20 pairs BRUSSELS EFFECT NET at $2.69 per 
pair: worth $4.50 

Special Importation of s4yd, CURTAINS, at #1.69 
per pair; worth $2.75. 


Domestics. 
a, cases 3 Domestic FLANNEL at § 1-2c¢3 worth 
wt COLORED BORDER DAMASK at 25c.; 
an SARNESLY DAMASK at 56c.; g°0d value 
agate UMBRELLAS, 26 and 28 inch, 98e.; worth 


CLOAKS. 


LADIES’ CLOTH JACKETS. 
4.00 all wool Beay ER JACKRETS, $2. 42. 
8.00 all-wool BEAVER JACKETS, $4 
$12.00 all-wool BEAVER | ACKETS. $6. $s: 
LADIES’ PLUSH GARMENTS, QUILT- 
ED SATIN LINED, WITH REAL SEAL 
LOOPS. 


$50.00 PLUSH NEW MARKETS, for $27 50. 
10.98. 


7 9s, 
Senne PLUSHS ‘equ Es. 10.98. 
LADIES’ CLOTH GARMENTS. 
$7.50 Striped NEWMAKKETS, with fal) cary’ f2- 98. 
12.00 all-wool Zeaver NEW WARKETS, $6.95 
160 irish Peasant CLOAKS, $8.9 95. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
1.39. 


BOYS’ 
2.) WOOL SUIT, all sinee. 
fi ALL-WCOL SUITS, $2.98. 
$2 WOOL OV VERO OATS zi 98. 
$4.40 ALL-WOOL OVERCOATS, with capes, $2.98. 

SPECIALTIES. 


Another purchase of Ladies’ all-wool 
Castor Beavers. Newmarkets Directoire 
style, Tailor-made, Bound with Braid, Sat+ 
in finished, at%: 1.98. These garments are 
positively w -rth $20. re 

8s JES. ullted. satin lin our 
ty ede ae ©. 9; worth $20.00. 

All-wool Striped NEW MARKETS. fatlormotes 
pound with braid, with full cape, at $4.98; positive- 
ly worth $9.50. 





Our large and finely illustrated Catalogue will be sent free on application to persons 


residing a distance from the city. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 and 245 Grand Street, W. Y., and 724 Broad Street, Newark, N.-J. 





6TH AVE., 


O’NEILL’S, 


20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 





LADIES’ 
Suit & Cloak Dep't 


ALASKA SEAL LONDON DYED 
JACKETS, ENGLISH WALKING 





COATS, WRAPS, NEWMARKETS 


AND PALETOTS. 
Jackets and English Walk- 
ing Coats, 


$89 and $119; worth $135 
and $179. 


Wraps, 


$115; worth $189. 


Sacques, 38 and 40 inches 
long, 


$115, $139, and $159. 


Newmarkets and Paletots, 
56 to 69 inches long, 


$249 and $310. 
125 Fur-Lined Circulars, 
Sicillian silk covering, 


$19.75, $29.15 and $35. 


750 Ladies’ Fine Cloth 
Newmarkets, with three 
capes, 


$9.75 and $12.75; worth 
$16.75 and $22.50. 


1,500 Ladies’ Cloth New- 
markets in a variety of 
cloths, 


$4.98, $6.98, $8.75, 
$11.75 and $16.75. 











CLEARING SALE 


EVERY DEPARTMENT 
To Make Room for Holitay Goods, 


wee Very Fine Imported 
Newmarkets, in all the new 
styles and cloths, 


$19.75, $24.95 and 
$29. 75. 


100 Elegant Paris Long 
Garments, in all the latest 
novelties, 


$39.75, $49, $69 and 
$89. 


Cost to import, $125 to $220. 
A large assortment of Ladies’ 
English Seal Plush Sacques, Jack- 
ets, English Walking Coats, Wraps, 
Newmarkets and Paletots at re- 
markably low prices. 
GREAT 


CLEARING SALE 


LADIES’ IMPORTED 
CLOTH JACKETS. 


500 Very Fine Imperted 
Jackets and English Walk- 
ing Coats, 
$8.98, 11.75, and $14.76. 

LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 

2,000 Ladies’ English 
Beaver Tailor-made Jack- 
ets, 


$2.98, ZL.IR, & $6.95 


1,000 Ladies’ Tailor-made 
Stockinett Jackets, 


$1.75; worth $4.50. 





SCHWARZ’S TOY BAZAAR 


42 EAST 24TH STREET, 

Union Square, N. Y. 
GRAND 

CHRISTMAS 
EXHIBITION 


OF 
TOYS, DOLLS, 
GAMES, 


AND 
HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


unexcelled in extent of 
variety and magnifi- 
cence of display. 

Now is the Time 
toselect your Christ- 
mas Presents, thus 
securing the advantage 
of a First Choice and 
‘avoiding the rush and 
inconvenience later in 
the season 

Selected Goods 
can be laid aside 
fer delivery any 
time before Christ- 
mas. Circular (Retail) 








mailed on application, 





Some women are “ bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
ing. There is a “bone” that 
never breaks; it can’t be 
broken—by wear. The only 
way it can be broken is by 
bending it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 

Don’t believe it, perhaps? 

Very well. Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset ; and, if it breaks ina 
year, go back and get your 
money. 

The steels may break 
the Kabo never! 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


Catcago Corset Co., Chicago and New York, 
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Susur ance. 


HE COST FALLACY. 


“THE actual death-rate in all civilized 
cotmtries, among adults male and female, 
averages about fourteen deaths per thou- 
sand inhabitants, which means that $l4is 
the cost to insure for one year every man 
and woman in every civilized country for 
$1,000. 

“Tf a yearly payment of $14 per $1,000 in- 
surance would have provided $1,000 at death 
for every adult person, healthy and un- 
healthy, in this and all other civilized coun- 
tries, for the past hundred years, why is it 
necessary for the level-premium life insur- 
ance companies to collect upon the average 
more than three times this amount each 
and every year for each $1,000 insurance 
carried, and to accept only healthy lives?”’ 

These two paragraphs are published by 
Mr. E. B. Harper, and of course must be 
taken as his own utterances, The second 
is put in the question form, and it all 
turns upon the first word; if a certain 
thing is true, then some other thing fol- 
lows from that. We have said some 
severe things about Mr. Harper, and 
many which have not pleased him; but 
we never said anything so unpleasant and 
unjust as to say that he believes what he 
says in the first of these paragraphs; there 
is no man living who knows the contrary 
better than he does. 

The death-rate among insured lives, at 
age 30, is about 8+ per thousand, by the 
tables; but as Mr. Harper seems to in- 
cluie all ages and conditions, sick and 
well, his figure is certainly tog low rather 

‘than too high. However, this is compar- 
atively a trifle—let it pass. Grant that it 
is literally true that $14 is really ‘‘ the 
cost to insure for one year”; what of it? 
The inference he expects will be irawn— 
because he could have no other purpose 
than to have it drawn and because he 
knows that unthinking people will draw 
it—is that $14 annually will be enough to 
insure for every year and all years. A 
healthy man as old as 36 can get a policy 
for $1,000 from any of several level-pre- 
mium companies for one year, but they 
will not contract to renew it for $14 as 
many times as herequests. What is ‘* the 
actual death-rate”? Does not everybody 
know that it is not 14 per 1,000 but 1,000 
per 1,000, since everybody must die? Very 
well; start your man of 30 at $14 per $1,000, 
andaltho that is money enough tocover the 
chance of his dying within one year, does 
not simple division show that he must 
live to be 100 years old before he will have 
paid “ the cost toinsure ” $1,000, which is 
$1,000, not counting any expenses ? 

Let us try the second paragraph. Certain- 
ly ten millions of adult persons have died, 
‘‘in this and all other civilized countries 
for the past hundred years”; the estimate 
is really low, but we will take it at that to 
getasampie. We will suppose that all 
these had been insured at this ample rate 
of $14 per $1,000 annually. We will 
divide them into five classes, by ages at 
the start, and will also suppose that every 
man of them lived to be 80. Then: 
2,000,000 at age 25 pay $14x55—$770 each, total 

$1,540,000,000, 
2,000,000 at age 30 pay $14x50—$700 each, total 
$1,400,000,000. 
2,000,000 at age 35 pay $14x45=$630 each, total 
$1,260,000,000. 

2,000,000 atage 40 pay $14x40—$560 each, total 
$1, 120,000,000 

2,000,000 at age 45 pay $14x35— $490 each, total 
$980,(. 00,000. 

These payments foot up $6,300,000,000, 
which is a goodly sum of money; but as 
the insurance required is $10,000,000,000, 
there is a deficit of $3,700,000,000, which 
is also considerable. There is neither jest 
nor sarcasm here, but a simple figuring 
to show where such an “if” proposition 
would come out. It is that there would 
be from $490 to $770 to pay $1,000 
with, and the supposition that everybody 
would live to 80is, of course, absurdly fa- 
vorable. 

‘*If” either $490 or $770, or if anything 
between, or if anything less than $1,000 
equaled $1,000, there might be some sense 
in this second paragraph. There is one 
mis-statement in it, for the level-premium 
companies do not collect an average of 
over $42 annually per $1,000. The whole 
life-rate at age 47 is $41.30, and that is 
far older than the average uge of insuring, 








- Nor do..limited-payment or endowment 
‘policies make the statement true; for in 
one case the payments are increased, but 
are to last only a fixed number of years, 
and in the ether there is an investment 
element which is charged for as such and 
is not pure insurance. However, this is 
of small consequence, comparatively. 

The mischief of all such talk as this is that 
it is so agreeable to the wishes of everybody 
that many readily fallin with it instead 
of doing a little bit in mental arithmetic. 
The success of assessment societies stands 
upon the confounding of two things ut- 
terly and widely apart—the cost of the 
risk of dying in ONE year, and that of dy- 
ing in ALL years. There is a current story 
that some procrastinating persun who 
proposed to wait a little while yet before 
insaring was reminded of the hazard, 
whereupon he said: ‘‘Who ever heard of a 
man’s dying in thirty days?” This has 
been heard of sometimes; but suppose we 


vary it and ask: ‘* Who ever heard of a 
man’s dying in sixty years?” Very well; to 
pay for the chances for thirty or for three 
hundred and sixty-five days i is not much; 
$14 will do very well; it’s the sixty years 
which must be covered. Overand over we 
have pointed out that the assessment plan 
collects the cost of the one year and then 
causes people to jump to the insane con- 
clusion that this is thesame as for any and 
each subsequent year till death. But the 
thoughtless accept the deceit all the same, 
and this is assisted by the sight of the 
assets of level-premium companies, it 
being constantly asserted and easily be- 
lieved that these accumulations are ex- 
cessive and unnecessary collections. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTU 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ard 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. SDGERLY, President. 
ENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL Secretary. 


A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented tn the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 











Pn cavadiadeanmaneweata $15,040,879 23 
sits. ctuabheaheonnat 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 





Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Coatipental Brooklyn, cor. Court and mongagee Sts, 
uildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,502,127 38 


Reserveampletoraiiciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 
WeOS WIG ccsce cccdhsstssindam » 1,331,545 97 





Total Assets,July 1st,1889..85,128.801 02 
This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREWS WM. G. LOW. 
MUEL. D.BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 





























BA 
M BARNEY, RICHARD &- MoCURDY 

GEOKGE BLISS. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 

CHARLESH. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. L. RIKE 

k. W. CORLI HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

JOHN H. EA WM H.SWAN 

JAMES FRASER LAWK ORE 

AURSLIUS B.HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 

WM. H. HURLBU 1 DV ERMD ‘ 

BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB DELL, 

H. H. LAMPOR 


OHAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dept, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYR US PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS. 24 Vice-Pres't and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888.............. .$79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PIII i cintiehdverescanieniibabarubindeneis tne aeoebserbenneensiepeanen il $22,301,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1868 .............cscceseececeececeeees 1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 75 

interest and rents. etc..... Gircemeges qc eus ences dcbdhachocsssconeconssqnecets 4.762.169 67 

Less Interest accrued January IS8t, 1888...............sseeceeeeeceeees eoeee 488,477 59— 4,278,692 08— $25,401,282 
105,313,600 00 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


ee ek Se ctl E cccedlnchen 6atceucsa sas. pacconbeteetenteen $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchesed insurances. 5,547,143 27 

ee eB Nicci osc ds Lovtbocdcccscvcccccccccccsccecees $10,973,070 05 
IIE: 2 2c ce dec cdtncdbctbedbudesccocccncennssiioccesenssesenentadioase: 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 

ASOMCY STVSMTSS. PR ISICIANS’ TOO. GEC. .0.000.0 cocccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccccce 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...............s.05 cesses 





ASSETS. 


Cady ca Saath: Gir RR. GE WE GON iciec iin ncdcccscce cee 000 cocce coccccs.ccsece 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. 858,222,751 4). 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0Uv ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! coliatera! se- 


WEE e code cone ‘utes ecndbssutecbdne edeedecorescdonce coctenceesocseseotees! eSeecseses 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as eollatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

GEROURAD OD OVE FRATI BI occcess cccccccccccccccds esccedes 06 tocccccctoscocceccce 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Deis BBs Ti ctcccnscesdecsctedocccesevcsccccccencs coscosscnsce c0 cncscete coccccooses 1,435,784 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
GQ WEB ccccee covccccceseccnesescecconessccecebevctccccoces soccesecsécccoscecosces 298,959 45 


accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1880... 20.0 6... ccc ceceeene ceceeecceeees 
Market value of securities over cost value on Gupersarae eee 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accom the usual annual report Wed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of ‘New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 ..... 


Appropriated as follows: 


451,605 24—$89, 624,336 


$3,655,850 36 





$93,480,186 55 









Approved losses in course of payment $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof. ete.. 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and ‘unpaid (claims — presented) 56,511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid ( WSS PUOSEMISE). 0.0. cvoccccccces cocsccceccescs: ecco 26,865 69 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: ~ the Actueries’ table 4 per 

RO I cco cadens theta nedehs 906- inrinntd. satabteatinkssetiaeteccebiosces 78,985,757 00 
Reserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘lontine Dividend Fund. Janv- 

ary ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

PO]ICIES OF TNAL CIABB........ccccccercsecees senevscvccsoccssecsceeesese $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888................+. oeoccensecosesoeetoessecse 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 

av ccnsccdcvccepeccccvecessessccctesicsnseccscconcecs — cecescocecccesce 938,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ...........ccccecccccccsseccccceccescccsececess 6,423,777 1% 
Reserved for premiums Paid I AAVANCE............ceeceeecececcccteccuecceeeseesecessees 46,504 21 

$86,397,936 30 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... $7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)............... seseeeees $13,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
WB. ces cccccccsese $7,627.20) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.540 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421,453 1886... 6. 
MBF... -.cvcccccccce 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,935,536 Jan. 1. 1s88...... 83,079,845 1887 
BEB......scocccssees 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1889.. 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


JOHN N, STEARNS. 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 0. 0. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H, WELCH, Second Vice-President 


RUFUS W. WEEKS Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


_& HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 





NEW 











November 28, 1889 } 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 





Risks in force.......... .. 
Increase during year.. 
Receipts from all sources............... 
nerease during year................ 
Paid Policy-Holders. 


seers eereceres Br tte teen wees 


» $126,082,153 56 


p Lig try 68 
0,063 63 
Si'eas 622 11 
158,369 


1 7,426 
o3: 


096,010 06 
$14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


rtgages 
United States and other Securities............. 


Bends and Mo 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest 





704 14 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc...................-. 
$126,082,153 56 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Year. Assumed 
i ccireigce wth wcteine $34,681,420... ..... 
eer 46,507,139........ 
s+ chsescosass 56,832,719........ 
RA Rees 69,457,468........ 
WEA Sc cke s0cscus 108,214,261........ 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT SEWELL, HEN 
8. VAN RapteALAms CRUGER,| JNO. A. AU 
CBARLES R. HENDERSON, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 


|LEwis May, 
Lucite ROBINSON, 


OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
HENRY W. SMITH, 


B0RGE 3. COR, ROBERT OLYPHANT, ytd WILLIAM Ba . 
EiCHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, RoFvus W. PecKHAM, ESTON B. 

J‘MES C, HOLDEN Jos. TEOMPSOR. J. HOBART AERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBUBN 
H3RMANN C, VON Post, |Du Wo. P. DIXon, STUYV ESA: 


ALEXANDER H. RICE 


Ff. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
Pee ee $4,743,771 
ooams ME iastdececead 5,012,634 
once Wns stenenice 5,648,568 
coos GKccccscesces 6,294,442 
cece Qs accccseste 7,940,068 


DLEY OLCOTT, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, ROBERT A. — 
NICHOLAS C, MILL 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J.EASTON........ 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


edsecones. enone Vide teciltise 
penciieeent 2d Vice-President. 
pocsepocunnapemiehibn Secretary. 
evsoceese Assistant Secretary 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


Y H. Beene, 
NCLOBS, 
THEODORE Monrorp, 


NT iH, 
AUGUSTUS D. ee 
CHARLES E. MILI 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Seventy-third Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan. 1st, 1889. 


feck Peer $1,098°593 





eserve for Reinsurance.. 243 
ne ne for all ouher Lia- 545 
Di itidniadsqaccesdinaacdont 
Net ae EE EOL EDPRES 433: 333 afi 
Watal Masse. ...00000.<ccccced $2,503,381 159 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-President and Secretary. 





Qecunisy FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


th vndusabconensantedeionnesetagnieoh '2;000,000 00 
SE inedasncascenabccnrsevnhanenenianes . zt 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot every desert 
including BONDS and STOCK E, J 
Y, DEEDS, etc., taken for ‘SAFE, KEEPING, ‘ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY. ‘AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
T DOORS GUARDED BY THE VALE AND 
H aL TIME LOCKS. 
The © mpan ¥ alse rent SAKES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR: ROOF ‘wv AULTS at prices varying fro: 
$15 {0 $75, according to at * fa 
kers; also 





Renters 
POSITS oF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
————e TE CHAR 


The Co as EXECU MINISTRA- 
TOR and BUA UARDIAN, and UTOR ApS S and EX 
QUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the coun, 
Corporations, and Individuals. 

L_ TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
Separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
AS additional security, the Company has a 
frost capital L of $1 $1 7,000,000, primary responaitte for 


Winns eb 
EIPTED FOR AD, og KEPT 


ox, rae, ns, 
urer. 
Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Sepben 4 Caldwell, 
W. Clark 


R.L. WRIGHT, J 






1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BU RFORD, President. 
- TALS EIGH, dec: 
ae AEELW RIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 

. Me STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 


this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
= policy itseif J the most liberal and equitable con- 


ract consistent recogn business p: tples. 
"ra E MARKED SUCCESS already achieved m4 this 
oe seve that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


2 
EDOD) AGE See desiring to represent the Com- 
a. = are invi' to address J. 5. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Hberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany pelicy- 
helders have theadvan- 


tage over these of all 
eae eats 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 


1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—A LIFE ANNUITY; 
or, 
II. The continuance ofthe pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 


1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Peers equi pce y oe 











a beiee — 
LIFE BArTEs ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the 
policies: Cash » Finwitions are paid upon all 
Lot poliey has indorsed 0 indereed thereon, the the cosh surren- 
sured ine Patitied by the Mas by the Massachcetts den 
e 
8 = od, by the 


Statu 4 
for any age senton ap- 
plication o e ena Office 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
J08, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. See 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
“eatures. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1889. 


The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Oharter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 








uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 1888,.. cones + 1,338,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums................0+++ $5,258,404 39 
Premiums marked off from ist k January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888,. . +o e+ $3,867,269 
Loases paid during the same 

pccccccoonsings pit opande $1,908,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 

penses.. ++» 687,287 98 
The Company has ‘the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks andotherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GCUTRMRRROE “UE. cocccccccccess coccccccesocese 568,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills por mepe ed -- 13749122 
Cash in Bank... ++ ~~» 2281208 

AMOUR. 2.0 00 cccmrcccsees 912,167,986 34 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or the 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. 
W. H. H. MOORE. Sites t GbE vom FOREST. 
4A RAVEN. CHARLES D. CH 
AMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS, D FLOYD-JONES, 





EDMUND AA CORLIES. ON iin 

WILLIAM DEGROOT. THO, TLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ine BoRstey 

HORACE @ J A. 

WILLIAM DGE. RGE H. 

GEORGE BLISs, LAWRENCE RE, 
C. A. ‘WALDRON P. fi 
Tofin D. HEWLETT. GEORGE 

CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMS: 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, "WI N 


RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 


dD. Jones. President. 
w. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-l’resident. 


JOHN 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Cash ca — b a chbiesmecendekasnhoniteshstteaiiasll 9540,000 00 
reinsurance and all other claims], 21 
seers oe over all Liabilities. 380,415 9 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist., 1889..... $2,500,916 21 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY President. 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 








PENN MUTUALLIFE 





would like the paper sent. 








MORAL 


INSURE 


IN 


THE TRAVELERS. 
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Old and Young. 
A VOICE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


BY ADA STEWART SHELTON. 


Loup the Great West sings the praises of 
its mountains, lakes and plains, 

And afar we catch the shimmer of its fields 
of golden grains; 

Then the South sings of its harvest, white 
as drifted snow can be— 

Through the pines ivs voice is wafted, sweet 
and low the melody. 


Where the wide Pacific’s waters clamor at 
the Golden Gate, 

Where the thousands dwell in sunshine on ' 
those shores once desolate, 

Loud they sing of mountain treasures, and 
of gardens fair they speak— 

Gardens where the Frost King never dares 
to kiss a Rose’s cheek. 


Hark! A voice from old New England joins 
the chorus, all along 

From that rock-bound coast resounding, 
and it echoes clear and strong: 

“Ob! my children, who have wandered far 
and wide on many a quest, 

Who have conquered mighty rivers, tamed 
the wild lands of the West— 


‘*Loud indeed you sing the praises of the 
land you’ve made your own, 

Yet there’s something which New England 
claimsas hers, and hers alone: 

You perchance have all outstripped her in 
your new progressive way, 

But the heritage she yxives you is the old 
Thanksgiving Day. 


“* Were it not for her, November ne’er had 
known a feastiug-time, 

Now, where’er the old Flag flutters, Arc 
tic seas, or Tropic clime, 

Or from mast-head in mid-ocean—there 
they keep—and keep it well. 

This old Feast-day, hearts recalling scenes 
on which they love to dwell. 


‘‘Oao her hearthstones fires are blazing, all 
her doors stand open wide, 

Curling smoke from chimneys telling gene- 
rously she doth provide. 

Homeward turn your faces, children, ye 
who’ve wandered far away; 

‘Tis New Enegland’s voice that bids you 
honor her Thanksgiving Day.”’ 

BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


THE THREADS LEADING TO 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 











At the breakfast-table on an autumn 
morning when the yellow light streamed 
through the windows shagowless; the 
upper air was windless, allowing the 
trees a spell of rest in leaf-dropping. A 
few birds, all family obligations over, 
were hopping about the boughs, as if in- 
different to the questiop of emigration. 
To me the atmosphere was one of antici- 
pation, not decay; but I was a young 
woman aged fifteen, at present on a visit 
to my cousin Liza, married six months to 
George Bardin, both trending on middle 
age. 

‘*Now George,” 
** don’t begin.” 

‘**T only remarked.” 

** You will have your fling; but it isn’t 
always pleasant before”— 

‘* Folks; Cinny ain’t folks. I know what 
youmean; where is she?” 

Cousin Liza was tall, but chose to sit 
on a high chair, which made her look 
worthy of her authority; she belonged to 
the governiug classes, and to rule was her 
ambition She did not answer him, but 
shook her black curls; andI amsure the 
tea-spoons heard her say, “ Ali this be- 
cause Anne is not at the table to the 
miaute.” My relatives hardly knew 
which to condemn me the most for, curi- 
osity or interference, and I piped up 
now: 

‘* Cousin George, Anne is in the kitchen 
busy with her alum baskets for the Fair; 
she is coming soon.” 

‘‘ So is Christmas, Cynthia, I mean 
Thanksgiving—twenty-eighth' Novem- 
ber, Marcus Bates, Governor—God save 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Pah!” 

Cousin George and Governor Bates 
were school-boys together; one had re- 
mained in his native place, the other had 
been absent for years and had lately re- 
turned, rebuilt his father’s old farm- 


said Cousin Liza— 


house and was spending the season in it; 
but Cousin George was~a ‘* Loco-foco,” 

and Governor Bates a Whig, and politics 

ran high in the county. 

** Mra. Bates goes all round,” I inform- 
ed them; “and when she rode by in her 
chaise she bowed to Anne very pleas- 
ant.” 

** Anne’s table is to be next hers,” said 
Cousin Liza, 

**T wouldn’t give a cent for that privi- 
lege,” he said. 

** But she will; for she told me yester- 
day that she would draw out her year’s 
interest.” 

‘* What, for the sake of selling ful-de- 
rols next the Governor’s wife ?” 

The door opened and Anne entered. 

‘*My hand is burned,” she said, quiet'y. 

Cousin George started so violently that 
his chair fell over with a clatter that 
made me jump. 

** Just what I expected,” said Cousin 
Liza. ‘* How bad is it ?” 

** Dum!’ cried George, ‘‘zet your rem- 
edy or mine; she'll faint next.” 

Cousin Liza darted away. Anne closed 
her eyes and looked very pale, to our ter- 
ror; but she opened them in a moment 
and said: 

**It is not the hurt, but my want of 
sense.” 

I tried tosmile upon her for encourage- 
ment, but the tears were runuing down 
my face; the combination of expressions 
made ho2r laugh out as Cousin Liza hur- 
ried in. 

** Are you laughing? and you. Cynthia 
Josselynn, crying? here, hold this cup.” 

As I stood by Anne Talbot and watched 
her face, I felt a new intelligence concern- 
ing her, which was to prove to me how 
different she was from the rest of our 
tribe. 

‘* My baskets are no good,” said Anne, 
‘*T am so incapable, Liza says.” 

** Cat’s foot!” she answered. ‘‘ You are 
made to be waited upon; do J fail in any 
way ?” 

‘* Liza,” said George, ‘‘ I for one own 
that you area team and a horse to let. 
Sometimes I wish you did not own the 
horse.” 

‘* Your fingers are blistered, Anne,” and 
Cousin Liza carefully, even tenderly, 
bound up her hand. 

“If you are better, I must be off. I 
named the boat yesterday, same name 
as the vessel that brought John Hyde over 
from London, 1710, ‘ The Truelove.’ I am 
going down the river in Baily’s boat, and 
sball be gone till night.” 

‘* As George is to be gone all day,” said 
cousin Liza, ‘‘I have concluded to make 
marmalade. We’ll have a pick up dinner, 
and you must go for Elsa Sheldon to 
come over and spend the day with Anne 
to cheer her up.” 

** Very well,” I answered; but I hated 
to go to old Mr. Sheldon’s house. I didn’t 
like his peering at me under his bushy 
eyebrows, and giving short growls as if 
he wasgoing to run at me. Elsa, his 
daughter, was intimate at Cousin 
George’s. They seemed to have some 
claim, and I conclude they, too, were rel]- 
atives. They were very poor. Elsa was 
an intelligent girl, and taught the winter 
town school. She was very pretty; but 1 
did not like her either. Cousin Liza said 
she ran afterthe men. What that meant 
I did not know; but that kind of race I 
thought dreadful. I found Mr. Sheldon 
sawing wood before his door. 

‘‘If you was a boy ’'d make you saw 
wood. I don’t think there’ll be much ile 
in your lamp, if you be a Hyde. Go ’long 
in. 

Elsa was busy over her bouse-work, but 
promised to be with Anne before noon. I 
retired by another door, and concluded I 
would have a walk by the river before 
returning home. There was not a sound 
or movement about my way, till I came 
near the blacksmith’s shop above the old 

bridge that led into a wood-cutter’s road. 
Mr, Gerrish and his man were blowing 
the fire and striking the anvil. I liked to 
linger about the scoty place, and I stopped 
now, 
** Mornin’,” Mr. Gerrish shouted; *‘ we 
be lively, you see. I’m shoeing these ere 





hosses,” pointing toa pair of bays haltered 
inside. 





‘© Whose are they, Mr. Gerrish ?” 

‘* Bates, a young feller druv down 
spanking;” and he directed my attention 
to a handsome carriage, with a coat of 
arms on the panel. 

** That’s an allegory, Mr. Gerrish.” 

** Allegory ?” he laughed; ‘ like Pilgrim 
Projes, ain’t it? well, the world goes on, 
Bates makes nails, and I use ’em on his 
hosses’ shoes, but [ don’t yote for bim; he 
ain’t right. I want youto tell Mr. Bardin 
that he must stir his stumps agin ’lec- 
tion.” 

I promised to deliver the message, and 
moved on toward the bridge. Glints of 
sunshine edged the brown ripples as they 
broke over the mossy stones in the river 
bed; a great willow waved its leafless 
pendants, and under them I saw the hittle 
water hens scuttling about. ‘ Summer 
loveliness,” I thought, ‘“‘is not so out- 
spoken as autumn;” and then something 
made me look behind me, and I saw com- 
ing from the frame of the arching woods, 
a person I recognized as Mr. Gerrish’s 
young feller. He wore a mouse-colored 
surtout with a fur collar, and a white 
beaver hat. He stepped beside me, and, 
touching his hat, said: 

‘*The road I have been down a little 
distance is no highway, is it?” 

Stricken with an almost mortal bash- 
fulness, I flippantly replied: 

‘*T presume I do not know any better 
than you do.” 

He put his hand over his mouth and I 
was now smitten with astonishment: it 
was like Anne’s, the white, slender fin- 
gers I had cried over but a little while 
ago! 

‘* But they are not burned,” I muttered, 
from the relation of ideas. I stared so at 
his hands that it was his turn to be em- 
barrassed. He looked at them with a 
comical air. 

**What’s the matter? 
don’t suit anything here?” 
** Oh, it’s only because”—and then we 
both laughed. He came beside me, and 

bent over the railing. 

**T have been looking for signs to de- 
cide me to stay or go. I shall stay.” 

I did not feeleasy, and wished to get 
away. There was a little reach of flags 
and grass still fresh that bordered a sand- 
flat over which the water ran up to the 
road, a watering-place for horses. My 
roving eyes fell on a spike of the fringed 
gentian which, late as it was, raised its 
little cup from the grass. He watched 
me as I gathered it and turned down the 
road, but [heard him call: ‘‘ Till we meet 
again.” Elsa and I arrived at the same 
time before Cousin Liza’s door. Idid not 
mention my gentian episode to her or to 
any one. She went up-stairs to Anne and 
Ito the kitchen, where Cousin Liza was 
with her young help Abby, whom she 
had taken to keep and train till she was 
of legalage. [asked how Anne was. 

**There will be no scar, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

After a while I went up to Anne; she 
was in her arm-chair. 

“I am perfectly comfortable, Cinny; 
don’t look doleful.” 

Elsa had a letter in her hand. ‘‘ Go on, 
Elsa; it is a letter from James Merritt.” 

‘* Your beau,” I said, maliciously. 

‘*T am not good enough; only Anne is.” 

James Merritt was a student in the An- 

dover Theological Seminary, placed there 
by the Pembroke Congregational Society; 
a very good young man whom I could not 
endure. He was too fat; the black clothes 
he affected and wore till shiny, his great 
square hands and feet always in his way, 
his smooth, low voice, all were disagreea- 
ble tome. He had been attentive to Anne 
a long time, and there was a close friend- 
ship between him and Elsa. Cousin Liza 
blew hot and blew cold; in spite of her af- 
fection and devotion ty Anne she was 
jealous of her beauty, and of that influ- 
ence which, as sne said, she could not ac- 
count for, when Anne never lifted her 
finger to please anybody. James was the 
son of a poor widow, but as the minister 
of a good congregation and a sufficient 
salary the match would be a safe one and 
from her knowledge of them both she 
could still ‘‘ boss” the pair. 

The letter finished, the girls dropped 


Because they 


; : oo 2 
Fair, which was to be opened on Thani 


giving afternoon. Both of them Were ao. 
complished workers in lace and mus}; 
emoroideries, la e darning, tambour we 
and transferring. Anne had a 
veil on her frame a yard square: patterns 
and materials were brought out, and the 
afternoon slipped away. Cousin Liza 
came up a moment to ask Elsa to stay, 
She would give them a good supper, since 
she had only given them the pick. up din. 
ner. With the dusk a fine odor Spread 
over the house, and I went into the 
kitchen to investigate. Abby was there 
and cross. *‘ Of all brilers, Mis Barton,” 
she said, ‘* was the beatum.” She swore 
off at briling. Already her clear req and 
white skin was spiling. When she came 
there she was as fair-complected as the 
next one. My B.ble, she concluded, 
‘says we mustn’t make a god of the belly, 
and there ain’t a Bardin that hadn’t 
ruther eat than pray, and they say George 
Bardin mar’— 

** That'll do, Abby, for now,” I inter. 
rupted; ** you will be a beautiful cook 
yet.” 

At dark George arrived cheerfy] and 
bustling, chock-full of news. Supper was 
served. Brass lamps lighted the table, 
which was covered with a striped cloth of 
different colors; the service was English 
ware, blue and white, pictures of an 
arched bridge leading to a high tower 
round which dark blue birds circled; jn 
the foreground of the plates dark blue 
cows grazed. Tnere were no glasses, no 
napkins, no silver beyond spoons, but 
there was perfect order, and a delightful 
air of comfort. 

‘‘I declare,” said George, ‘‘ you have 
things ship-shape, Liza.” 

She rattled the teaspoons for reply, 

** And it’s half tae battle to see you here, 
Anne; how bad be ye?” 

**George, I was more frigatened than 
hurt; it turns out a trifle.” 

**Oa yes, with fingers like bladders,” 
growled Liza. 

** Do tellus your news, Mr. Bardin,” Elsa 
begged. 

** First place, I sold my boat * The True- 
love; tip-top price.” 

General stirring of spoons. 

** IT found Bates on the wharf.” 

** Ha!” from Cousin Liza, 

‘*** Mornin’,’ says he; ‘I hear you bave 
a boat off the stocks. I want to see it,’ 
So we went to the yard, and on the way 
he told me that his wife’s nephew was up 
at the place, and had concluded to stay as 
long as they did that very morning. He 
was a boat mau,and a gunner, and he 
wanted to buy a boat. 

*** Has your nephew seen it ?’ said I. 

*** No; but I know you are the best boat- 
builder in ali Pembroke. He _ will be 
along soon.” 

‘The old fox. ‘Ill think it over,’! 
said, ‘and let you know when he comes 
down, say at one o’clock.’ Off he walked 
and I started for Cousin Ben Bardin’s 
tavern to get some dinner, and there | 
heard a budget. There was a dish of 
beans, and I kept a sort of tally with 
them, so to remember it. Each village 
wants the Fair. One said Four Corners. 
because the most money would be raised 
there; another that Pembroke was the 
place, because Muster Hall was there, aad 
no other hall big enough; and some 
wanted it in North Pembroke, where the 
meeting-house is, and for the repairs of 
which the Fair had been proposed. There 
was a split, too, about a ball; if the Fait 
was to be run Thanksgiving night the 
usual ball must be given up.” 

“Who will have punkin-pie?’ asked 
Cousin Liza, 

With the pie Cousin George continued : 
“There was a great deal said about the 
Bateses. lt seems old Bates”— 

** Being two years younger than your 
self,” interpolated Cousin Liza. ; 

“Old in politic. He gives in to bis 
wife. She wants to go to Washingtol 
and be Mrs. Senator Bates. Her greatnes? 
don’t impress as it ought to. 1 wonder if 
she knows that Michael Bates was a tailot, 
and a poor one. I went back to the yard. 

Bates was there, and, walking up 
down, was a young chap tall as a May 
pole, in the most outlandish surtout ! 
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Mr. Bates introduced him as Mr. Milo 


~ panbar who said. “*T like the build of 


boat.’ ‘She iz no tub, and she will 
carry sail well. I want to explure your 
river; for so Short a one itis the most vari- 
ed Ihave known—to verify what White 
gays, that all Nature is so full that that 
district produces the greatest variety 
which is the most examined.’ 

«TI guessed he was an orator, and Bates 
struck in: ‘ Milo has been a great travel- 
er. What is your price, Bardin? I told 
him; he demurred, but Mr. Dunbar told 
him to close the bargain. So that matter 
is settled. By the way, Bates compli- 
mented me on my marriage, and said the 
estimable qualities which he had heard 
you possessed, Liza, proved that it was 
better to marry late than never. Pretty 
neat for Bates, Liza, wasn’t it?” 

‘IT don’t remember him at all, but I do 
the old farm-house before he rebuilt it,” 
said Anne. ‘‘ His coming to his native 
place 1s an advantage. The tack and nail 
factory he bas built employs all the other- 
wise idle men.” 

* Votes! votes !” 

‘* Mrs. Bates will never walk over me. 
If Anne hasn’t the spunk to give her tit 
for tat, I shall,” said Cousin L.za. 

«“*The Truelove’ is going to have new- 
fashioned stats, and row-locks, so you 
ladies may be invited to go up and duwn 
ourrematkable river that is so filled up 
with Nawure. On, I torgot—I met Mrs. 
Merritt at the Corners, She was on her 
way to the store with a basket of eggs, to 
excnange them for some red flannel 
for her Jeems'’s winter drawers. Sne 
heard he had heen writing letters about 
coming home for Tnanksgiving. She 
didn’t see why his hberty was took from 
him because the society paid his expenses, 
Tuey might stop ‘em for all she cared, and 
then he wouldn’t be geed here and 
hawed there. Sne looked very sly when 
she said that if our Anne put her finger 
in the pie it would come out right, and 
she calied to me to tell that the last cap 
you made her was kinder tarnisned for 
company.” 

‘We have heard from Brother James 
to-day,” said Cousin Liza. ‘* Essa has had 
a letter from him,” 

‘Keep it up, Elsa. Who knows how 
the wind will shift,” said George. 

She tossed her head, and Anne changed 
the subject to the Fair. She suggested 
that meetings be held at once in Muster 
Hali to decide all matters, and that notes 
be sent round to that effect. 

‘Take the bull by the Lorns, that’s the 
nght way,” said George. 

And further, it was simply proper that 
Mrs. Bates be called upon’ and consulted. 

“In that case I will go with you,” 
Cousin Liza decided. ** We can borrow 
Cousin Jonn Josselynn’s carryall. They 
had our horse last week to go tothe baby’s 
funeral. I hope Ball has got over his 
fidgets. They must needs put him behind 
the new hearse; its nodding black feath- 
ers scared him so that he reared and 
struck his forefeet through a panel. 

We had been in the keeping-room but a 
little while, still talking over the Fair, 
when Mr. Sheldon came round by the 
back door, with a lantern for Eisa; “it was 
too pesky dark for women folks to be out 
alone.” He refused to come in, for it was 
past his bed-time. He asked Cousin Liza 
if the punkins he sold her turned out right; 
she offered him a pie to test them himself, 

“Ts’pose I shall eat it if 1 have it, but 
you needn’t put yourself out.” 

“Cross patch!” said Liza; ‘* I could find 
itin my heart to pity Elsa sometimes, and 
not blame her for her attempts to get a 
husband.” 

* Well you may,” said Anne, gently; 
“poor Elsa has many good traits.” 

I was snatching a fearful joy from the 
pages of *‘ Belinda” a day or two after- 
ward when I heard a loud knock from’a 
Whip-handle. I opened the door to Gad 


Perry, a farmer who lived above Broad 


Acre, 

“I was going by with my load o’ hick- 
ory, and your granther hailed me to 
Stop,and tell you that your grammer ain't 
right,” 

Liza hearing voices, came out. 

“Twas telling this young gal that Mis 
is ailing and guess she is wanted, 





Mis Bardin, do you want any geese or 
ducks for Thanksgiving? Mis Gov 
Bates has engaged a lot on ’em of me, but 
I’ve some left prime. She’s on the high 
ropes, ain’t she, Mis Bardin ?” 

“Such ropes string up people some- 
times, Mr. Perry.” 

‘*That’s a fack, speaking figgertively: 
but her money’s clean.” 

Mr. Perry took his departure with a 
smiling face, and I flew to Anne with my 
tidings, for Liza ordered me to be ready. 
She would drive me to Broad Cove after 
dinner. 


‘* Nothing will be done just now,” Anne 


consoled me with. ‘* You shall come 
back as soon as Aunt Salome is better. 
They love you very dearly.” 

‘Do they?” I asked, tearfully; *‘ nobody 


praises me, I think I’m very unpleasant.” . 


‘*Tnink sometimes, Cinny, that you are 
having a lesson, as lam now. When the 
alcohol caught fire I was struck with a 
panic, and for a moment lost my senses. 
I trust if ever an accident happens where 
I am I shall behave wita more bravery.” 


** Anne, you were cool as a cucumber 


when you came in.” 

‘‘T was weak with fright and shame. 
Hark! Liza is calling you.” 

We hurried off as soon as dinner was 
over. On the road I could but secretly 
admire Cousin Liza holding the reins in 
both hands, rigid as a ramrod, clucking 
at Ball and fretting him greatly. She 
knew all the drivers of the wagons and ox- 
carts, and bad a word for every one. We 
entered Grandpa’s premises by the lane 
which led to the barn. Sam Harris, the 
hired man, stepped out of the barn chew- 
ing a straw. 

** How is Aunt Salome?” asked Liza, 
getting from the chaise backward. 

‘*‘Cumfurble to-day; set up onend yist- 
day, and to day she’s in her cheer; day 
fore yistday she was horse es a crow.” 

We entered the house. ‘*‘ More dismal 
and forlorn than ever,” Liza said, as she 
opened the door of Grandma’s room. 
‘* Why Aunt Salome,what have you been 
doing; you look as if a breath would blow 
you away. I have brought you Cinny, 
but Anne says you must nut keep her.” 

Grandma first held her hand out to me, 
and when I saw her kind face light up 
I was glad I was there, and said so. 
Cousin Liza, said, “* Humph;” she was 
walkirg about the room examining 
everything. ‘* Aunt Salome, your Bet- 
sey is growing slacker every day 
—when did she wash these windows— 
mercy on me, I can write my name any- 
where inthe dust.” 

‘Can you? Write it then,” said Grand- 
pa who had entered quietly. ‘‘You know 
the actions of the just smell sweec and 
blossom in thedust. It may elevate your 
mood to write your name on our dusty 
furniture.” 

Grandma shook her head at bim. 

‘* Where were- you, Uncle Bohun?” 
Liza asked presently. 

‘* In the store-room sorting my winter 
greenings; I shall have a barrel for you.” 

**Why, Aunt Salome, I haven’t seen 
that Paisley shaw] for years; didn’t you 
promise it to me once?” 

** Don’t take it now; altho it may be 
wise enough to administer on my estate 
before I leaveit,” said Grandpa. 

Cousin Liza was silenced a moment,and 
then began again to talk with Grandma, 
I looked out of the window; the pale sun- 
shine blinked through the leafless boughs 
of the elms, and streaked across the flor 
dulling the wood fire in the great fire- 
place. I heard the caw of the crows as 
they flew over the marshes, and withio 
the tick of the tall clock in the hall. The 
bignes3, the emptiness of the place, the 
colorless atmosphere, made my spirits 
sink, ‘I feel,” { thought, ‘‘ that I shall 
never laugh again; perhaps I am 
under conviction; a girl at school told 
me, that when she was, there was a 
dreadful load in her head and stomach, 
and it all went away when she was con- 
verted. I’ll go and see Betsey.” 

‘* You have just come in time to taste my 
mince meat: ’tisn’t ready for pies yet, so 
none can be carried off this day. Is Mis 
Bardin getting her provender together? 
She’s going up-stairs this minute.” 





I flew after her, She was at the great 


chest of drawers. ‘‘ What are you get- 
ting, Cousin Liza?” I asked, angrily. 

‘**That’s my business,” shutting the 
drawer; ‘** go down, for I am in a hurry.” 

Sbe did not look so, for she put her 
elbow on the top of the chest and looked 
prepared to remain. 

When cousin Liza was ready we went 
to the chaise with her. Betsey carried a 
pail, Grandpa a basket of peais, and, asa 
punishment, she gave me the bundle of 
goods. As the articles were packed in 
the chaise she favored us with her laugh. 

‘*T take away as much weight as I 
brought, Uncle Bohun.” 

**By the way, tell Anne I have suc- 
ceeded in getting the saddle-horse she 
wants; it will be here to-morrow.” 

Her face darkened. ‘‘Is she going to 
buy a saddle-horse, or are you giving her 
one? 

‘*That is between her and me.” She 
took the reins and without another word 
drove down the lane. 

‘If any hounds are out when Mis Bar- 
din laughs they’ll be arter her. She barks 
like a fox,” said Sam Harris, addressing 
no one in particular. 

When I went up to bed that night I 
still feltdismal, but virtuous. The four 
windows in my room were like vast un- 
winking eyes; the four tall posts of the 
bedstead like menacing weapons, and the 
few gigantic pieces of furniture lke 
clumsy monsters ready to come for me 
when I was wrapped in slumber. I has- 
tened beneath the blue-and-white cover- 
lid,and forgot my woes in the sleep of 
youth and health. 

Grandma was her cheerful self the next 
day, tho feeble. I must tell her all about 
my visit at the Bardins. WhenI spoke 
harshly of Cousin Liza she defended her; 
Liza’s life had been one of care and anxie- 
ty. and to her various duties she had been 
faithful; her grasping and jealous dispo- 
sition she had inherited; the dread of be- 
ing an old maid had partly induced her 
to marry George Bardin who knew her 
thoroughly; her pride assured him. that 
she would never exceed the bounds he 
chese to set her in. 

When I told her how Anne behaved 
about the burn, she exclaimed: ‘‘ How like 
her; how like her father.” 

‘*Tell me about him, Grandma. Why, 
I never heard her speak of him; I never 
heard of him at all.” 

**He may be alive to-day. After her 
mother died he went to the West Indies; 
he was an adventurous man, clever and 
courageous. When he had been gone sev- 
eral years he sent money to be invested 
for Anne, not a great deal, but enough to 
free’her from obligations to us all. Ido 
not think that Liza understands Anne, 
who is so self-contained and so devoid of 
that trait of interference in other people’s 
business that it gives her the manner of 
indifference. I am curious about her 
fate. Liza has sounded me about young 
Merritt; his calling is better than he is; 
she tries to say and think that Anne has 
accepted his attentions for so long a time 
that she ought to accept him for good.” 

I wasinspired to tell her the tale of the 
fringed gentian and the handsome young 
man who came with the Bates’s carriage 
to the blacksmiths, and that he had bought 
‘‘The Truelove” of Cousin George, and 
was going to stay as long as his aunt 
stayed. She seemed thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. ‘It must beremembered that Mrs. 
Bates is a Canadian; her ‘bringing up is 
different from ours, I hope George and 
Liza won’t air their prejudices. Marcus 
Baces has proved the stuff there isin him, 
leaving home a poor boy, and returninga 
rich man of high position. He is not all 
selfish, or he would not have come back 
to his father’s old house. Now, dear, I 
must have my nap. You shall go to 
Pembroke very soon again. Anne thinks 
you are old enough to go out more. I 
gave Liza some India muslin I have been 
keeping for you, and it will be made up 
for you while you are there. Grandpa 1s 
husking to-day, go out and see it.” 

Seated on a turned-over tub, several 
men were round Grandpa husking. As I 
approached I heard one of them say: ‘* It 
would be worth while to find a red ear 
now.” 





**Shet up, for a fool that don’t know 


what he is talking about,” said Sam Har- 
ris, giving one of them a sounding whack 
on his shoulder. I soon tired of the mo- 
notovy of husk stripping, and went to 
walk on the turnpike as far as the oak 
groves where I was wont to go hazel- 
nutting. I looked for, and found athick 
spot, and was trying to knock off a bunch 
when I neard the noise of rapid wheels 
and peeped from behind my bush. Mr. 
Milo Danbar was riding by, driven by 
some farm hand. He was dressed in gray, 
cap and all, and carried a guo. He sud- 
denly raised the weapon, asI h:dseen the 
Invincibles do when the Captain bellowed 
* Present arms.” I watched his back out 
of sight with a feeling of irritation, be- 
cause he had not seen me,” 

A note had arrived from Anne in my 
absence, asking for me to be sent back, as 
the dressmaker was coming. An invita- 
tion was given to Grandpa and Grandma 
to eat Liza’s first Thanksgiving dinner in 
her new house, and to spend the week. 

Grandma sent me that afternoon, first ‘ 
giving me money for slippers and sash: 
from her treasure-box she produced a gold 
chain with a topaz clasp, and I departed 
with delight. Sam Harris drove me down 
in the green wagon with the white horse, 
whose coat was so long and rough that he 
resembled a feathered creature. 

“Pesky, glad to get away from your 
poor old grandma, ain’t you?’ remarked 
Sam, affably. ‘‘ Well, you are going to 
Mis Bardin’s; her tongue’ll make up.” 

As there was more thana grain of truth 
in what he said, I remained silent, 

‘* Folks tearing round a-visiting here 
and there; they used to stay to hum and 
eat their own geese! Hullo,” rising in 
the wagon, *‘ there’s a new boat on the 
river, man arter pickeral in it; he’s got a 
line out, and carrying sail,too. The fool 

will strike on the bar next.” 

I surmised it was Mr. Dunbar; but a 
turn in the road shut off the river, and I 
could see it no longer. 

Cousin Liza opened the door with no 
look of welcome in her face. ‘‘ Oh, you 
are here, are you? Got any treasure for 
me, Sam ?” this playfully. 

I heard him mutter: ** I'd be-treasure, 
you, if you belonged to me,” then loudly, 
as he tugged ata great bag, ‘‘ Yes, marm, 
Mr. Hyde told me to fetch this ere bag of 
yellow meal, just ground. I'll take it 
round by the hack door.” 

**Rup, now—run up to Anne,” Liza or- 
dered, which I was doing already: and 
tho Anne neither kissed me nor shook 
hands I knew she was giad to see me; her 
beautiful eyes beamed with kindness. 

**On, Anne, Cousin Liza is not a bit 
glad to see me,” 

‘**It is not her way to fuss over anybody 
(as if Anne did!); she is a great deal o!der 
than you are, 

Never worry about Liza; her impulses 
are more unkind than she is. And now 
we are to be very busy,and you must 
help.” 

The plan of calling on Mrs. Bates was 
revived, and the next afternoon we 
started in the borrowed carryall.. Eliza, 
in her element as manager, was almost 
agreeable. A3 before, my admiration 
was called out by her appearance in her 
best bonnet, a structure of brown velvet 
with large red roses round her face. Her 
figure was enveloped in‘a green broad- 
cloth cloak with a deep cape. Anne wore 
a purple merino dress, a white silk bon- 
net aud black cashmere shawl. Elsa, be- 
side her, wore her summer Dunstable 
straw re trimmed with dark ribbon, and 
ared shawl. My quilted satin hood was 
trimmed with swan’s down,as my blue 
pelisse was also. 

Cousin Liza entertained us on the way 
with surmises whether Mrs, Bates would 
sit down on us, and what she would do 
if she did—Governor’s wives were nothing 
to her! Annesaid that our call was on a 
matter of business, there was no social 
intention at all; but Liza continued till 
we were almost at the door. 

The moment we stopped a man ap- 
peared, who opened the carriage door; 
but while he helped Anne and Elsa out, 
Cousin Liza preferred her crab fashion of 
alighting. The man disappeared with the 
carriage, and a young woman opened the 
door to usher us into a dim room, A 
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clear fire burned in a soapstone fireplace, 
which brought out the prevailing shade of 
red in the damask curtains, the Turkey 
carpet and the velvet furniture. A great 
round table was in the center of the room, 
littered with books, papers and maga- 
zines, which my longing eyes had already 
discovered. Enter Mrs. Bates, a tall, 
slender, narrow-faced woman, in a pale 
gray dress and a muslin pelerine fastened 
high round her throat. Cousin Liza and 
Anne she knew and spoke politely to; but 
when introduced to Elsa and me she 
merely bowed. The subject of the Fair 
was opened by her immediately. She had 
heard so many contradictory opinions 
that she was doubtful what todo. She 
owned she was a stranger to the ways of 
Pembroke, but Governor Bates was inter- 
ested in everything that pertained to its 
welfare, and she wished to please him. 
Cousin Liza sat rigid and silent, but Anne 
talked freely, and Mrs. Bates seemed to 
agree with her. Meantime,I reached the 
* table, looked here and there, doubtful 
whether I might take the liberty of touch- 
ing anything; but when my eyes fell on 
some large letters in a newspaper which 
was as large as a sheet almost—‘‘ The Mob 
Cap; A Tale,” I resisted no longer and 
was lost. I only heard a murmuring of 
voices which, after a little, ceased at the 
opening of adoor. 1 raised my eyes to 
see Mr. Dunbar entering, with a strange 
pipe in his mouth and a book under his 
arm. 

** Aunt,” he called, and stopped at the 
sight of the little group. 

‘*Milo, here are the ladies who have 
come to discuss preliminariés.” 

‘*T am interested, too; and if you will 
introduce me, all the wisdom I have shall 
be at your and their service.” 

Elsa’s face fluttered with smiles, and a 
sideways glance, which induced Mr. Dun- 
bar to seat himself near her. Anne an- 
swered him, and said that a stranger 
could hardly understand how so trivial 
an affair as a local Fair, which threatened 
to upset the old style in which they had 
kept up Thanksgiving so long, could set 
the whole community by the ears,”’ 

‘*Whatever it is,” Cousin Liza re- 
marked, ‘‘there’s no occasion to trouble 
any stranger with explanations.” 

‘*Mrs. Bardin, you will soon find no 
reason to call mea stranger or asojourner. 
Pembroke will be the seat of my last pil- 
grimage.” 

*“*You will talk, Milo,” said Mrs, Bates, 
who immediately referred to some point 
in the discussion. It was decided that a 
general call should be made for a meeting 
at Muster Hall. She asked Anne to make 
a list of names, and Mr. Dunbar was sent 
for paper and pencil, which he offered to 
Anne; two of her fingers were covered 
with glove fingers. Asshetook the paper 
he noticed them, then involuntarily 
looked at his own hand. 

** See,” he said, gently raising it beside 
his, ‘* they are alike.” 

She did not stir. They looked down at 
the hands so near and then raised 
their eyes, which met in so earnest an 
expression that another likeness might 
have been discovered. Kismet, he said in 
a low tone, turning away. I must have 
heard either with my eyes or my heart. 
I was no nearer than the others, who 
were talking and did not heea them. 

** You gave me no fringed gentians and 
no hazel-nuts,” he said, standing by the 
table. 

** You saw me in the woods? Well, I 
didn’t get one hazel-nut, and the gentian 
went all to bits when I pressed it; so how 
could I give you any?” 

** What do you see in that paper?’ 

‘Such a beautiful story, and I can’t 
finish it.” 

‘*Take the paper with you. Let me 
look at it a moment. The story is to be 
continued; I will send you the rest of it.” 

‘*How kind and good you are!’ I an- 
swered, almost tearfully. 

‘*Cynthia,” called Cousin Liza, ‘‘ we 
are going.” 

The carriage was at the door. Mr. Dun- 
bar did all that was civil, and bowed us 
down the drive. 

‘* Your Mr. Dunbar is as polite as pie ; 
but for all that he is a jack-a-dandy,” was 
Cousin Liza’s first remark, ‘‘ Anne, when 





Mrs. Bates eyed you you looked as meek 


as Moses, as if you couldn’t say Boe to 


a goose.” 

‘**But, Liza, I never do say Bootoa 
goose ; it is of no use.” 

** Anne, what is a kismet ?” I asked. 

Elsa replied for her : ‘‘ It is a handsome 
young man who goes about seeking whom 
he may devour.” 

** And supply you,” added Cousin Liza, 
‘** with strings to your bow.” 

‘*Take care, Mrs. Bardin!” she ex- 
claimed, for Ball was see-sawing up the 
hill; ‘* there’s a wagon coming.” 

**I do believe it is Uncle Bohun,” and 
Cousin Liva bawled when he drove along- 
side: ‘*‘ Have you been to my house? We 
have just come from Bates’s. Don’t we 
look sot up?” 

‘* You always appear the same to me,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ wherever you are. I 
went to your house to ask George if he 
will have stable room for Anne’s horse 
which is in my barn, and whether I should 
send Sam with it to-morrow.” 

‘Keep it for the present,” Anne said. 
“Tm going to spend several days with 
Aunt Salome and you next week perhaps. 
and you shall see the first trial.” 

Anne and Elsa spent the next day at 
Four Corners, on the business of call- 
ing the meeting and to give orders to 
Mr. Turner, the only dry goods deal- 
er. 

The girls were soon busy over their lace 
and muslin work for the table at the Fair. 
Elsa came every day nearly, altho old 
Mr. Sheldon grumbled, and desired to 
know what advantage it was going to be 
to him, 

As the time drew near Cousin Liza de- 
clared she would not go to the meeting; 
she was of no account, and then de- 
clared she would go; but on the day ap- 
pointed she was in bed with one of her 
habitual headaches. Cousin George 
thought it reason enough for him to stay 
away. Anne said she would not ask it asa 
favor; it wassimply hisduty to go. Many 
men besides himself probably felt little in- 
terest in buying or selling home-made ar- 
ticles to raise money to make pew-cush- 
ions. There was mwnch more to be con- 
sidered, So he gave in and went. AsI 
was neither needed nor wanted, as soon as 
they left I flew to my Gazette, which Mr. 
Dunbar had sent that day; but had hardly 
got into the ‘‘Mob Cap” when Cousin 
Liza stood beside me telling me her head- 
ache was going away, and she wanted a 
cup of tea. Abby and I made the tea and 
some toast, and carriedit toher. By way 
of thanks she said that as a rule she liked 
tea that way, not smoky, and toast with- 
out a charcoal flavor. 

She lay on the sofa then, and I took my 
paper; presently she spoke. 

‘*Have you heard Elsa speak of James 
Merritt lately ?” 

I had not. 

** Does Anne speak of him ?” 

‘*T had not heard her of late, adding 
that I could not bear him, 

** You are a fool and don’t know what 
you can or what you can’t hear.” 

She said vo more till they came home, 
then she asked for the news. 

The ball was given up, but the Fair was 
to be opened at three o’clock Thanksgiving 
afternoon would be closed at nine. Music 
would be engaged for a dance from nine 
till twelve. The Fair would be re-opened 
the next. Mrs, Bates was to preside. 
Anne and Elsa’s table was to be next hers, 
and there were to be twelve in all. 
As soon as the dressmaker finished 
our dresses, Anne went up to Grandpa’s, 
taking her lace frame with her. She 
promised that Ishould come for her in the 
chaise when she was ready. 

I was lonesome without her, andin con- 
sequence visited Abby in the kitchen. I 
offered to help her with the dishes one 
day. She tossed mea towel. 

** Dont be too condescending, Miss; 
some of my folks can ride in shays, too, 
and set in their own pew.” 

** To be sure,” I answered. 

** It’s no disgrace to go out to live, I'd 
have you know; your folks are talked 
about as much as common folks are.” 

‘* What do they say ?” 


She hesitated a moment, and then she’ 


said: 





‘**They say that Mis Bardin cativated 
Mr. Bardin-” 

** Cativated ?” 

** Ketched him, then: and that she’s go- 
ing to make Anne marry just as she likes. 
You'll see things afore long that’s like 
‘Children in the Abby’’” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

**My mother got a book named so, 
chuck-full of love and broke hearts.” 

** What nonsense.” 

‘* Elsa Sheldon’s arter a husband, too, 
has’nt got more than two gowns to her 
back.” 

‘‘Tshall not stay any longer.” 

** Just put them plates in the, buttery.” 

There was a little sliding door in the 
wall through which the meals were passed 
it was opened acrack. I caught Anne’s 
name, that was enough, I listened: 

‘**T can’t find out,” said Elsa, 

‘* You can if anybody can,” Cousin Liza 
replied. ‘‘Say when you write that I 
think well of his coming home. We ex- 
pect, as members of the society to pay 
our share. I will give you ten dollars to 
inclose to him.” 

‘+ Listeners,” whispered Abby, and I 
fled. 

Cousin George started me off the next 
afterroon with many cautions—needless 
ones. Ball knew who was behind himand 
slumped along at a gait just over a walk. 
Iarrived inthe barnyard inafever. Sam 
was there rubbing down a handsome 
black horse. 

** Who has been riding, Sam ?” 

‘* Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you 
no lies, Turn about and wheel about, and 
jump ‘ Jim Crow.’” 

Grandma was alove when I entered, ap- 
parantly in a pleasant revery; she brushed 
her hand across her face, and spoke to me. 
My sulky imp took possession of me. 

** Where is Anne?” 

‘Getting ready to go with you. Are 
you well, Cinny?” 

‘“No matter about me. She’s had a 
beautiful time, hasn’t she, riding horse- 
back.” 

* Abi” 

‘*She’s got to go; Cousin Liza is cross 
and Elsa’s got the work all twisted.” 

‘Ah, is that all that’s twisted your 
way ?” 

I flouted my way to the window; I 
could not bear her look of reproach. She 
never scolded or preached; but I knew 
the effect of my capers upon her, and 
now my imp was on the alert. 

‘“*T go here and go there and hear 
things; am kept in the dark and ain’t of 
any consequence.” 

Grandma remained silent till Anne 
came down and Grandpa came in. She 
looked at me intently and, exchanging a 
glance with Grandma, said she was ready. 

** Have you told Cinny about Mr. Dun- 
bar and ‘ The Truelove,’ Salome?” 

‘Oh, Anne, tell me, please.” 

‘* There is not much to tell. Mr. Dun- 
bar called because his aunt, hearing that 
name, remembered something in their 
genealogy she wanted cleared up. He 
knew tbe coat-of-arms over the mantel- 
piece. Uncle Bohun and he chatted about 
everything except himself; he accepted 
Aunt Salome’s invitation to tea. When 
I went to Betsey, 1 saw on the kitchen- 
table his card—‘ Milo Dunbar, Bon-Ami 
Place, Quebec.’ ” 

**Is that all?” . 

‘* When I tried my horse, I took Sam 
out, but he was soclumsy, getting before 
and behind me and on both sides, fretting 
my horse so that I sent him home, and 
rode by Drinkwater pond. At the turn 
where the locusts stand, I almost ran Mr. 
Dunbar down; he wheeled his horse 
round en his haunches almost, and asked 
permission to ride with me. We went 
round Drinkwater pond twice, till sun- 
set reddened its ripples. He gave me use- 
ful points and spoke of other things. 
Cinny, he is not like any oneI know. 
He came home with me, dismounted, and 
lifted me from the saddle as if I was a 
feather; I was close to his eyes, and, and 
—he asked me if I would ride the next 
day. I promised, and he asked me to ex- 
change whips till then, as an assurance; 
and then I called him back and asked 
him .to find a name for my horse. Then 
he rode away.” 





—— 

The days that followed were full of 
bustle and work. I was onlya looker-on 
except that I was set to knitting woolen 
garters; for Cousin Liza said some 
liked such because they were warm, jt 
was now but a few days to Thanksgiving, 
One afternoon I saw from the window g 
carriage at the door, and Mr. Dunbar 
carefully taking out Mrs. Bates, They 
were calling, she said, on the families 
Governor Bates knew, to introduce her 
nephew. Mr. Dunbar turned to Anne as 
she rose to leave: 

** Miss Talbot, our accidental ride round 
Drinkwater pond has given mea pond 
relish. Beaver pond, I hear, is very 
pretty. Will you ride with me to-mor. 
row?” 

“It would be pleasant, but you know 
we are very busy now.” 

‘**Come, Milo,” called his aunt, “I am 
on the steps.” 

With a look at Anne he rushed out. 

From this a duel began, active with 
Cousin Liza and Elsa, passive with Anne, 
When she returned from her ride she 
found James Merritt in confab with 
Cousin Liza. He rose, smiling, and kept 
his hands on the chair-back. 

‘*When did you come, James?” 

‘* Yesterday. I hope you are well,” 

**It is like old times to see you. Lhope 
you will be neighborly,” said Cousin Liza, 

‘**T always have been,” looking at Anne; 
‘but I hear of changes. Elsa has been 
faithful in corresponding with my hum- 
ble self.” 

‘* Excuse me,” said Anne: ‘‘ I must take 
off my habit.” 

**Oh, Anne,” I said, ‘* he has been talk- 
ing about his call and his field and his 
salary.” 

‘** Do you think Burnie is a pretty name 
for my horse, Cinny ? It is Mr. Dunbar’s 
name,” 

She looked very happy as she went 
down. James talked with George; he 
had been at Four Corners himself that 
morning and heard much news; he in- 
quired if the Bates’s were any addition to 
the community; he had heard too, there 
‘was an idle, worldly relative with them, 
disposed to make himself familiar. 

** It is true, James, ” said Cousin Liza, 

‘* Don’t say that; [like the young man,” 
added George. 

James was the key-note of all that fol- 
lowed. He was thrust upon Anne on 
every ocaasion. He came to the house 
almost daily. Cousin Liza was jocose, 
coaxing and vituperative. Dunbar, she 
insisted, was amusing himself with Anne; 
he was dependent on his aunt; what did 
he want of a plain country girl except to 
flirt with? But Anne was a difficult sub- 
ject; she was so unmoved, so reticent. 
She had told Mr. Dunbar that she should 
not see him till the Fair opened; but one 
day I went to Muster Hall with her andon 
the rickety steps we met him. Ther 
hands closed together, but why they 
laughed was past my guessing. 

‘ There’s a devoted young man inside 
haranguing against the dance. I am 
sent to a Mr. Hall to borrow a hd- 
der and his boards for the sheds. The 
windows are so shaky they say they will 
probably fall at the jar of so many feet.” 

There was loud talking among the peo- 
ple gathered. James Merritt asked Anne 
not to approve of the dance. As it was 
all settled, she could do nothing, she said. 
We looked up George and found him by 
the sheds. , 

‘‘Tam putting up rough doors so that 
the horses won’t freeze.” 

‘ They are equalling inside, George.” 

«Let em,” he said; ‘ they like it.” 

At that time, I knew afterward, that 
Cousin Liza had so spoken of James Mer: 
ritt and Anne, to Mr. Bates, that her fears 
were dissipated in regard to her nephe#, 
and afterward speaking to Anne of the 
conversation, her mixture of truth and 
falsehood in regard to Mr. Dunbar’s post 
tion, and his family, was so adroit thatif 
it had been anybody but Anne, the seeds 
of suspicion would have been sown in her 
mind. Anne’s patience and kindness (0 
James Merritt was a marvel to me. 

At last Thanksgiving morning dawned. 
The weather had been growing cold, and 
in the early part of the night a strong 
wind blew, but at sunrise it died aways 
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and the sun glittered in a pale sky and 
shone over the frozen fields and roads. 
The service in the meeting-house was ap- 
pointed earlier than usual to give people 
time to eat their Thanksgiving dinner 
before the Fair opened. When we came 
out of the meeting-house the air was full 
of what Grandpa called icy spicule, float- 
ing in the pale sunshine like motes in the 
sunbeams of a dark place, a sure sign of 
snow when milder. 

Our dinner over, we dressed for the 
Fair. My dress of sprigged muslin, with 
its Grecian waist and bowl-shaped sleeves, 
wy slippers sandaled with ribbon and my 
pink armlets and red sash, gave me great 
satisfaction. Anne wore a striped silk 
muslin, blue and amber; the wings and 
skirt were piped with blue satin; a high 
amber comb fastened her massive braids; 
her ornaments were long filagreed gold 
earrings set with pearls and a chain round 
her neck clasped with pearls. Elsa looked 
pretty, too, in a muslin flounced to the 
waist. An old stage-coach was hired to 
take those who had no vehicles. George 
drove Grandma and Grandpa in his 
chaise, the rest of us went in the coach. 
The whole township was represented. The 
little dressing-rooms in the corner of the 
hall were piled with wraps. The long 
room was lighted by lamps with tin re- 
flectors and warmed with stoves. The 
tables were round three sides of the room. 
Mrs. Bates was there in the center. Anne 
and Elsa took their places; a crowd soon 
gathered round, especially of the young 
men. 

The stir, the loud noise of talk, the 
laughter, proved that everybody was 
pleased. The perfume of coffee smote the 
air. It was understood that the entire 
assembly were to have supper there. If 
there were any who could not afford, or 
did not choose to pay, they were to be 
cared for. The supper-tables were set at 
the back of the stage. Comers and goers 
were streaming in. A row of elderly 
ladies were serving. Cousin Liza was in 
her element, discovering all who had not 
eaten. She sent me to.old Mr. Sheldon 
who inspired me with awe. After par- 
taking amply he sent me to *‘ Mis Rardin” 
to tell her he did not want any more 
‘“‘kickshaws,” but something solid to 
chaw on. Mr. Dunbar, who heard him, 
whispered to me: ‘The beings of the 
mind are not of clay.” P 

After supper a post-office was opened 
which made great amusement, Anne re- 
ceived a letter, that made her smile, and 
sodid I, My letter bade me look behind 
Miss Talbot’s table. I did, and found a 
lovely work-box from Mrs. Bates’ table. 
In the midst of the enjoyment Cousin 
George told us it was so dark, and 
was snowing so heavily that it was best 
for the old people to ke taken home 
in the coach now. They were quite 
ready to go. Anne left her place 
to wrap Grandma, and we went to the 
door; the coach lamps were lighted. In 
the ring of light we saw the smoking 
horses. The driver said no road but the 
turnpike would be safe after twelve 
o'clock. As it started, a wagon drove up 
with the music—two violins and a clario- 
net. George was a little anxious, and 
consulted Anne about speaking to the 
compauy; but we begged him not to spoil 
the fun. Somehow Governor Bates dis- 
covered the state of things, and quietly 
withdrew with Mrs. Bates. The coach re- 
turned and took a load, followed by sev- 
eral wagons, till only forty persons re- 
mained in the dance. James Merritt lin- 
gered to tell Anne that the old Adam 
Stirred within him, so that he queried 
whether he might not remain as a specta- 
tor; he was not yet ordained. She gave 
him no encouragement and he departed. 
The tables were re-covered and we heard 
scraping of the violins. We trooped up- 
stairs. The room was decorated with 
evergreens, a flag draped the entrance, 
the windows at the upper end were cov: 
ered with Liza’s and Anne’s red blanket 
shawls, which had just come in fashion. 
Settees were on each side the room. The 
band struck up ‘‘Money Musk,” and 
Cousin George and Liza opened the ball- 
Cousin George was famous for his pigeon- 
wings,and he cut them with great delight. 

‘“Where can Mr. Dunbar be?” said 


Elsa; but as she spoke we saw him com- 
ing toward us. 

‘*T have been out. The snow is so deep 
that in two hours I doubt whether wheels 
can drag through the highway even; but 
let us be happy! ‘ My breath to heaven 
goes with ease,’” 

‘** May I have the pleasure of the next 
dance with you, Miss Sheldon—and, after- 
ward”—he looked at Anne, ‘“‘every one 
with you—one, I mean, with Cinny, be- 
sides.” 

After his first dance with Anne, heasked 
if she had no wrap. The place was full 
of draughts. She showed him a little 
white silk shawl. Elsa bad left hers in 
the dressing-room down-stairs, and she 
would go for it, she said. Anne threw her 
shawl over her shoulders as she, with Mr. 
Dunbar, went with her to the end of the 
room where the door opened upon a back 
stairs, at the foot of which another door 
opened into the dressing-room. It did 
not seem a moment till a piercing shriek 
was heard, and Elsa rushed in, her skirts 
in a blaze behind her. In an instant 
Anne had torn the shawl from the win- 
dow, throwing it round Elsa with such 
force that she fell and Anne with her. 
Mr. Dunbar raised Anne and ran to the 
window for snow, with which he rubbed 
Elsa’s forehead and hands, for she had 
fainted. Not until smoke came through 
the door and a cracking and snapping 
was heard was fire thought of. Then 
there wasa panic. A rush was made for 
the front stairs, but there was a blaze 
at the foot. The wood partition at the 
back of the stove below was burning. 
The men especially lost their heads. 
Cries of ‘‘Put it out!” we heard. ‘*Run her 
ashore” said one —a sailor probably. 
The women were quiet after a moment, 
and huddled together. Mr. Dunbar and 
George spoke a few words, and them Mr. 
Dunbar cried: 

‘* Keep at the upper end of the hall, 
one danger is the floors burning. The 
heavy snow will save the roof and 
walls. Iam going for a ladder. Thank 
God, I brought it myself!” While he 
spoke George was tearing the other shawl 
into strips. He and two or three men 
lashed two settees together and pushed 
it out of the window, holding by the 
lashing at the top, Anne touched Mr. 
Dunbar’s shoulder as he stepped on the 
sill. 

‘** My love,” he whispered. ‘‘ only a lit- 
tle courage is needed.” We heard his 
voice, that he was down, and that no 
heavy man must attempt to get out by 
the settee. 

** Anyhow,” cried George, ** lam going 
to try it. Hold on boys, I want to break in 
a lower window and pull out two or three 
of the bedquilts on the wall to wrap the 
women in.” 

He was out; the men felt the settee 
sway and snap, and George fell, but 
shouted back that he wasallright. Cous- 
in Liza suggested that they should get the 
windows up and scrape up ail the snow 
possible and throw it on the floor, We all 
went to work, till we heard the thud of 
the ladder and saw Mr. Dunbar’s pale 
face at the window. Then we heard 
George’s halloo. I was either paralyzed 
with the scene or my habit of curiosity 
stood me in stead, for I felt no sense of 
alarm. I saw looks which I rembembered 
forever afterward. Mr. Dunbar took his 
coat off and put it round Anne, and led her 
to the ladder; but she said: ‘ Elsa first,” 
who lay moaning on a settee. The shawl 
was twisted round her head and feet, and 
she was carried down by two men; then, 
as rapidly as possible, we were all taken 
down safely. I discovered just before 
my turn that two or three young men 
were outside, hanging by the window- 
sill, The smoke was suffocating, and we 
felt whiffs of heat; and as the last man 
got down we heard the crash of the stair- 
case, 

With exertion the men dragged the 
ladder and the settees through the snow 
to makea pathway tothe sheds, and we 
followed. Elsa was put into the coach, 
and as many as could be crowded in be- 
sides; the men crept under the straw in 
the bottoms of the wagons. With dawn 
we looked for help. Meantime the fa- 





tigue and excitement put some of the 


company to sleep. From hour to hour 
we heard reports of the weather and the 
fire; the smoke rose red no longer, tho 
we heard a dull fall now and then. The 
snow ceased before dawn. With its early 
rays we heard shouts which were returned 
witha will, The depth of the snow, the 
darkness, and our  non-appearance 
alarmed the folks at Four Corners, Oxen 
were put to a snow-plow, and a wood sled 
attached. We were all brought away 
upon that and wagons lashed behind. 
Those who lived on cross-roads accepted 
the hospitality of those who lived on the 
main roads and at Four Corners. Mr. 
Dunbar invited himself home with us, and 
we were welcomed with Grandma’s tears 
and hugs, and repeated hand-shakes from 
Grandpa. Fires had been made up-stairs 
and down, and breakfast was under way. 

Mr. Dunbar’s dress was and disordered, 
bits of straw were sticking in his hair, his 
handsome hands were scratched, and 
there was a suspicion of dirt about him. 
Anne was a sight; she had lost her comb, 
and her braids hung down her shoulders; 
her lovely dress was torn, her shves out 
of shape. George was sooty to behold, 
but nobody seemed to be troubled about 
it nor inclined to repair the mischief. The 
truth was, everybody was on the point of 
crying. Cousin George quavered pres- 
ently: ‘‘ Anne has behaved like a brick, 
and Mr. Dunbar is brick number two.” 

‘* We are all bricks,” Mr. Dunbar added. 

‘* Breakfast will be ready soon,” said 
Cousin Liza, suddenly. ‘Perhaps we 
had better change cur dress, or wash, or 
something.” 

“Or something,” said Mr. Dunbar. 
‘*Mrs. Bardin, faint as I am for food, I 
cannot eat till you say I may have Anne, 
whom I have loved since I saw her burn- 
ed fingers. Why, we are twins. See!” 
taking her hand in his. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Hyde know my wishes and all about me.” 

Cousin Liza’s mouth worked; tears 
dimmed her eyes. When she could speak 
she said : 

‘*Take her, and eat your breakfast.” 

** Anne, love, will you take me before I 
am washed ?” 

Our immovable Anne threw her arms 
round him, looking fondly at him. ‘It 
will be the greatest happiness I can ever 
know.” 

We heard a stamping on the door steps, 
and James Merritt rushed in; when he 
saw Anne with her arms round Mr. Dun- 
bar he sat down and looked into his hat. 

** James,” said Anne, in her usual kind 
voice, ‘‘ have you seen Elsa?” He shook 
his head, picked up his hat and_went out 
followed by Cousin Liza. 

The tin box with the money from the 
sales of the Fair was found ‘among the 
burnt boards of the flooring and returned 
to the respective owners. All that was 
saved of the articles on sale was Anne’s 
lace veil, which Mrs. Bates had taken 
home with her. 
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THE THANKSGIVING PUMPKINS. 








BY GEORGE COOPER, 





GLoBEs of gold on the upland lay 

The ripened pumpkins, at shut ef day. 
Up the meadows the cows came slow, 
With bells a-tinkle, and gentle low. 
Tommy paused by the old stone wall— 
Unromantic was he, and smal]l— 

And looked with wistful eyes where lay 
Those tempting pumpkins, at shut of day. 
What do they see—those twinkling eyes? 
Floating visions of luscious pies! 

Flaky crust of the lightest brown! 
Smacking his lips, and looking down, 
Over the wall he saw a sight! 

Pumpkins were stirring, left and right; 
Legs and arms had begun to sprout! 
Tommy is too much amazed to shout, 
How they grin at him, how they leer! 
Tommy’s feelings are somewhat queer. 


*Hold!”’ he hears a voice out-ring. 
‘Tremble! I’m the Pumpkin King! 
Bind the culprit, foot and hand; 
Let him here, before me, stand, 
Pumpkin subjects, I command! 
Cut him up in crescent slices; 
Chubby boy—I’m told it nice is! 
Oft for him have we been sliced up, 
Mashed, and delicately spiced up. 
Monster of the youthful brow, 





Turn about is fair play now! 





Trice him up and slice him up; 
Dig straightway an oven; 

Roll the crust of watered dust; 
Then this pie we’ll shovein!”’ 


They lunged at him, they plunged at him 
They sat on him, fell flat on him; 
Surrounded him, and poutided him; 

They seized him, and squeezed bim; 

They rolled him, and told him 

What a pie to bake he soon would make, 
For their Thanksgiving dinner! 

How very glad they were they had 

A toy that was no thinner! 


The early moonlight silvered all the hill 
When Tommy woke, and heard the cricket’s 
shrill. 

Those pumpkins lay in singular repose; 
Not one of them displayed eye, mouth, or 
nose. 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed Tommy,” that was 

droll!’ 

Then to the farm-house quietly he stole, 

Rejoicing that his chubby self was whole. 

But on Thanksgiving Day, with curious 

eyes 

He gazed on Grandma’s luscious pumpkia 
pies! 
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JACK’S TWO DINNERS. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 








BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 





SOMETHING very mysterious was going 
on in the Jarvis kitchen. The table was 
covered with all sorts of good things— 
eggs and butter and raisins and citron 
and spices; and Jessie, with her sleeves 
rolled up and a white apron on, was bus- 
tling about, measuring and weighing and 
chopping and beating and mixing those 
various ingredients in a most bewildering 
way. . 

Moreover, tho she was evidently work- 
ing for dear life, her face was full of 
smiles; in fact, she seemed to have trou- 
ble to keep from laughing outright, while 
Betty the cook, who was washing pota- 
toes at the sink, fairly giggled with glee 
every few minutes, as if the sight of Miss 
Jessie working in the kitchen was the 
drollest thing in the world. * 

It was one of the pleasantest sights that 
big, sunny kitchen had seen for many a 
day, and the only thing that appeared 
mysterious about it was that the two 
workers acted strangely like conspirators. 
If they laughed—as they did on the 
slightest provocation—it was very soft 
and at once smothered. Jessie went 
often to the door leading into the hall, 
and listened; and if there came a knock 
on the floor, she snatched off her apron, 
hastily wiped her hands, rolled down her 
sleeves, asked Betty if there was any flour 
on her, and then hurried away into an- 
other part of the house trying to look 
cool and quiet, as if she had not been do- 
ing anything. 

On returning from one of these excur- 
sions, as she rolled up her sleeves again, 
she said: 

‘* Betty, we must’ open the other win- 
dow if it is cold; Mamma thought she 
smelled roast turkey!” 

Betty burst into a laugh which she’ 
smothered in her apron. Jessie covered 
her mouth and laughed too, but the win- 
dow was opened to make a draught and 
carry out the delicious odors whicb, it 
must be confessed, did fill that kitchen so 
full that no wonder they crept through 
the cracks and the keyholes, and bung 
about Jessie’s dress as she went through 
the hall in a way to make one’s mouth 
water, 

** What did ye tell her?” asked Betty, as 
soon as she could speak. 

‘*Ob, I told her I thought pot-pie smell- 
ed a good deal like turkey,” said Jessie. 
and again hoth laughed. ‘‘ Wasn’t it 
lucky we had pot-pie to-day? I don’t 
know what I should have said if we 
hadn’t.”” 

Well, it was not long after that when 
Jessie lined a baking-dish wiih nice-look- 
ing crust, filled it with tempting-looking 
chicken legs and wings and breasts and 
backs and a bowlful of broth, laid a white 
blanket of crust over all, tucked it in 
snugly around the edge, cut some holes 
in the top, and shoved it into the oven 
just after Betty drew out a dripping-pan 
in which reposed, in all the glory of rich 





brown skin, a beautiful turkey, Mrs, 
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Jarvis couldn’t have had any nose at all 
if she didn’t smell that, Ic filled the 
kitchen full of nice smells, and Betty 
hurried it into the pantry, where the 
window was open, to cool. 

Then Jessie returned to the spices and 
fruits she had been working over so long, 
and a few minutes later she poured a 
rich, dark mass into a tin pudding-dishb, 
tied the cover on tight, and slipped it 
into a large kettle of boiling water on the 
stove. 

‘*There!” she said, ‘‘I do hope that’ll 
be good.” 

‘<I know it will,” said Betty, confident- 
ly. ‘*Tnat’s y’r ma’s best receipt.” 

** Yes; but I never made it before,” 
said Jessie, doubifully. 

“ Ob, I know iv'll be all right, ’n’ Pl 
watch it close,” said Betty; ‘‘’n’ now you 
go’n’ sit with y’r ma. I want that table 
to git dinner.” 

*But I'm going to wash all these 
thines,” said Jessie. 

* You golong! I’d ruther do that my- 
self. "T’won’t take me no time,” said 
Betty. 

Jessie hesitated. “But you have 
enough to do, Betty.” 

‘“*T tell you I want to do it,” the girl in- 
sisted. 

**On, 1 know!” said Jessie; ‘* you like 
to help about it. Well, you may; and 
I’m much obliged to you besides.” And 
after a last look at the fine turkey cooling 
his heels (if he had any) in the pantry, 
Jessie went into the other part of the 
house. , 

When dinner-time arrived and Papa 
came from town, there duly appeared on 
the taole the pot: pie before mentioned and 
various other things pleasant to eat, but 
nothing was seen of the turkey so care- 
fully roasted nor of the chicken-pie nor of 
the pudding that caused the young cook 
so much anxiety. Nothing was said 
about them either and it was not Thanks- 
giving nor Christmas, tho it was only a 
tew days before the former. 

Ic was certainly odd, and stranger 
things happened that night. In the first 
place Jessie sat up in her room and wrote 
a letter; and then, after her mother was 
in bed and everything still, she stole 
down the back stairs with a candle, qui- 
etly as tho she was doing some mischief. 
Betty, who came down to help her, 
brought a box in from the wood-shed; 
and the two plotters, very silently, with 
many listenings at the door to see if any 
one was stirring, packed that box full of 
good things. 

In it the turkey, wrapped in a snowy 
napkin, found a bed, the chicken-pie and 
the plum-pudding—beautiful looking as 
Betty said it would be—bore him com- 
pany; and numerous small things, jam 
jars, fruits, etc., etc., filled the box to its 
very top. Then the cover, provided with 
screws so no hammering need be done, 
was fastened on. 

‘*Now you go to bed, Miss Jessie,” 
whispered Betty. ‘* Ill wait.” 

‘*No, you must be tired,” said Jessie. 
**T just as lief.” 

**But I’d ruther,” said Betty, shortly. 
‘’n I'm going to; it won’t be long now.” 

So Jessie crept quietly up-stairs and be- 
fore long there was a low tap on the 
kitchen door. Betty opened it and there 
stood a man. 

** Ready 2” said he. 

‘* Yes,” answered Betty; ‘‘ but don’t 
speak loud, Mis’ Jarvis hassharp ears, ’n 
we don’t want her disturbed. Here’s 
the card to mark it by,” and she produced 
a card from the table. 

The man put it in his pocket, shoulder- 
ed the box, and Betty shut the door. 

Not one of those good things ever went 
into the Jarvis dining-room ! 

The next morning things went on just 
as usual in the house. The kitchen door 
was left open and Mrs. Jarvis was wel- 
come to smell any of the appetizing odors 
that wafted out into her room. Jessie 
resumed her study, and especially her 
practice, for she hoped some day to be a 

great musician. She waited on her 
mother and took charge of the house- 
keeping, so much as was necessary with 
the well-tried servant at the head of the 
kitchen. And tho she had but sixteen 
years over her bright brown head, she 








proved berself to be what in that little 
New England town was called ‘‘ capable.” 

But that box of goodies! let us see 
where it went. 


It was Thanksgiving morning in a rough- 
looking little mining settlement in 
Colorado. In a shanty rougher and more 
comfortless than the rest, were two per- 
sons. One,a man of thirty, was deeply 
engaged in cleaning and oiling a gun 
which lay in pieces about him, on the 
rough bench where he sat—the other, a 
youth of sixteen, was trying to make a 
fire burn in the primitive looking affair 
that did duty as a steve. Both wore 
coarse miners’ suits, and picks and other 
things about the room told that their bus- 
iness was to dig for the yellow dust we 
are all so greedy to have. : 

Evidently luck had not been good, for 
the whole place appeared run down, and 
the two looked absolutely hungry. 

It was Thanksgiving ‘morning, as I 
said, but no thankfulness shone in the 
two pale, thin faees. Both were sad, and 
the younger one almost hopeless. 

** Jack,” said the elder, pausing in his 
operations, ‘‘ mind you give that old hén 
a good boil, or we won’t be able to eat it.” 
“Tt "ll be better ’n nothing anyway, I 
suppose,” said Jack, gloomily. 

‘““Not much. ‘Specially if you don’t 
get the taste of sage bush out of it. 
Lucky I happened to get that shot at her 
anyway,” he went on; “I’ve seen worse 
dinners—even Thanksgiving dinners— 
than a sage hen.” 

‘**T haven’t,” said Jack, shortly; for the 
mention of Thanksgiving had brought up 
before him with startling vividness the 
picture of a bright dining-room in a cer- 
tain town far away, a table loaded with 
good things, and surrounded by smiling 
faces, and the contrast was almost more 
than he could bear. 

** Well, don’t be down on your luck, 
boy, so long as you can get a good fat 
hen to eat, if she does happen to be too 
fond of seasoning before she’s dead !” re- 
plied the other, cheerfully; ‘‘ we haven’t 
struck it yet, but it’s always darkest just 
before dawn, you know. We may be 
millionaires before this time to-morrow.” 

‘“We may,” answered Jack; but he 
didn’t look as if he had much hope of it. 

A few hours later the two occupants of 
the cabin sat down to their Thanksgiving 
dinner. It consisted of the hen aforesaid, 
cut in pieces and boiled—looking very 
queer, too—served in the kettle in which 
the operation had been performed. The 
table was one end of the bench, the table 
service two jack-knives and two iron 
spoons —absolutely nothing else. 

The elder sat on the bench, the younger 
drew up a keg that had held powder, and 
the digner was about to begin. 

But that hen was destined never to be 
eaten, for just at that’ moment the door 
was pushed open in the rude way of the 
country, a box set down on the floor, and 
a rough voice announced: 

‘*A box for Mr, Jack Jones.” 

Jack started up. 

‘“*For me! there must be a mistake! 
nobody knows”—he stopped, for he had 
not mentioned that his name was as- 
sumed. 

‘*Likely not!” said the man with a 
knowing look,” but folks has a mighty 
queer way of findin’ out,” and he shut the 
door ard left. 

Jack stood staring at the box as if he 
nad lost his wits. It could not be from 
home, for no one knew where he went 
when he stole out of the bouse one night 
six months ago, and ran away to seek his 
fortune. Nota line had he ever written; 
not even when very ill, as he had been; 
not even when, without a roof to cover 
his head—as he had been more than once; 
not even when he had not eaten for two 
days—as also, alas! had been his experi- 
ence. 

He had deliberately run away, because 
—how trivial it looked to him now! and 
how childish seemed his conduct—be- 
cause he theught his father too hard on 
hima! would not allow him enough liber- 
ty! wanted to dictate tothis man of six- 
teen! he intended to show him that he 
could get on alone. 

Poor Jack! the only comfort he had 





been able to extract front his hard lot 





these many months of wandering, of 
work, of suffermg such as he had never 
dreamed of—his only comfort was that 
his tender mother didn’t know, his only 
sister would no more be worried by his 
grumbling and complaints, and his father 
would be convinced now that he wasn’t a 
baby. Small comfort, too, to balance the 
hardships that had fallen to his lot since 
the money he had drawn from the sav- 
ings bankh—his little all—was used up. 

‘* Why don’t you open it?” in the gruff 
but not unkind voice of his room-mate, 
whom he called Tom, aroused him. 

‘* Maybe there’s something 1n it better’n 
sage hen,” trying to raise a smile. 

But no smile. followed. Mechanically 
Jack sought the tools to open it, and ina 
few moments the cover was off. 

It was from home! On the very top 
was a letter addressed to Jack Jarvis in a 
hand that he well knew. 

He hastily stuffed it into his pocket un- 
opened. The layers of paper were re- 
moved, and as each one was thrown off 
something new appeared. Not a word 
was spoken, but the kettle of sage hen 
was silently shoved on to the floor by 
Tom as the bench began to fill up. A jar 
of cranberry sauce, another of orange 
marmalade, oranges and apples, a plum 
pudding, achicken pie, and lastly, in its 
white linen wrapper, the turkey we saw 
browning in that far-off New England 
kitchen. 

As one by one these things were lifted 
out and placed on the bench a deep silence 
reigned in the cabin. Jack had choked 
at sight of the letter, and memories of 
days far different from these checked even 
Tom’s usually lively tongue, A strange 
unpacking it was; how different from the 
joyful packing at dead of night with those 
two laughing girl faces bending over it! 

When all was out, and the silence grew 
painful, Jack blurted out: 

‘*Help yourself,” and bustled about, 
busily gathering up the papers and fold- 
ing them, and stuffing them back in the 
box, as tho he were the most particular 
housekeeper in the world. But if Jack 
couldn’t eat, something, too, ailed Tom. 
He said simply: 

‘*Don’t feel hungry. Believe I'll go 
out and see what I can find,” and shoul- 
dering his gun, now cleaned and put to- 
gether, he quickly went out and shut the 
door. 

Jack sat down on the keg and looked 
at the things which so vividly brought 
home, and his happy life there, before 
him. He did not feel hungry either. He 
sat and stared for sometime. Then he 
remembered his letter. He drew it trom 
his pocket and opened it. It was very 
thick; and when he pulled it out of the 
envelop the first thing he saw was the 
smiling face of his sister Jessie, his twin 
sister, his playmate and comrade, his con- 
fidante from the cradle. The loss of her 
ever-willing sympathy had been almost 
more to him than all the rest of his trou- 
ble. 

This was another shock that brought 
something to his eyes that made him see 
the others through a mist. They were 
the pictures of his. mother, whose gentle 
voice he could almost hear, and of his 
father, whose gray hairs and sad face he 
suddenly remembered were partly his 
work. 

At last he read the letter. It began: 

* Dear Jack:—I’ve just found out where 
you are, and I’m so glad. I send you this 
Thanksgiving dinner. It was too bad for 
you to go off so. You don’t know how 
dreadful it was for Mamma; she was sick a 
long time, and we were scared to deat 
about her, but she’s better now; she can sit 
up most all day. 

‘Oh, Jack! Father cried! I’m sure he 
did, and he almost ran out of the room, and 
didn’t say anything to anybody all day. 
But I was determined I’d find you. I sha’n’t 
tell you how I did it, but Uncle John 
helped me, and now, Jack, he says he wants 
just such a fellow as you to learn his 
business, and he’ll make youa very good 
offer. And, Jack, that’s my turkey—my 
Winnie—and nobody but Betty knows 
anything about this box and this letter. I 
send you all my money out of the savings 
bank (I didn’t tell anybody that), and I 
want you to come home. You’ll find the 
money under the cranberries. I thought it 
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—: 
them all, you’re so fond of cranberries, I 
didn’t tell anybody because I want to 
surprise them, and besides, let them think 
you came home because you got ready, It's 
nobody’s business where you got the Money 
anyway. 

“Now do come right home, Jack, Yoy 
can get here in week’s time I know. 

“‘ Your affectionate sister, 
és JESSIE,” 

Jack laid the letter down with a rush of 
new feelings and thoughts that over 
whelmed him. He sat there for hours, he 
knew nothing of time. He had mechapi- 
cally turned the cranberry jar upside down 
and taken from the bottom carefully 
wrapped in white paper, fifty dollars. 

A pang went through him. Well dia 
he know what that money represented to 
his sister; by how many sacrifices she had 
been saving it for a year or two, with the 
single purpose of taking the lessons from 
a@ great master that were to fit her to 
teach, to take an independent position in 
the world, to relieve her father who had 
lost a large slice of his comfortable in- 
come, and who was growing old and sad 
under his burden. She had often talked 
itover with him. 

Now she had generously given up the 
whole to him; all her hopes and dreams 
of independence; and he—he who should 
have been the support of his sister, the 
right arm of his father—he had basely 
deserted, 

These thoughts and many more surged 
through his mind that long afternoon, 
and when Tom returned as the shadows 
were growiag loog he sat exactly as he 
had been left. 

On Tom’s entrance he roused himself, 
There was a new light in his eye. 

** Come, Tom,” he said, ‘* dinner’s wait- 
ing. You must be hungry by this time,” 

‘“*T am that,” said Tom, who had been 
through his own mental struggles mean- 
while. 

The two sat down once more to their 
Thanksgiving dinner, and this time they 
managed to eat, tho Jack choked when- 
ever he thought of tasting a bit of Jessie’s 
pet turkey, Winnie; and much as he 
liked turkey, and a home turkey at that, 
he could not touch it. 

After the meal, when the provisions 
were stored away in the cupboard (a soap 
box) much too small for such a supply, it 
*had grown quite dark, and the two, still 
disinclined to talk, went to their beds—if 
the rough bunks they occupied may be 
dignified by that name. 

But not to sleep—at least not Jack, who 
tumbled and tossed all night and got up 
in the morning with an energy and life 
he had not shown for weeks, 

After breakfast Tom shouldered his 
pick and said: 

** Tl go on, Jack, while you clear up.” 
Yet he felt in his heart he should never 
see Jack again; for there was a home- 
struck look in his face that the man of ex- 
perience in the waysof runaway boys 
knew well. 

He was not surprised that Jack did not 
join him, nor that when he returned at 
night to the cabin he found him gone and 
a note pinned up on the door: 

“TI can’t stand it—I’m off for home. You 
may have wy share of everything. 

** JACK.” 





It was a cold evening in early Decem- 
ber, and there seemed to be an under-cur- 
rent of excitement in the Jarvis house- 
hold. The table was spread in the dining- 
room with the best silver and linen. Mrs. 
Jarvis was better, and had even been able 
to go into the kitchen to superintend the 
preparations for dinner. 

Jessie went around with a shining face 
that no one understood and she could not 
explain. . 

Betty was strangely nervous, and had 
made several blunders that morning 
which mortified the faithful servant very 
much. An air of expectancy pervaded 
the whole house, tho the two heads of it 
had not a hint of the cause. , 

Jessie heard the train she had decided 
to be the important one. She could hard- 
ly contain herself for expectation. She 
tried hard to sober herself now and then 
by the thought ‘‘ Perhaps he won’t come ”§ 
but she couldn’t stay sobered, for she felt 





would be safe there, and I knew you’d eat 





as certain that he would as that she lived, 
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You all know how it happened. The 
door opened and Jack walked in. One 
instant of blank silence, and then a grand 
convulsion. 

Jack fell on his knees with his face in 
his mother’s lap, tho he had not thought 
a moment before of doing any such thing. 
Jessie hung over him, frantically hug- 
ging him. Mr. Jarvis, vainly trying to 
join this group, could only lay his hands 
on Jack’s head and say in broken voice: 

“My son! My son!” 

While Betty performed a war-dance 
around the party, wildly brandishing a 
basting-spoon in one hand and wiping 
her streaming eyes on the dish-cloth 
which she held in the other. 

It was long before a word could be 
spoken, and the dinner was totally ru- 
ined, as Betty declared with tears (tho 
they were not for sorrow), before any one 
could calm down enough to eat. 

Then the re-action set in, and justice 
was done to the dinner while talk went 
oninastream. Jack did not tell his ad- 
ventures: he only said that he had come 
from the city, where he had made ar- 
rangements for a situation with Uncle 
Johbn—at which Jessie’s eyes sparkled. 
His looks, even after a week of comfort 
and hope, spoke for his sufferings. 

Theré is little more to tell. Jack Jarvis 
at seventeen was a different boy from the 
Jack who at sixteen started out to seek 
his fortune. You may besure that Jessie 
had her music lessons after all, and that 
anew Winnie with a fine young brood at 
her heels stalked about the Jarvis grounds 
the next spring. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Oommunications for this department showld be aa- 
dressed * Puszies.”” THE INDEPENDENT. New ork 











PECULIAR PUZZLE 
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Diamond across : i, A consonant; 2%, to 
fold over; 3, having been loaded: 4, bur- 
dened: 5, a coin; 6, a Turkish title: 7, a con- 
sonant. 

The corner letter is the same in all four.. 

Upper right-hand corner word, including 
the first letter of the diamond—a loud 
sound. 

The right-hand corner word, including 
the last letter of the diamond—a spotted 
animal. 

Upper left-hand corner word in the same 
manner, including the first of the down- 
ward, and the first of the word across—a 
small body of water—used for holding 
water. 

The lower left-hand corner word in the 
same manner, including the first of the 
across, and the last of the word downward, 
to strip—variegated. 

The lower right-hand corner word in the 
same manner including the last of the word 
across and the last of the word downward— 
recompensed-—a body of water. F. H. 


RHOMBOID. 
* & *& 


* 


* 
+ 
* «x * 4 


* * * & 
* *k * 


x 
* 
Across: 1, A term in botany; 2, a firm, 
hard substance fusible by heat; 3, celebrated; 
4, one who mines; 5,a word used in the 
Roman calendar. 
Downward: 1, Aconsonant; 2, a printer’s 
term; 3, an instrument for writing; 4, a 
small particle; 5, a dead language; 6,a kind 
of cotton gauze; 7,a cavern; 8,a term in 
music; 9, a consonant. P. H. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 21st. 
SEVEN-LETTER DIAMOND. 


Cc 
Pot 
Penal 
Conduit 
Tasanst 
Lit 
T 


QUEER OLD PUZZLES. 


1, Pump-kin; 2, excitable (XI-table): 3, 


trite, write, 


Tree. 


Corn. 


CONCEALED BIRDS. 


1, Eagle; 2, vightingale; 3, heror: 4,swan 
5, bawk; 6, hen; 7, lark; 8, flamingo; 9, os- 
trich; 10, dodo; 11, dove; 12, pewit. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


METAMORPHOQSES. 


1. Black, clack, crack , track, trick, trice 


White. 


2. Lead, load, goad, Gold. 
3. Happy, harpy. harps, warps, wards, 
words, wordy, worry, Sorry. 
4, Hill, hall, hale, Vale. 

5. Bush, bust, best, beet, feet, fret, free, 


6. Summer, bummer, bumper, bumped, 
dumped, damped, damper, hamper, harper, 
harder, harden, Garden. 
7. Seed, seen, 


sewn, 


sOWD, SOOD, coon. 
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popular. 
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hese lames are mad 


& RNs Mass., 
manufacture meta 
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the Clothes: 


We hear that some wonran sai 


Mer of ae it’s the greatest thing 1 


ever saw for easy w ash 
ing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much 
I'm afraid of it.” She 








recalls the old saying, 
“too good to be true.” 


How absurd to 
suppose that the 

. universal popu- 
larity of Pearline : 
is due to. any- 
_ thing but won- 


KINTz Co.’ 8 ‘New York show rooms are 33 Barc! 
9a where their agent will be happyto receive 
yor 


Does it hurt — 


" Daylight” 


is the striking 
name given to 
ene of the most 


inthe market. 


GV £2 A232 _ 
ESS EN C E The name DAY- 
A i LIGHT is well 
LE D chosen for a lamp 
G whose light is to- 
O0R 8B day the steadiest, 
TRAIT ° strongest, and safest 
Us? ok T of allartificial lights 
MERCHANTS inthe market. For 
a reading, bans 
WORD PUZZLE. quet, or piano lamp 
Stone. => the Daylight burn- 


er is unequalled. 
For Holiday gifts 
nothing will be more 


Address for particulars, 


Daylight Lamp Co. 


38 Park Place, N.Y 


Pay ee hae 


bric a-brac,and fine 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR EXHIBIT 
OF 


NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail. 


Pleasure and Profit. 





























Bec: Sig AMATEUR 
ow, OUTFITS 
make i 

Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- with which 
logue sent PICTURES of 
without the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested. can be made. 
The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York 





DOWD’S HEALTH EXFRCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: 
m the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
m= gymnast — Takes up buts inches 
wis square floor-room; new. scientific, 
carake. comprehensive. cheap. In- 
orsed b physicians, la wyerr, 


D. L. 


clergymen, editors and others now 
aay send for illustrated ciicu- 
eng’s; nocbarge. 


but test zt. 


Bewar 


besides are dangerous. 166 










the hands or clothing 

How absurd to suppose that any sane man would risk 
a fortune in advertising an article which would not stand 
the most severe (and women are critical) tests, 

That’s just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for 
easy work—quality of work—for saving time and labor 
—wear and tear—economy—test it any way you will— 
You'll find PEARLINE irresistible. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering 
imitations which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the 
same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


| ona use PEARLINE 


derful merit. 

; How absurd to 
* a suppose that mill- 
ions of women 


year after year if it hurt 





Line: llar 
hy ke glass. 


“CELLULOID” a ae 


La never need Lanecering ie 
Send for Circulars to G Lien ME 


CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. 





for you. 


FOR COMPLEXION AND TENDER SKIN USE 


Beeson’s Aromatic Alum Sulphur, 


the greatest toilet soap on earth without a doubt. For 
eczema, sores and chapped hands unexcelled. Sun- 
burns, tans, freckies will disappear. 
ing for red-headed girls! Your druggist can get it 


What a biess- 


WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$1,000, 


Works. 


$1.00 half dozen, by mail. 
00 woura., oF Moucuanrs 

at cost. N.Y, and Mass. Granite 
> ROBINSON, 1,146 Broadway, New York. 





ALL 
TERTH.s 


fion by send 
ington Ave., 


WKARE 


RS OF ARTIFICIAL 
uffering from iaflamed mouth, throat or 


stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
eneral ‘prost: ation wil reqaive ve NN, informa- 


ing stamp to Dr. W. 331 Lex- 


cor. 59th Street. New York. 












Fore-paws ; 4, Dixie. 


| I} 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


it ee 

No Chemicals 

are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent a cup. > is 
aaiiel teht Ao a 
BILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








HOLIDAY GIFTS 
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Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 
around across the button-hole. 
Stroug, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


171 Broadway.cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 








Dowd, Scleatific Ph a. l d Vocal Cul: oy t 
ure 
Mth Street New , ork. we hee yaoi 4 













CACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


ill mail you rules to develop mus- 


cles of cheeks and neck to make 


them plump and 
trated, for 


Cents, Also rules for 
Dumbbells to develop every muscle 






rosy, fully illus- 


Cents 





Mand Vocal Culture. Adirens 
No. 19 School, 9 East 14th Street. New York. 











While you 


beautiful 


TION. sev. & 
Wilkesha 


OUCATE YOUR CHILDREN 


Amuse Them. 


THE “ ANCHOR” 
Sine Baling lots 


THE BEST TOY OUT! 


KEAL BUILDING STONFS 
. three natura! colors, eg hs 
accompanied 
Designs 
print. A never-ending source 
Of Anus aod INSTRUC- 


by Books of 
in color- 


&. a Tutcle, 
ays: “ Your 


Pa. 
‘Archor’ stone Building Blocks 
are indeed the toy the child likes 
2 dest.” Itis as instructive as it 
a = is entertaining. Write to-day 
for tae stsuoulurer Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


310 Broadway, New York. 





TEP Biagio 
4 DELICIOUS B 


le Seld by All Grocers.—Send for circulars, &c., | 
The Cereals Mfg. Co,,83 Murray St. New York, 











ALL HOUSEKEEPERS, 


A. B, G, WaITr OATS 


EAM C OCKED—M 
vickLY PREPARED 





RINTING | RESSES. ALITY ) | 
of Type, 5c, CIRCULAR FREE. : VV 
PE 26 ATSON: ‘The Tiitoa M'1’g. Co., 115 Purchase St., Boston, 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


OF 


New York, Brooklyn, Paris and Bar 
Harhor, 


have opened a new and elegant store 


at 


330 Fifth Avenue, near 23d Street, 
New York, 


with a large and select stock of 


Rich Table China, 
Brilliant Cut Glass, 


Rare Bric-a-brac, 
Sterling Silver. 


Special Importations of 
Coalport, Copeland, 
Crown Derby, 
Doulton, and Minton 


arriving. 
New designs of CRYSTAL and SIL- 
VER from the hands of skilltul artisans. 


Unique examples of Rare and Curious 
Ceramics. 





Visitors welcomed; Oatalogue supplied. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR 33d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, NEAR 
BRIDGE TERMINUS, BROOKLYN. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO 


oon, FINE 
=) SHOES 


oer = 446 & 448 Fulton St 


— Piggy” 
—. Brooklyn, N. Y. 












The genuine Edwin 
vu. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


BARRY'S oi 
Me Tricopherous 
ws ike yy THE HAI R 
“Ui (55 An elegant dressing ex- 


. ed quisitely perfumed, re- 
. moves all impurities 
Cand 


Me 










from the scalp, prevents 
baldness and gray hair, 

and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft and Beaut'ful, Intallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the glands, muscles and integu- 
ments, and relieving cuts, burns. bruises, sprains, etc. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 












BUY A 
perrom SteelEdge Dust Pan 
Pee” 


BOK DALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





SEE WHAT $3.00 WILLDO 


are aware thata modern heating job, 
which will work aute ’ 
nolselessly, give pe 


Per. een 

over the old fashioned 
Hot-Air Heater, can be 
furnished for an ordinary 
house for this smal! sum, 













many advantages 
over all others, It is the only heater 
which cau be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which, 
when the first balmy days of spring or the bracing winds of 
sutumo make a little heat necessary, can be immediately changed 
to a hot water syatem by merely filling atank. I¢ put the 
heat just where you want It, 11 anv time and in any quan- 
tity. It will pay you to send for our 100. illustrated book 
on the subject of heating, both by steam and water.@This will 
answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
mind, and give vou some facts on the subject of which probably 
ow had néver thought. We have taken great pains to make this 
ook clear, and have written it for houseowners 204 housekeepers, 


We want you to tee it. HERENDEEN FFO, CO., GENEVA, N.Y. 





TIFFANY & 60,, 


UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK. 


The award of 


THE GRAND PRIZE 
And the Decoration of the Legion of Honor 


to the head of the house for 
the excellence of the silver 
ware shown by Tiffany &Co., 
at the Exposition Univer- 
selle, at Paris,im1878, wasa 


revelation to many as to the 


advance made in silver ware 
manufacture in America. 

That Tiffany & Co. have 
not ceased their effort to 
excel is fully shown by the 
fact that their silver ware 
has again won THE GRAND 
PRIZE at the Exposition ot 
1889, and the Managing Di- 
rector of their silver manu- 
factures has been awarded 
the Decoration of The Le- 
gion of Honor. 

These two recognitions 
undoubtedly place their 
wares beyond all question as 
the most advanced in design 
and manufacture. 

All who appreciate refine- 
ment and appropriateness 
of form and decoration, and 
thoroughness in make and 
finish, will be sure to find 
Tiffany’s & Co’s. silverware 
satisfactory. 

The same care is given in 
designing and finishing the 
smallest, as to the most im- 
portant pieces. It is made 
expressly for their own 
trade, is never sold to deal- 
ers and therefore possesses 
a certain exclusiveness of 
style not possible in goods 
made for the general trade. 
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SHINGLE 


COPPER, TIN PLATE, 
STEEL PLATE and 
TIN PLATE GALVANIZED, 


For covering public and private buildings, barns and 
outhouses. ‘Rain, storm and fire proof. Durable and 
ornamental. Easily applied. Artistic in finish. 
Without any exception the best in the world. Cata- 
logues free. Address 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


510 to 520 E. 20th 8t., New York City. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Moulds, 
CUTLERY, 
CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 








Lewis & Conger, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLC6., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also’Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acent ury 
noted for superiority over al] others. 
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CALIFORNIA Is REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


Over the ‘ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manner. 
The handsomest train in the world leaves Chicago every day for California, Old Mexico and other w stern 
Gpctiens. SPECIAL PARTIES leave Boston and New York for California every Tuesday via The Santa Fé 
0 


ute Write for particulars to . 
S.W. MANNING, 382 Washington St.. Bostor, Mass. C. D. SIMONSON, 261 Broadway, New York, 


Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 
Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whoopinug-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will hang on tor three months or longer. {t 
not unfrequently proves fatal. Physicians’ prescriptions are usually 
unavailing, but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will 
quite unitormly stop it in trom six to ten days. The only effective way 
to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity ot Cresolene, 
Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 
little trouble. The fumes ot Cresolene are also of great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventing the 
spread of these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 
a great relief in Asthma. 

Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
your Druggist for it. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 


170 and 172 William Street, New York. 














co N yy U M P T | oO N ‘It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone that Con- 
+ 


sumption can be cured. Leave the lungs alone, and di- 
rect the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” which will receive BOVININE 
and return with interest in new blood and tissue the care bestowed upon them. BOVININE is the 
vital principles of Beef concentrate-j,a highly condensed raw food, palatable to tne most delicate taste, 
and is indispensable-in CONSUMPTION, Poeumonia or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. 
Will sustain life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. 
BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained by the most irritable stomach; 1s 
daily saving life in cases of Pothisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Bright’s Disease, etc. 


_BOVININE is sold by All Druggists. _ 


Designs of our own manufac: 


WALL 
- and the BEST examples 
PAPERS EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


P . which have never been equal: 
Silk and other fabrics | ted in beauty of design, reat 


. H ment and color. 
for interior We invite an inspection. 


DECORATION | fircinccriordecoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


‘WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETIN, 





We are now exhibiting Fall 





Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practicalhints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.| 





THANKSGIVING AND THE FARM. 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


THERE is a specially close relation be 
tween our national holiday and the farm. 
The first Thanksgivings were for harvests; 
and still we continue to associate our field 
products with our gratitude. 1889 has been 
marked for its deficits in some directions; 
and a few of our crops, such as grapes and 
apples, have been very near being failures; 
put in a country as large as ours there is 
sure to be an average fruitage. 

The lessons that we have learned and are 
learning are, first of all, not to rely on a sin- 
gle crop or on two or three to enrich us in 
farming. The old routine of wheat, corn 
and potatoes, or oats, potatoes and corn, con- 
trolled all farming in the Eastern States up 
to avery recent date; while in the West it 
was impossible to induce a farmer to put in 
any crop but corn or wheat, or possibly both. 
We know the result both East and West. 
Exceptional years of over-abundant corn or 
of wheat reduced the tillers of the soil to 
desperate straits, almost as surely as a fail- 
ure of the staple. In the Eastern States 
farming passed nearly fifty years ago out of 
the era of exchanges into the era of 
middlemen and markets; farms grew less 
and less self-supporting, and mortgages 
loaded them down. There was less home 
production of clothing and soap and can- 
dles and shoes and carpets; there was far 
more to buy, but no more to buy with. An 
off year, bad for corn, or for potatoes, cre- 
ated a debt,and it was impossible to recover 
lost ground. Farms passed into the hands 
of Irishmen, who succeeded no better in the 
long run, and are now falling into the pos- 
session of a third class, mostly Germans. 
But the Jesson is being learned still very 
slowly that we must grow a larger range 
of crops. Each farm should include not 
only an orchard, but a small vineyard or 
berry garden, or both; and attention should 
be paid to other crops suited to the lovality, 


such,asit may be, Lima beans and wax beans. 
I have nine acres, over half of which is tree 
and flower lawns. From the rest I have 
sold this year of berries, currants, grapes 
apoles and nears and beans over six bun- 
dred doliars’ worth, besides having a com- 
plete home supply. The grape crop was al- 
most a failure. and lessened the income 
three hundred doliars. This same piece of 
land with traditional tillage of potatoes, 
corn and oats and grass, would have stary- 
ed one. I cannot enter into minutix con- 
cerning my work except to show that 
it is needful in these daysto havea large 
variety of crops. Something is sure to fail 
each year. Had I this year relied on grapes 
[should have been in a bad plight. Apples 
were few but brought a high price to com- 
pensate. 

One more le-son is being learned, and 
that is not to rush headlong into specula- 
tive crops. Take the cultivation of hoos as 
aninstance. Several counties in New York 
have passed twice over through bankruptcy 
through hops. I mean that the farms that 
undertook bop-growing have passed, on the 
average, twice under the hammer, or are 
mortgaged so deeply that they will take 
their second leap very soop.- Such a crop is 
very takingin this respect, that it brings 
in. if prices are high. an enormous profit. 
But prices go from fifty cents down to five 
and from five up to fifty. Not one farmer 
in a score is level-headed enough to keep 
with the market. The nineteen, in the 
course of five years, are inflated and col- 
lapsed and end in being wiped out. Most 
of them plant when prices are high and 
borrow the capital to doit with on the an- 
ticipation of continued high prices. Down 
go the figures and down goes thefarmer. I 
stance the hop crop because it has left 
New York State millions of dollars worse 
off than it found it. 

We get at these two points in the de- 
mands of our modern farming, first to grow 
a large variety of crops, and not to enter 
extensively into speculative crops. I pre- 
sume some would wish to amend my state- 
ment by saying the farmer should never 
live beyond his means, and on no account 

trow money. Ido not »ccept the state- 
ment. I believe that judicious common- 
sense farming will pay a mortgage, provided 
sickness do not interfere, or some extraor- 
dinary intervention of Nature. I know 
farmers who are paying up and gaining, 
right alongside those who are not; and 
they live better, eat better, dress better 
than those who are losing ground. The 
difference is in such principles as | have 
referred to. Ican point you to a father and 
8On on adjacent farms; the former cloée, 
Penurious, in the old ruts; the latter intel- 
ligent, eaterprising, but not speculating. 
The former is losing, the latter is gaining. 

Another lesson that our farmers have to 
learn is ‘student farming,” *‘ book farm- 
ing.” There is no mistake about it, old 

ys! you may sneer as you like, we can 

at you out and out; and we do it because 
we make culture a constant study. When 
the land was new it did not make much 
difference how potatoes were plantee; but 
it does make a vast difference now. We 
“ave got to know the relative values of level 
culture and hill culture, and the special! 


values of special uses of manures. Our best 
agricultural journals are experimental bul- 
letins, our agricultural colleges point the 
way. Tam astounded at the ignorance of 
most farmers on every-day matters. How 
do you manage to keep the knots off your 
plum trees? says one. How do you manage 
to get a crop of apples in spite of worms 
avd moths? criesanother. ‘They do not know 
what a codling moth is, They throw pounds 
of Paris-green on their potatoes where 
ounces willsuffice. The handling of fruit 
is terribly crude and wasteful. The pork 
barrel with corn is still the staple diet of 
very mapy farmers; and sewers are neg- 
lected; and cellars are vile stench holes; 
the consequence is sickness and doctors’ 
bills. Above all menu farmers need tostudy 
science. If I had as many children as Sal- 
omon, they should be taught not so mueh 
arithmetic and grammar but more geology 
and chemistry. And whatever else a farm- 
house lacks it should not lack the best 
journals of agriculture and horticulture. 

Our national holiday brings us plumply 
against the questiqn, Have we anything in 
1889 to be thankful for in the way of farm 
products? We-have had the same old foes 
to fight. and as usual some new ones. Have 
we whipped, or are we a Tt is no 
longer worth our whileto talk of bugs on 
our plums and mildews and black rot on 
our grapes, and low prices for wheat as dis 
pepsations of Providence. We must be 
ready to make small profits in some crops, 
but have other crops to catch the wave of 
high pricés. Potatoes have rotted; but have 
we left ourselves at the mercy of potato rot? 
Hops are selling below cost; but have we 
left ourselves at the mercy of the hop mar- 
ket? Tois is the way that I feel asI ap- 
proach the Thanksgiving turkey. I am not 
one that sympathbizes with the wail of 
tarmers, that they canvot make farming 
pay. Our agriculture is passing through a 
crisis from the old-fashioned world-at- 
home style when they raised all they ate 
and manutactured all they wore to a metL- 
od of buying and selling and depending on 
the market. Lo farm now successfully re- 
quires, absolutely, intelligence and knowl- 
edge. Wemust keep posted. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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BEECHAM’S. PILLS 


ACT IO 
ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
2Scts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 






“A Pocket Physician! A Great Novelty! 
MENTHOLINE. 


The Japanese Headache Cure. 
Cures. by rubbing, Headache 
Toothache, Earache, Faintness.e'c 
Relieves Neuralgia, “Rheumatism: 
Sciatica, etc. ° 
25 Centseach. All Druggists. 





Beware et 


Imitations. Get the Genuine, Prepared by 
DU! DAS DICK 


& CO.. Mfg. Chemists, 
ew Vork. 


A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, 

dwerd C. Hughes, of 

. Il.. testifies that he 
cured his son of a severe case of 
whooping cough accompanied 
with spasms, after exhausting 
all his knowledge and skill with 











__ ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 








A Sermon; 

On Thanksgiving is out of 
place. On such aday no one 
cares to listen to platitudes on 
happiness or dry words on being 
thankful; but the day will not 
be properly celebrated without 
first purchasing a reliable scale 
for family use. For free Price 
List of all kinds, address, 








ONEs of Binghamton 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Mention INDEPEND- 
ENT. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by or sent by mail. 
+” WT. Bascliive, Warren, Pe. 











YOUNG, CHILDREN 


Are so liable to Croup, 
oh bane eiaes, 
rious rou 





AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


It gives instant relief 
and effects a perma- 


* T have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for thirty tom 
: and have always found 
it the best remedy for croup, to which com- 

laint my children have been subject.”— 
Capt. U. Carley. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Four of my children were taken down at 
one time, the past winter, with influenza; 
but they were soon cured by the use 0 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and Ayer’s Pills.” — 
M. Powers, Red Lodge, Montana. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 

















SOMETHING NEW! 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
By Express, Prepaid, $1.25 


NOVELTY STRETCHER ! 


To prevent Shrinking, while Dry- 
ing, of Woolen Under-vests. 


F. CADMUS, 
(Send for Circular), 

17 South Ninth *treet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors wr 
Gas or Oil, give the most we “ 
80! eapest & light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
7discount to churches and the trades 
Don't be di d by cheap imitations, 

1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Yo 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 


O 














Established 1857. 











The New Reebe Hot-air Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleaning.—Powerful Heaters. 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 


provement. Send for price-list. 
JANES & KIRTLAND 
110 Beekman Street, New York. 





For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes 
(Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
pic or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
climates for any 
length of time, acd 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock. 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel ' 
UNION SQUARE 

CJBNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. kK with cumplete information 
mailed free. Add 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 


LIEBIG 
Company’s 


Extract 
OF MEAT. 























ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH’ 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean 
Uneee, Durability and Cheapness.Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors. (xoton, Mas 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over 500 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
seribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


CROSSE & BLACK WALLS 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 











Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


{IN THE UNITED STATES. 








TRAVEL. 


— WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec. 8. Co. sailing weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of the Gulf 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. Tho Que- 
bec 8S. 3. Co. also dispatch highest class p ssenger 
steamers ever\ seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the principal West India Islands, affording a charm- 
ing tropical trip ata cost of about four dollars per 
Cay. For all particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y. Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New Vork. 


- PALESTINE TOUR 


By specially chartered steamer. “Circassia,” saii- 
ing Feb. 19th, via Azores and Gibralter to Italy, 
Egypt, Pa'estine, Turkey. Central Europe and Great 
Britain. The cheapest and best excursion ever pro- 
jected. send stamp for pampblet to 


REV. C. F. THOMAS, D.D., 


1606 Wallace street. Philadelphia. Pa, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

















Ove Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. . - 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





PROPRIETORS 


2951 Broadway, New York City, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


his powder never varies A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold gin in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


Ivory Soap F loats 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 

















PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 7T7O Broadway. 


(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS, 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 




















~~“ PHE KE. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bulldings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Bosto 


n, 
41 Maiden Lane, New Vork. 
170 State “treet, Chienan 


LeBOSQUET NG 





‘ APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampLlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 





oD MS cap at Pertect 
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CUCL ven. A TRIAL OROEK of 
34 pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan. Imperial, Gun- 
owdr, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
english Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mailon receipt of 
#2. Be particular and state what 
kind of Tea you want. Grea'est 
induveutcul ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full 
particulars address, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
CO. Sl and 53 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


FINEST 
TONE 
ge ST WORK 









m EVERY PIANO 


-RANTEf) 


20BOSTON MASS 


HOUGH & 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ronps FAMPACT FITTING SHORS. "°CHTSy** 


Medals Awarded in 1884: NEw ORLEANS WorRLD EXPosiTIon. 
1885: LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 
1888: BRUSSELS. BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
1889; PARIS, FRANCE, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 














‘| Gymnasium at Home 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


) Price, $4, $5, $6, KS, $10, $12.50. 


Narragansett Machine Company, 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 


38 SPRAGUE STREET, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS OW EXERCISE FREE. 


Large Catalogue 12 cents. 
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S COMBINING 5ARTICLES) pi . 
& OF FURNITURE . © 
i—m INVALID ° C= 


We retail at the lowest ZB 
wholesale factory prices, 
and ship be 
id for on delivery. 
d stamp for Cata- 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ...$12 
Fine white French China wr Sets, 00 pieces. 22 
A Pr . 


up 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc . 
low prices. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE. 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Orders packed ane placed on car or steamer free ot 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 











“OUR CONSTANT AIM iS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


FL A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 











WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER # YEARS. 


Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 
JOHN RENEHAN. 


Piumbing and Ventilation on the most amgvoves 


Principles. 163 East 35th St., N.V ranch 
2 Madisen 


Office, Ave., between 59th and 60tb 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 


sGrefatservics. [)O Q'S SOV 8 ABENCY. Boston 
w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, ane 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 



























EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys. 


Eouse Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 


.B.&ELSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO 
Manufacturers o* 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
=? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 










Established 1780 








FAST BLACK STOCKIAcs. 








THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cu, 
Pp. P, } Dues P 
| Jotton o 
Robinson | our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. Ri Broud- 
Guaranteed tO oy 
not to New York. 
crock. 107 State St., 
| Chicago, 
| The wearing West St., 
| Boston. 
quality un- i E ee lid 
ssed. Ave., Cleve- 
. py tand. and 251 
Send for Race St.,Cin- 
| __ price-list.' einnati 0. 
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Gz : at 
265 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 













Upright and Horizon’ 


"(8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Dlustrated Pampbiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 











SPRINGFIZLD, OHIO, 
er 110 Liberty &t.. New York 


STEAM ENGINES 


=== 
THE DR. JAEGER’s 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM tg. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, ; 
BRANOH } 199 Broad'y,(W.U. Building,) New Yory, 
HOUSES: | 366 Pulton Street, Brooklyn, BY, 
HERMANN SCHAEFFER, President. 
ERNEST BENGER, Vice-President, 
HERMANN SCHARFFER, 
Presi lent; 








Eanest Bewora, 
- Vibe-President, 


. NONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT 


Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment of. 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children 
The genuine spastary goods are manufactured 
under tne supervision of Dr. Jaeger. and sold by the 
above-named Company and their authorized agents 
4 . 
Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustra 
CATALOGUE ana price list, free by mail. aot 
Garments e to Order, a Specialty. 





Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 0o., 
__ 827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


’ The Most RELmsBLE Foon 
Bl LORS Sex tntanss.s trvatice 
FOOD 


Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label). Palmer, 
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CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


OVERLAND FLYERS. 


The joint arrangement between the Chi- 
cago & North-Western and Union Pacific 
Railways provides improved passenger ser 
vice. 

The LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10 30 P.M., carrying Sleeping Cars 
only from Chicago to Portland, in eighty- 
two hours: to San Francisco in eighty-five 
hours. 

The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10.30 P.M.; carries Coaches 
Colonist Sleeper through from Chicago to 
Portland in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED leaves Chicago 
daily 5.30 P.M., a Selid Vestibuled train 
with Wagner or Pullman Sleepers, Free 
Chair Cars, First-Class Coaches, from Chi- 
cago to Denver in thirty-eight hours. — 

Chicago & North-Western and Union 
Pacific Dining Cars on Limited Fast Mail 
and Denver Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any 
Ticket Agent or at agencies Chicago & 
North-Western or Union Pacific Railways. 

E. P. WIL80N, G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago- 





E. L. LoMAX, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 
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